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THE TWO SUPPERS. 

Among the many bloody atrocities of the French Kevolution, 
there is not one that/ for tragic interest, surpasses the imprison:- 
ment, trial, and execution of the twenty-two Girondist Deputies.* 
They were men illustrious for statesmanship and eloquence, who, 
though diflFering widely in age, capacity, and pursuit, had been 
drawn together by a common desire to save their country from 
that ruin which they felt to be impending over her. For weary 
months they had si^ered all the rigor of a gloomy imprisonment, 
enlivened only by occasional interviews with wives and friends 
through the gratings of their dungeons, or by conversations 
among themselves of matters pertaining to their country, or to 
questions of philosophy. Still there are shown upon the beams 
and walls of their prison, written in many instances in blood, va- 
rious quotations from ancient and modem authors, expressive of 
those sentiments which most sustained them; one only among 
them all breathing the reliance and hope of a truly Christian 
spirit. 

It was near midnight, on the 80th of October, 1793, that the 
prisoners of the Conciergerie were awakened by the loud chant- 
ing of the Marseillaise. It filled them with horror and grief; 
for in its stirring and defiant strains they recognized the death- 

* For a fall account of this trial and execution, see Lamartine's •* History 
of the Girondists/' vol. iii. book 47. Bohn's edition. 
VOL. xm. 1 
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song of the Girondists, who had promised in this way to make 
known their fate. The trial, which had lasted a week, — if such 
a mockery of every form of justice can be called a trial, — had 
been brought to a sudden close, and the condemned were on their 
way again to that prison whence they werQ to be on the morrow 
taken to execution. It seemed rather a triumphant march than 
the tread of doomed and dying men. The prison vaults rang 
again with the echoes of their voiced. Only they wept who heard. 
The moment of weakness with the condemned had passed. They 
had been paralyzed, at first, by the unexpected sentence, and just 
then one of their number had plunged a dagger into his heart. 
Now they were themselves again. They moved in a column, 
followed by gens cParmes bearing the body of their comrade, 
which, by decree of the tribunal, was to be their companion 
during the few hours of life, to go with them to the scafiFqld, and 
be buried in the same grave. Entering the large dungeon, — 
"the waiting-room of death," — where they were all to be con- 
fined on this last night, they deposited the body of their friend 
in a corner, and, gathering about it, kissed his hand, and covered 
his face with a mantle, whispering to each other, " To-morrow ! " 

It was already quite midnight, and that morrow was come. A 
fidend, who had escaped proscription, had promised to send them, 
on the day of their trial, a last repast. In the large dungeon, 
where they were now assembled, the funereal supper was spread. 
The daintiest meats, the choicest wines, the rarest flowers, decked 
the oaken table of the prison, while numerous and brilliant torches 
cast their light upon it. In silence each took his seat, to recruit 
exhausted strength and await the day. For a long time, nothing 
in any way indicated that this rppast was the prelude to death ; 
but when the table was cleared, and nothing left but fruit and 
wine and flowers, the younger broke out in gay sallies of wit and 
laughter, which their elders strove to repress, gazing on them with 
emotions of mingled indulgence and compassion. 

Towards morning the conversation became more solemn. 
"What shall we be doing to-morrow at this time?" said one. 
Some replied, "We shall sleep after the fatigues of the day ; " 
while others, summoning from reason and from conscience all 
their arguments, spoke with certainty of the immaterial destiny 
of the human mind. " Are not we ourselves the best proof of 
immortality? — we, calm, serene, unmoved in the presence of the 
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corpse of our friend, discoursing, like a peaceful assembly of philo- 
sophers, on the light or darkness which shall succeed our last 
sigh? Whence arises this calmness in our discourse, and this 
serenity in our souls? Is it not in us the result of the feeling 
that we have performed a great duty towards humanity ? Each 
of the men who compose our species has an immortal spirit, 
imperishable, and compounded with that soul of his country and 
mankind for which it is so sweet, so glorious, to devote ourselves, 
to suffer, and to die. Let us die, then, not with confidence, but 
with certainty. Death is but the greatest a<5t of life, since it 
gives birth to a higher scale of existence." So they solaced and 
strengthened themselves, while but a single voice lifted itself up 
to speak of a higher faith ; and, when it mentioned Calvary, all 
were moved, and many wept. 

Daylight came. **Let us go to bed," said one: "life is so 
trifling a thing that it is not worth the hour of sleep we lose in 
regretting it." "Let us watch," said another to the only two 
at all moved by Christian sentiments: "eternity is so certain 
and so terrible that a thousand lives will not suffice to prepare for 
it." 

Declining, with but two exceptions, any aid from the ministers 
of the gospel, at ten o'clock they were prepared for execution ; 
and in carts, carrying with them the dead body of their compa- 
nion, and surrounded by an immense multitude, they were taken 
to the place of execution, chanting, as they went, the triumphant 
words of the Marseillaise. One by one, they mounted the scaf- 
fold ; and, as the glittering knife of the guillotine descended, the 
song still rose firmly from those who remained, growing fainter 
and fainter as one after another voice was hushed, till there was 
left one only, — the noblest of them all, — in strong, clear, manly 
tones chanting that inspiring hymn of liberty. The axe oUce 
more fell, and all was still. 

Let us now turn back a few gages in the volume of history, 
and contemplate an event we find recorded nearly eighteen hun- 
dred years before. It stands in striking contrast with this last 
supper of the Girondists. 

A large upper room, scantily furnished ; a table, covered with 
no luxuries but the simple ingredients of a prescribed feast, and 
about it reclining a few men in the common garb of the people, 
is the picture that greets us. There is something unusual in 
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their appearance, for they have the air of men upon whom some 
thought of sorrow has just come. They seem uneasy, perplexed, 
troubled, looking from one to another, till all eyes rest on one who 
sits at the centre of the feast, calm and unmoved. He has just 
told them that in a little while he must go away fix)m them ; that 
one of them is about to betray him ; that they will all desert 
him ; that he shall be left alone to suffer ignominiously. They 
are filled with amazement and sorrow. They h^ve loved him and 
trusted him. They have looked to him to ftdfil long unanswered 
hopes. One by one, these hopes have vanished, until to-night 
they are all fled. 

It is a dark and solfemn hour. This is the last vigil. The 
morrow brings its suffering and death. A life of much devoted- 
ness, of simple and consistent faith, of sublime self-surrender, has 
attracted the attention, roused the hatred, of the rulers. With 
its stem integrity it has stood in the way of their tyrannies, and 
crossed them in their plans. With its just and loving spirit, it 
has stooped to the wants and woes and sins of those by other men 
looked upon as degraded and outcast. With its tender word it has 
encouraged these, while its just rebuke has condemned those. 
Because of its good, it has been evil spoken of; because of its 
truth, it has been persecuted and condepmed ; because of its love, 
it will be destroyed. With a full knowing of the future, Jesus 
sat that night calmly amid his friends. There were no words of 
enthusiastic followers or fellow-sufferers to buoy his spirits, and 
throw a false glare over the sad reality of fate. There were no 
curious speculations of philosophy about that future soon to 
receive him. The intuitions of conscience, the results of reason, 
had nothing to urge. There were no dreams of a future glory 
with his countrymen, when the dark hour of his people's wrong 
was passed, and they should learn to reverence his self-devotion ; 
nothing of that martyr-spirit which has led so many since to 
court and covet death. There was no wine to excite, or flowers 
to soothe, or lights and show to bewilder the senses, and divert 
the thought; nothing that could minister to insensibility, or 
tempt to bravado. It was an upper room, with its bare furnish- 
ing, secluded from the city. The repast was of unleavened 
bread, and bitter herbs, and common wine. He only was to die ; 
he only knew it. ' He was with his oldest and most intimate and 
truest friends, yet there was not one who knew him ; while, added 
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to the agony of his own approaching end, was the knowledge that 
the traitor's hand was with him on the table. Their hearts 
throbbing with tumultuous hopes, they had taken their places, 
contending, as they sat, for supremacy; showing, in that last 
hour, how little comprehension they yet had of the spirit of his 
teachings. From them there was no help. In all its horrors, 
the morrow stood before him. No artificial aid, no real or as- 
sumed stoicism, no proud reasoning of the future, sustained him. 
He sat alone, self-sustained^ drawing up, from his own deep inner 
being, the need for the hour, and giving of its rich supply to the 
need of those about him. 

Run over the record of that last interview, which shall retain 
its place among the holiest of the world's histories so long as the 
soul exists. It is the feast of unleavened bread, commemorative 
of the great fact in the history of the Jewish people. The bread 
and the wine are upon the table ; and, in an age .of symbols, and 
to a mind ever seizing upon the outward to express the inward, 
they suggest a fitting type and memorial of himself. The bread 
becomes his body, — the wine, his blood. Not varying the forms 
of the feast, or departing firom its character, he breathes into them 
and imparts to it a new spirit, a prospective value to supplant the 
retrospective. This night was to be the turning-point in the 
world's history, as that other had been in the Jew's. Following 
the plan of his whole life, — seeking not to abolish old things, 
but to fill them with a new spirit where it may be done, — he 
turns his attention to the thoughts belonging, not to the past, but 
to the present and the future, — to the utterance of those truths 
^hich now sustained him, and were to become the sustenance of 
all after him. Such words as these fall from his lips, and were 
garnered by the beloved disciple for the world's peace : — 

" Let not your hearts be troubled. I go to prepare a place for 
you, that where I am there ye may also be. A little while, and 
the world seeth me no more ; but ye see me. Because I live, ye 
shall live also. I will not leave you as orphans, comfortless. I 
will send the Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth ; and he will 
teach you all things. My peace I leave with you. I am going 
to my Father. Abide in me, and I will abide in you. Keep 
my commandments, and ye will abide in my love, even as I have 
kept my Father's commandments, and abide in his love. These 
things I command you, that ye love one another. They will put 

1* 
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you out of the synagogues ; yea, the time cometh that whosoever 
killeth you will think that he doeth God service. In the world 
ye will have tribulation: be of good cheer. I have overcome 
the world.'' And, when these words were finished, he lifted up 
his eyes and prayed, pouring into that petition the pent feeling 
of love for them that were his, and should come after him. How 
sublime and consoling that prayer, — the crowning completeness 
of that evening's interview ! The memory of it lingers in the 
world's life, and irradiates its faith. , Who has not felt its bless- 
ing? And then it was, before they went out, that, following the 
. custom of the feast, " they sang a hymn." There is nothing in 
our communion-service that impresses me more than these words, 
— ** they sang a hymny It was probably the usual paschal 
hymn; but then the Saviour sang it, and it was his parting 
hymn. How sweet and tender and confiding must have been its 
tone ! There are voices of tenderest sweetness lingering in our 
ears, voices hushed, long years ago, to all ears but ours ; there 
are living voices which have thrilled the very centre of our being, 
and made us, as we listened, feel as if drawn up where we hope 
to be ; but, passing the tenderness and sweetness and heavenli- 
ness of these, comes to the thought that parting hymn of Jesus, 
breathing a spurit how unlike the strain of the condemned Gi- 
ronde ! It woke no echoes in that slumbering city. None 
heard it save the remaining eleven, and those unseen hosts who 
wait about the Father ; and, when it ceased, Jesus led the way 
out into the moonlight and across the brook. 

From the supper to the garden, from the garden to the judg- 
ment, from the judgment to the cross ! No proud and death- 
defying song stirs the heart of singer and of hearer ; no encour- 
aging words of friends passing to the same penalty ; no outside 
stimulus to keep up courage or pre-occupy thought. The jeers 
and curses of the crowd, the barbarous cruelty of the soldiery, 
the derision of the thief, are all he hears and sees, save the con- 
fession of one malefactor, and the tears of a few devout women 
standing near the cross. Not at one blow is the sharp agony 
over ; but, wearied with torture, death comes at last, while the 
prayer of forgiveness lingers on his lips. 

So passed away one who, dwelling upon the earth, and par- 
taking ftiUy in its conditions, yet dwelt truly in the bosom of the 
Father. So did he meet deatib, in all its sharp and stem reality. 
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showing himself unconquered by it, triumphant over it. The 
soul is mute in the presence of the record. Words have lost 
their force. Imagination fails. Trusting in God, Jesus died; 
and the inheritance of that death is the world's salvation. " So- 
crates and Plato died like philosophers," was the eulogy of a " 
free-thinker of the past century, ** but Jesus Christ like a god." 
Other men have laid down their lives for their country ; but who, 
like this one, has trod the dark valley of suflFering for a world, 
buoyed by no present hope of reward, by no false enthusiasm, no 
fanatic zeal, drinking to the dregs the bitterest cup, that through 
him the generations might be saved from sin? 

I cannot fitly place before you the striking points of contrast 
between these two scenes, these two most remarkable last sup- 
pers. They will suggest themselves easily and naturally to any 
one who will ponder them. Viewed only from a human point of 
view, nothing could exceed in sublimity the heroic endurance, the 
noble self-forgetfulness, the fervent love of country, of that band 
of patriots. The -wtole scene is one not only of an intense inte- 
rest, but one from which we may draw much to admire and 
respect. But when we oome to measure it with that other ; to 
contrast it with that night, that morrow, that endurance ; to look 
at it from a Christian point of view, — how unworthy its scenes, 
its thoughts, its hopes, of man standing on the brink of such an 
immortality as Jesus 'has revealed ! Excited, to the highest 
pitch of heroic endurance, by the scenes through which they had 
lately passed ; believing themselves the great conservators of na- 
tional happiness, and that their deaths might accomplish what 
their lives had not ; almost fanatic, they had got to think the high- 
est glory was to die for country; to die with a proud scoffing at 
death; to die, either to sleep after life's fatigues, or to become 
re-absorbed into the eternal essence, and so endure for ever in an 
impersonal existence. They had not a true, calm bravery, — 
that serenity of faith which is the parent of the noblest heroism ; 
but a craving for martyrdom, — a restless, nameless longing. 
They died cheering each other on ; died before the crowd, their 
last breath formed into the utterance of a defiant death-song ; 
died leaving a memory which had something to do perhaps with 
the recoil from barbarism which at length came over France, but 
leaving the legacy of no worthy example to those coming after ; 
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died proudly and philosophically, but not as Christ died. How 
few even know that they have so lived and died ! 

But who that has read the world's history is ignorant of the 
life and death of Jesus ? Who that has not received some influ- 
ence, however faint, from them ? I have found it upon the pages 
of history everywhere, and in the records of all Christian peo- 
ples that ever sijice have met in commemoration of that night, — 
those who love the long-suffering and gentle Redeemer. The 
ages may come and go, but the memory of that last supper shall 
never fade from men's hearts ; and the hope and fiiith bom of it 
shall grow brighter and stronger for ever. Men may differ as to 
the manner, but they shall commemorate it in their hearts for 
ever ; they may honestly doubt of this or that connected with it ; 
but the spirit going out from that hour and that occasion is im- 
mortal, and its vigor perennial. The holiest affections of time 
shall cluster about that scene ; the deepest deep of faith and hope 
and love shall be reached by it. Men shall note it as the birth-- 
hour of the Christ within them, and, in the lagging hours of 
life, in remembering it, find themselves new-nerved for the great 
duties and contests before them, brought nearer him their pat- 
tern, and through him closer to their God. It shall exercise a 
power over human life and faith at last commensurate with the 
human race, until, in fulness of time, when all God's great pur- 
poses shall have been answered, there shall be none who are_^not 
prepared by faith and love below for a place at the Lamb's table 
in the kingdom of heaven. 

Meanwyie, are we making of this commemoration-service all 
that should be made of it? Is it, in itself, and to those par- 
ticipating in it, that savor of life unto life it might be made? 
Is our present communion-service, in its various appointments, 
exactly what it should be ? Does it nicely and fitly, and in the 
best manner, show forth the Lord's death until his coming? With 
all 6andor let me answer that I think not ; and, in saying so, let 
me not be thought rash or regardless of other men's opinions, or 
of customs which have the sanction of years. A question of deeper 
moment lies behind these : Have we seized the true idea of a 
commemorative occasion, and does our present administration of 
the Lord's Supper express and perform all that any administra- 
tion of it can ? 

An expression of personal feeling, however unpleasant or un- 
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wise, has this advantage, — that it lays before the world an indi- 
vidual experience, and so, in some way, may meet some other 
individual want. The whole subject of the Church — using that 
word in its common, limited sense — has been, for a long time, 
one of painful interest. I confess, myself, to have gone on ad- 
hering to old methods simply because I had no better to substi- 
tute, while I was deeply dissatisfied with them. , " It is easy 
enough to find fault," men coustantly say, and so crush some 
earnest and anxious spirit of inquiry. The expression of dissent 
is, however, the first step in a reform ; and, if the dissent be in 
no way arrogant or sinister, it ought to be kindly received and 
considered. A dissenter is not of necessity a disorganizer ; neither 
is a doubt of any particular religious form a want of faith in reli- 
gion itself. The forms in which we must express much of our 
religious faith are being constantly outgrown by our faith itself, 
and must be changed, unless we would dwarf faith to the propor- 
tions of the outgrown form. It is the law of the seed, when the 
conditions of its early existence are fulfilled and its first home 
beomes too narrqw, that it shall burst its shell, and take a form 
suited to its new capacity. In changing the form, it has not 
become untrue to its destiny, but taken that larger and nobler 
place for which it was created. So ought we, instead of clinging 
to ways and methods which faith has outstripped, to seek new forms 
in wWch to express our new proportions. Without doubt the doc- 
trine may be abused ; .and yet is it not best, even as Jesus did, to 
remodel old ways, that they may the better contain and express 
the new spirit ? 

What is the present mode of observing the Lord's Supper? 
After an audience have been sitting an hour or more, going 
through the regular service of the morning, an invitation, more 
or less comprehensive, is extended to those present to remain, 
that they may commemorate the death of the Saviour. The large 
proportion of the audience answer the invitation by going away. 
The few gather themselves in the body of the church; and the 
preacher stands at a table, and, with a few words of exhortation 
and of prayer, breaks the bread and pours' the wine, which the 
deacons take to all persons present. And the services are con-, 
eluded with a hymn, in some cases not sung by the communicants 
themselves, but by a hired choir, kept apart in the gallery to per- 
form this most touching part of the service. The first objection 
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to this method is the place it occupies, crowded and cramped in 
between two other services ; a method of procedure which, I ven- 
ture to say, never has been, and never would be, submitted to by 
any other thing. Is it fair, is it just, is it right, to answer the 
Saviour's request to remember him at a time most illy suited for 
it, — at a time selected from some motive of convenience, and per- 
petuated because it has grown into a custom ? Is it not doing 
dishonor to the Lord Jesus so to commemorate him ? Is it not 
taking from the immediate, vital effect of the service upon those 
who engage in it ? If one part of the day cannot be given up 
to the rite, why may it not be held in the evening ; and why, 
instead of the church, may it not be in a vestry or a house ; 
and why, instead of the ' bread and wine distributed as fhey are 
now, should they not be distributed by the clergyman, somewhat 
as is done in the -Episcopal church? The whole service, as at 
present conducted, is chilling and formal and unnatural. It is 
hard to rise above the deadening influences about. The flight of 
the many the moment they are asked to remember him they 
should of all other beings love to remember ; the array of silver, 
so unlike what one associates with the furnishing of that first 
table ; the movement of those whose oflScial duty it is to hand 
about the elements, seriously interfering, as it must, with their 
profit from the hour, and quite as seriously, sometimes, inter- 
fering with the comfort and profit of others ; the passing from 
lip to lip of the same goblet, a thing which the courtesy of social 
life forbids, from which we shrink in the circle of friendship and 
home ; these are some of the objections to the present method of 
holding this service. They may not affect others as they do the 
writer ; but he has had his suspicion that there were those beside 
himself troubled by these things, confirmed by remarks such as 
this: **I never heard any one say so before, and never dared 
speak of it ; but I feel just so." 

It will be easy to cry out against, and cry down, such a state- 
ment; ajid, if it were made in the spirit of destructiveness or 
ridicule, it would deserve to be cried down. The writer wholly 
denies any such spirit. He has stood at the table, and longed for 
some other way of keeping the feast of commemoration. He has 
felt the spirit curbed rather than helped, — its longing checked 
rather than answered. He has proposed what seemed to him a 
better way, but met only repulse. He knows how wedded men 
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are to old ways ; how they dread innovations ; how unwilling they 
are to try experiments. For himself he has long had a vision of 
something more nearly like that last supper, which he has felt 
might move men's hearts more than they are moved now, and do 
for the great church of Christ that which it waits to have done. 
At that hour which Jestts always chose for his own seasons of 
most secret communion, — that hour which on this very occasion 
he undoubtedly, on the same principle in part, selected, — the 
hour when work is done, and the world grows still, — let the dis- 
ciples of Jesus gather about a table, on which shall stand the 
simple elements of memorial, — bread and wine. In their midst 
let the pastor be, as the Master of the Feast, breaking the bread, 
pouring the wine, and distributing to each. Let there be pray- 
ers and reading and an address ; but let the social element pre- 
vail. Let it be a sober and earnest communion, in all its features 
as nearly as possible resembling that night on which the Saviour 
was betrayed. That it might not lose its power, and suffer no 
danger of a lapse into the formalism we wish to escape, let it be 
observed not more than four or six times a year, and let as many 
of those times as possible be the anniversaries of leading events 
in the Saviour's life. It may be that such a service would be 
found every way objectionable and impossible; but it seems to 
have every thing in its favor, except that it is something new, 
and will require more time from the clergyman, and somewhat 
more trouble to some of the people. But surely these are 
trifling obstacles if we may reasonably hope to put a quicker 
spirit into a service which, invaluable as it is, does not touch 
men's hearts as that memory is capable of touching them. 

No one element do our churches or our lives so much need as 
the quickening spirit of the Master, and in no one way may they 
so surely obtain it as by a wise and fitting service of commemo- 
ration. 

J. F. w. w. 



The small drbps that, from endless sources, instil a strengthen- 
ing sweetness into the draught of life, cannot be counted, and are 
soon forgotten ; but their united influence leaves the world better 
and happier than it would else have been. — J. J, Tayler. 
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CARELESSNESS. 



We have long held that carelessness is regarded too carelessly ; 
that it does not belong, where it is commonly classed, among the 
wholly venial fiiults. 

Let it appear as it may, lA conduct, speech, or personal habits 
of any kind, it indicates an incomplete or undisciplined character. 
It is something amiss, which need not be so. In inany cases, it 
exists only &om want of effort to correct it ; but that effort is not 
made, because the evil is underrated. We would gladly urge 
more serious consideration of the subject on some who think little 
about it, and on others who imagine it enough to confess gaily, — 
" Oh, yes ! I know I am careless ; " and then proceed more lightly, 
saying and doing what ought not to be said or done, and leaving 
undone what ought to be done. 

There is, of course, a great difference in temperaments, affect- 
ing this part of character as well as all others. And there is a 
still greater difference in training, in the education received from 
circumstances and friends in early life, affecting our mental habits 
in this respect seriously. 

But, after all, there are few of us who would not find, on 
reflection, that, if we look narrowly into consequences, our 
responsibilities as to every deed and word are heavier and more 
incessant, more steady in their pressure, than we have been apt 
to consider them. 

The world joins us in censuring those who are simply careless 
in great matters. Carelessness in regard to money affidrs, in 
regard to health and life, or to any trusts usually deemed impor- 
tant, is often boldly pronounced criminal Especially after ter^ 
rible consequences have ensued, public indignation comes down 
upon the thoughtless offender with an unexpected and wholesome 
avalanche of condemnation ; and the culprits are no, doubt often 
roused to a desirable though painful conviction of the seriousness 
of their own delinquency. But who inquires or knows any thing 
of the immense amount of distress existing in the world at this 
instant, which is the sole product of thoughtlessness in small 
things? 

Not to care whether we are doing just what we ought to do. 
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and saying the best thing we could, is to insure frequent trans- 
gression. 

Leaving out deeds and misdeeds, however, let us confine 
ourselves to words. For, in several ways, words that are ill- 
considered drop seeds that we have no right to sow. 

We have false reports circulating in society continually ; some- 
times harmless ones, often dangerous. Were they visible, we 
should see the atmosphere darkened by clouds of idle and cruel 
stories, floating hither and thither, poisoning the general sym- 
pathies of society, and settling where they may most surely 
afflict We do not believe that all this amount of winged, invisi- 
ble mischief is generated from human depravity. Most frequently, 
it springs from mere heedlessness. 

One individual is careless as to the exact veracity of his state- 
ments, although he would not knowingly tell a lie. Another 
observes not in whose presence he declares things that should not 
be published. Another accompanies his account of a fact with 
his own rash conjectures as to the motives of the parties, forget- 
ting that his conjectures will probably travel about with the main 
statement, and become a part of it. And most frequent of all 
cases are those in which mischief is done in the way of suggestion. 

We hold that no one has a right to overlook possibilities in 
this respect. It is certain that our words often awaken a train 
of thought in the minds of our hearers which we did not antici- 
pate. But oftentimes they are precisely what we ought and 
should have anticipated, if we had considered but a minute. If 
our own personal afiairs would suffer materially by an impru- 
dent speech, how wonderfully cautious we become ! The most 
communicative become discreet in such a case ; we consider who 
is present, we weigh our words, we can be reserved and taciturn 
for the occasion. We do not let our secrets leak out through 
inferences drawn from our remarks'; we make no comments that 
may awaken inquiries. Were we but a^ careful for others! 
And did we but consider that the Catholic servant, attending the 
table, hears our attacks on his faith and priesthood ! They may 
awaken pain and anger, but are not meant to do him good, and 
cannot. Then we carelessly rave on about personal beauty, 
forgetting that the young girl who silently listens is following out 
the idea, and learning, what we did not mean to teach, the mighty 
importance of externals. 

VOL. zm. 2 
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We have heard a gentleman say to another at his dinner-table, 
" I am surprised you don't let your boy drink wine; mine all 
do, and Tm not a bit afraid of it's hurting them." The boy was 
present. 

We have heard a lady say to another, in the presence of a 
young daughter of the latter, "Why don't you send Laura to 
boarding-school ? She will never have any manners^ if you keep 
her always at your apron-string." The daughter heard, brooded 
over the question, grew uneasy at home, and, for th^ first time in 
her hfe, gave her mother serious discomfort for many months. 

We have heard a careless remark, whose evil consequences 
were of still more serious import. A lady actually said to a 
young girl of twelve, " So your father is going to marry again. 
Don't you dread the idea of a step-mother? " This tiny drop of 
venom sunk deep, spread, and, for some years, poisoned the peace 
of that which might have been a happy household. The speaker 
did not intend all this mischief; no, none at all. She forgot her 
words the moment they were uttered. But was her carelessness 
venial? 

Which of us cannot remember kindred instances ? Which of us 
has not sinned? Which of us has dignified these errors with the 
name of sin ?i Which of us cannot find words of Scripture that 
tax us with the sins of the tongue ? Which of us will not be 
surprised and alarmed, when, on attempting a reformation, we 
find, by the difficulty of the task, how evil our habits have been ? 
May we deem it a matter worthy of self-examination and prayer. 

L. J. H. 



THE LIGHT OF THE SPIRIT. 

" In thy light ehaU we see light." 

When the God-voice was heard of Chaos first, 

And a deep joy through her far chambers quivered, - 
Grew into form, — and out of darkness burst 

In the quick arrowy light that glanced and shivered, 
With a glad touch of instant revelation. 
Along the track of an unshaped creation, — 
The wakened elements in wonder thrilled 

At the new life that startled their reposing, 
And trembled in the glorious flood that filled 

The distant deeps, their mysteries disclosing. 
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Sourceless it seemed, till, with a mighty hand, 

God gathered in the wandering shafts that burned 
Afar through space, and, in the circling band 

Of the sphered sun, their golden fires inurned. 
From his own fulness thence for ever fed, 

Earthward the glory is for ever flowing ; 
Down, by a visible ministry, to shed 

Life upon them who live by his bestowing. 



So — as from out the early darkness — shineth 

Light in our hearts, that stir with mystic feeling. 
Till his dear Love its holy presence shrineth. 

When yearning souls may look to its revealing. 
Throned in the heavens, the Son of his anointing 

Weareth his gathered glory as a crown. 
And sends, along the path of his appointing. 

The warmth of holy benediction down. 



The Spirit, forth from God, through Christ proceeding, 

Toucheth each heart as sun-rays touch the flower ; 
Sure as the snaft through cloudless ether speeding. 

Living and kindled for its work of power. 
The gleam that resteth on the petalled cup 

Was born from out the burning heart of heaven ; 
So to the soul, that reverent looketh up. 

Are quickening thrills from God's own being given. 



Stirs the deep spirit with an earnest sense 
Of truth, — of love 1 It is the definite token 

Of his thought for thee, and the outgushing thence 
That reacheth thee, in lines of light unbroken ! 



Down — through thy Saviour ! whose dear face beholding, 

Seest thou the perfect image of his love ! 
Feelest the mantle of his presence folding 

Warm around thee, like the sunshine from above ! 

A. D. T. w. 
Milton Hill, Odt. 8. 
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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SYLVESTER JUDD.* 

We would express our gratitude for this admirable Memoir. Such 
a book is a precious gift. It is manifestly a tribute of love. Its 
author, a lady, and a relative of our departed friend, had known 
him from his early days, and had wisely observed the tenden- 
cies, turning-points, and results of his interesting character. We 
love a genial spirit and generous appreciation in a biographer. 
Truth we require, and here we have it ; but we do not admire 
cold, sharp criticism, fear of a full heart, jealousy of praise. Let 
the warm, friendly heart of the biographer show itself; let love 
tell the story of the loved one, free and full. We have read this 
book with delight. We are impressed by the thought, that this 
world sometimes ** entertains angels unawares." 

Mr. Judd's literary works had made his name known, and we 
were not ignorant that he was highly esteemed by those who best 
knew him ; but he was quiet, cared nothing for common notoriety, 
and his peculiar worth by multitudes of us was not recognized. 
This graceful Memoir will give to many a new sense of the loss 
which we have sustained, in the removal of so true and rich a soul to 
the spiritual life. So deeply have we been moved by this unfold- 
ing of Mr. Judd's inner life, that we would make a record of 
what most interests us. 

The outward life of the subject of this Memoir contained 
nothing remarkable. He was born in the hill-country of Western 
Massachusetts, the birthplace of many distinguished men. Du- 
ring his childhood, his father removed to Northampton, and his 
youth was passed in the beautiful valley of the Connecticut. We 
deem him fortunate in the circumstances of his birth, childhood, 
and youth. He inherited the health, moral vigor, and honest 
habit of the New England yeomanry. To pass one's youth in 
Northampton is no small privilege. Those of us who have had 
a home in that lovely valley can never forget its meadows and 
hill-sides and peaceful hearth-stones. He was fitted for college 
at Hadley ; and was graduated at Yale, with considerable distinc- 
tion as a scholar, in the year 1836, at twenty-four years of age. 

* Life and Character of Sylvester Judd. Boston : Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
New York : C. S. Francis & Co. 1854. 
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He studied theology at Cambridge, and was settled at Augusta, 
Maine, where he lived useful and beloved, laborious, and, as it will 
prove, widely influential, until his death, a period of thirteen 
years. 

His Memoir should be read by all ministers and by all parish- 
ioners. We scarcely know a book that would be more useful to 
the rehgious life of our parishes. As he said, he meant his 
people should always "know where to find him; " and they did 
find him, and found him so full of the Master's spirit that they 
gathered closely about him; and now since his departure, for 
months together, they have met on sabbath-days, and listened to 
the reading of his sermons, many of which had been preached 
to them more than once before he passed into the spiritual 
world. 

But, chiefly, it is to the story of an inward experience that we 
would call attention ; to apxious thought upon religious subjects ; 
to hidden conflicts ; to severe trials ; and, finally, to the dawning 
of new light, and to the enjoyment of victory and peaceful growth 
in an excellence. 

Prom earliest childhood, Mr. Judd showed a religious spirit. 
His friends, and the whole community amidst which he was 
brought up, were Trinitarian Congregationalists. ^he theory of 
Calvinism was planted in the genial soil of his young heart. He 
was regarded as eminently a child of grace. At the age of thirteen 
years, he was counted among the fruits of a great revival in North- 
ampton ; and, four years afterward, he became a member of the 
church. He was most earnestly religious, — filled with trembling 
anxieties and earnest longings. He was a missionary among his 
schoolfellows, and even travelled into the neighboring towns 
to exhort sinners to flee to Christ for the salvation of their 
souls. 

In this state, he entered Tale College, where all the influences 
are intended to be favorable to the religious opinions which had 
been inculcated upon his young heart ; and, during the first few 
months of his college-Ufe, his letters show his usual zeal ; but at 
length a change comes over him. He is silent upon religious 
topics. He seems unhappy, almost desponding. His soul is 
locked up in an impenetrable reserve. He seeks to be alone. 
His friends are troubled with his demeanor. They cannot account 
for his strange silence ; and the irritability of excited nerves and 
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troubled spirit seems utterly irreconcilable with his former cha- 
racter. Manifestly he is unhappy; but what makes him so? 

Years pass on. His college-life is closed. He becomes a 
teacher. His friends hope that now he will be happier ; and that, 
after a period of school-teaching, he will become a teacher of 
Christ and the orthodoxy of Calvin. But still his bearing and 
conduct are unaccountable to them ; he has the offer of a profes- 
sorship in a Western college, a Presbyterian institution, and 
declines it ; and, in a few months, gives up his school, and goes 
home to his father's house. 

The great struggle, for years pent up in his soul, consuming 
the strength of his young manhood, and making him a stranger 
in his father's house, has reached its crisis, and the result must 
be made known. What is it ? Calvinism has been weighed in 
the balance, and found wanting. He has lost faith in the opi- 
nions of his childhood ; his soul has left the system and the sect 
of his mother, and all at home whom he most tenderly loves. 
He knows he shall be considered a backslider and a heretic, and 
that his former zeal will be recalled to bear witness to his melan- 
choly fall ;. but he must speak. 

For years he has kept silent, unwilling to afflict his parents 
and family, and disappoint the church that looked to him as one 
of its sons, who would preach Christ according to Calvin. He 
has been young, and uncertain what the result of his study and 
his progress might be ; but now he knows : he is no longer a 
Calviiiist. God, in answer to his long search and prayers and 
tears, has led him into a more excellent way ; and he must speak, 
though it be to leave father and mother and brothers and sisters. 
He must tell them what has made him unhappy ; what prevented 
his acceptance of the professorship ; and what now has caused 
him to give up his school, — all his living. He is a man of 
mature age ; he has his own responsibilities ; he must do his own 
work. And now we find him twenty-four years old, giving to 
father and mother, brothers and sisters, the reasons of his depar- 
ture from Calvinism. And though he has known almost nothing 
of Unitarians or their writings, known them chiefly through the 
prejudices of his early years, he has been led to their views of. 
truth, and he shows the rock on which he stands. 

Behold that son, unwilling to cause unhappiness, yet compelled 
by duty to speak, — after four years of darkness, study, and prayer, 
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drawing aside the curtain of his benevolent reserve, to disclose 
the great revolution of opinion that has taken place in his 
soul! 

He prepared a paper exclusively for his father's family, which 
he called " Cardiagraphy ; a heart record. It was a declaration 
and a defence, admirable for its vivid lights upon truth and error, 
for its clear discriminations and strong statements. It is evident 
his whole soul was in it. It is well named Cardiagraphy. It is 
a long paper, of more than twenty pages. A few extracts and 
sketches must suffice to give some idea of its spirit and power. 
It shows how deeply the young man had thought, and how fer- 
vently he had prayed. 

" I write to relieve myself in expressing my feelings, and to 
gratify my father's family, who may wish to know me better. I 
seem to be changed : jn some respects I am ; but, in a higher 
sense, I am not. So far as relates to the fundamental point of 
all ^religion, — that which ought to be the great end of life ; that 
which antedates and supersedes creeds, formularies, communions, 
schools ; that which is immutable amidst all changes, — to wit, the 
happiness of man and the glory of God, I declare I am conscious 
in myself of no change. . . . Will my &iends call me changed, 
— sadly, dangerously, greatly changed ? 

" Do I love God? Do I delight in his service ? I can only 
say, if ever I experienced these feelings, I do now. These are 
the holiest and most delightful emotions that can fill our hearts, 
and why should I neglect and repress them ? . . . 

" To speak more immediately of my present religious senti- 
ments. I am emerging, or rather have emerged, from the abyss 
of doubt and universal skepticism. I was infidel to what ? To 
Calvinism. But Calvinism, it was said, was most assuredly the 
religion of the Bible ; and Gt)d was the author of the Bible, and 
of that religion." Here was the struggle. But his deepest soul 
protested against Calvinism. And, in losing his faith in that, he 
says he seemed to lose his Bible, his religion, and his God : ^' But 
an unseen hand was guiding me. The Spirit of the true God was 
upon me. I was led to examine my Bible, to see what it con- 
tained. I found my God there. I was led to look upon the 
work of his creation, and I found him there. My God, my Bible, 
my religion, were returned to me, and I was happy. I record 
tUs with the most profound gratitude to Him who is the author 
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of all light, truth, and blessedness." He tells them how, for 
four years, he had groped in darkness, which the errors of a false 
religion had wrapped about him. He had kept silent, because he 
would not make them miserable by exposing his crushed 
heart. 

He draws a startling portrait of Calvinism, with its doctrines 
of original sin, infant damnation, limited atonement, and moral 
inability ; — the whole earth scathed with a curse ; — the human 
soul filled with dark despair, malignant hatred, insatiable envy, 
bitter cursing;' hating God, hating goodness. ** Is it true tlmt 
man's nature, before actual sin, is adapted to hate his God? 
Alas, alas ! what infatuation possesses the human mind ! How 
has man mistaken himself! how has he mistaken his God! 
delusion, dpubly damned, that causes our creed to give the lie 
to our consciousness, and makes the soul dig in itself its hell, and 
then lie down in its own suffering ! 

He turns from this " gloomy prospect," longing to escape from 
the " dark ages of a deceived and deceiving theology." He graaps 
the truth proclaimed by many voices, that God made man in his 
own image and similitude. He would truly know the nature that 
God gives us ; and, as the product and gift of God, duly respect it. 
''My soul looks upward to its God; it sees his perfections; it 
loves, and is happy. It looks upon its fellow-bfeings ; it sees in 
them the image of its God ; it loves, and is happy. It looks over 
the face of nature ; it sees everywhere the manifestations of its 
God ; it loves, and is happy. The soul craves a pure, a godlike 
religion. It finds such in the Bible, and knows the Bible is 
divine, and rejoices in its possession. It looks upon Jesus Christ, 
and, seeing in him the counterpart of its God, rejoices to find its 
God ' manifest in the flesh ; ' and that, amidst the many infirmi- 
ties of our being, its aspirings after conformity to its God are 
assisted by a sensible exemplar. My soul seeks happiness, and 
finds it, where alone it is to be found, in the fulness of my God. 
. . . Religion is the soul communing with its God. I would 
strive, then, to make the world my temple, and life itself one act 
of devotion." 

Having, with graphic touches, by burning words, unfolded his 
views of the soul's relation to God, he exclaims, ''These views 
and feelings, my dear friends, I delight to cherish. I am fixed 
in them. I cannot give them up. They are a part of my being ; 
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inwrought into the fibre of my soul. I am conscious of them. 
I shall rejoice to live for them, and would gladly die for them. 
If they are not founded in truth, then there is no religion, no 
God, no soul. The world is an enigma. We ourselves are a 
wild chaos of absurdities. All things are the sport of a maUgnant 
chance. There is no truth. We are in a world of illusions. 
But this cannot be." 

"Liberty, light, love," is his motto. Liberty of thought and 
action within due bounds. Light, knowledge, is the handmaid of 
religion. Religion gives knowledge its chief value. All truth is 
in harmony. " It is the same in nature and in revelation. God 
has made nature, he has made the Bible. Who will, then, impi- 
ously dissever the Bible from nature, — revealed religion from 
natural religion? . . . God speaks, and reason is the echo of 
his voice. He creates, and reason is the mirror of his omnipo- 
tence." God speaks to reason. Who, then, will trample down 
reason? But love is the fulfilling of the law. Love is the pre- 
rogative of the soul ; 'tis its commanding excellence. It is its 
free, native, blissful exercise. But, according to Calvinism, the 
soul naturally hates. It cannot love its God. It cannot love the 
human race. I reject Calvinism, because it opposes the Bible, 
nature, my reason, and my consciousness. 

Next he turns to the name of his present faith, " Unitarian- 
ism ; " alludes to the prejudice and hate that attach to it : tells 
how he has shrunk fit)m it ; but now he cares not for names, but 
hungers for truth. But what so revolting in the name Unitarian- 
ism? And he speaks of the divine unity as a clear and manifest 
teaching of both Old and New Testaments ; and conclusively 
shows, that the Trinity is not taught in the Bible, and that it can- 
not stand in connection with the unity, which is clearly taught. 
God the Father is God alone. The Holy Spirit is his essential 
influence and operative' power. " Christ is a great and glorious 
being; there is no other like him. 'He is the brightness of 
God's glory, the express image of his person.' He is truly, I 
do not say literally, ' God with us.' He is ' God manifest in the 
flesh.' He is our Redeemer from sin. He is ' the Captain of our 
salvation.' He is * the High Priest of the new covenant.' We 
may love him, because in him dwells the perfection of excellence. 
We may imitate him, because he is like God. I wish only to 
preach Christ. For me to live in Christ. In the days of my 
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doubt, I bad almost given up Christ. My soul wandered over 
the tumultuous waters of scepticism, and could find no rest for 
the sole of its foot. It has now returned to the ark of its ever- 
lasting rest." 

And now, glancing over the bright points of his new faith, that 
thrill through his joyous soul, he exclaims, *^ If this is to be a 
Unitarian, then I am one. And I rejoice in the ine£fable glory 
which God, by such a character, is pleased to confer upon us, 
unworthy worms of the dust." 

Alluding to the prejudices against Unit^rianism, and' the 
reproaches poured upon it from the pulpit and in private, he ear- 
nestly declares, ''If Unitarianism looks coldly upon man, and 
with indifference upon God ; if it locks itself up in the shadowy 
recesses of selfishness ; if it indulges no lofty aspirings, no holy 
desires ; if it have no sympathies, no heart, no head ; if it be a 
negative insensibility in respect to the great, the godlike, and the 
good ; if it be this, though it may abjure Calvinism, then I am 
not a Unitarian." 

'' Death, I do not fear. . . . The shadows which did hang about 
it have melted away in the light of faith and hope. . . . Jesus 
has dissipated the gloom of the grave. ... I would reverberate 
that outbreaking of ecstasy and triumph, ' death ! where is thy 
sting? grave ! where is thy victory? I thank my God who 
giveth me the victory through my Lord Jesus Christ.' " 

" What is hell? " To be without God, without holy commu- 
nion, without spiritual sight and feeling, is hell. " To be assimi- 
lated to the earth, till the soul becomes materialized by the gross 
contact, is hell." ''Any thing that is not heaven, holiness, and 
God, to beings born with such natures and susceptibilities as we 
have, is hell ; 'tis ' the gnawing worm,' * the quenchless fire.' 
There may be direct inflictions of punishment. But God, in this 
world, generally punishes men by leaving them to the fruit of 
their own doings. In the next world, it will be hell enough to 
be unspiritualized, unholy, unglorified." 

And now, with many earnest, tender words, he opens his deep- 
est heart to his parents and brethren; the paper cannot be 
thoughtfully read without tears; and, finally, alluding to the 
behest of duty to rise up and walk in the new light, he says to 
his fi*iends, praying in his heart that his words may be verified, 
"You will not care what name I bear, provided I am only 
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engaged in removing the sin and eartUiness of man, that he may 
reflect, in unobscured lustre, the full-orbed glory of his God." 

The experience opened to us in this Memoir is of great signifi- 
cance and value. Here is a young man, who, from his earliest 
days, was brought up amidst the selectest influences of Galyinistic 
orthodoxy. Eeligiously inclined, he opened his young heart to 
the doctrines of the creed ; he glowed with zeal ; consecrated him- 
self, by a private written covenant, an afiecting document, which 
is given to us in the Memoir, and thought of nothing but giving 
his life to vindicate and spread the doctrines which he had 
embraced. But the Bible, and the light of his own soul, reveal 
to him the falsehood and hideousness of doctrines which had 
been given him for Christianity. He shrinks appalled ; whither 
shall he turn; is all false? He studies the Bible; sees a track 
of light, to him a new way ; and gradually the heavens open 
before him ; darkness flees away, and he rejoices in a new faith ; 
and even when he finds that this new faith bears a hated name 
among all his old friends, still he glories in it as the true way of 
life. For what he now sees to be truth, he is willing to take up 
the cross, and be called a backslider and heretic, and, by his 
former associates, be accounted one who denies Christ. 

The " Cardiagraphy " shows him at the age of opening man- 
hood, his earnest soul rejoicing in its new, cheering light. That 
light grew brighter ; he longed for its wider spread, and became 
a minister of its gospel ; and, after thirteen years of study and 
pastoral labor, we find him declaring to his people, in an anni- 
versary sermon, " By bringing me to Unitarianism, God un- 
sealed my eyes ; he led me to a world of truth, before hidden ; 
he flooded my mind with blessed revelations of ];iimself and Christ 
and man ; and, unless I were a traitor to God, love, and my con- 
' victions and conscience, I could not but preach and do as I haVe." 
Would that we all might so feel our obligations to God, and to 
the'" glorious gospel " he has given us ! 

With more than cheerfulness, with a quiet, deep joy, Mr. Judd 
gave his life to the ministry. He never talked, we are ready to 
believe, about." the sacrifices he was maMng; " but rather was 
grateful for the opportunity of laboring in the ministry, for the 
salvation of men and the glory of God. ^is labors were abun- 
dant ; too much probably for a constitution not very strong. He 
sought to create new interest in the church ; to bring all believers 
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into the pale of its sacred influences, and make it the most valued 
and powerful institution on the earth ; founded upon a rock, and 
filled, guarded round about, by consecrated souls, so that the 
gates of hell cannot prevail against it His life, for all of us, is a 
noble lesson. As a writer in his books, as a preacher in his 
pulpit, as a pastor among his flock, and as a man everywhere, 
— he made good the words of his " Cardiagraphy," " I wish only 
t( ireach Christ. For me to live is Christ." 

With much unuttered, we restrain our pen, which runs easily 
01. upon the many ifruitful suggestions of this excellent biography. 
We have said our friend was fortunate in the circumstances of Us 
birth and early years : he was happy in all things ; his doubts 
and anguish even led him, or rather impelled him, to a deeper 
aad holier life ; he was happy, too, in his home at Riverside, on 
the Kennebec, and in the friends who surrounded it ; and, last of 
all, he is happy in having a biographer, who so deeply loves and 
reveres him, to unfold his life and character. He looks benignly 
upon us from the finely-engraved portrait that embellishes this 
Memoir ; there, too, for a frontispiece, is the cottage, and its sur- 
roundings, that contained his home ; and, with tenderest feeling, 
it is told, how, on a winter-day, his mourning parishioners bore 
his body to the house of prayer, and thence to its grave. But 
sacred memories came in throngs to strengthen them ; they pon- 
dered their pastor's words and deeds, and looked up to Heaven. 

G. w. H. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 



An attendant at the recent meeting of the Board of Foreign 
Missions at Hartford, writes this of an uneducated speaker : — 
"In describing the emotions of interest and joy which he felt 
on some occasion, in witnessing what God had wrought, he told 
us that his heart flew right up to the top of his head. That, said 
I to myself, is exactly what we, here and everywhere else, need. 
What we want now, to give a new impulse to our prayers and 
efforts for the salvation of the world is to have our hearts * fly up 
into our heads ; ' or better, in the exact words of the speaker, * on 
to the top of our heads,' so as to energize our intellects." 
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BABY CARL. 

Out from clouds of fear and darkness. 
Clothed in sunbeams, thou didst fall. 
Filling all the house with brightness. 

At thy coming. 

Baby Carl ! 
Light mysterious lingers with thee. 
From beyond the prison- wall 
That our hands of day have builded 

Hound the spirit. 

Baby Carl ! 

When thou smilest, art thou hearing 
Some familiar angel call 1 
Or do bright celestial visions 

Float about thee. 

Baby Carl ? 
By thy beauty and thy sweetness, 
Thou dost hold all hearts in thrall ; 
Willing hands obey the mandates 

Of imperious 

Baby CarH 

Underneath thy folded eyelids 
Creep no phantoms to appall ; 
Smile-wreathed dreams betray no glimpses 

Of Life's Battle, 

Baby Carl ! 
Time shall bear the conflict to thee ; 
Late or soon, it comes to all ; 
Veiled awhile, in' love paternal. 

From thy vision. 

Baby Carl ! 

Clouds of care shall close about thee. 
Fear shall make thy heart to quail ; 
• Powerless is our love to shield thee 
From the combat. 
Baby Carl ! 
TOL. xm. 3 
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Ere tbine innocence forsakes thee, 

Or the angel-watches fail, 

May the Father's love recall thee 

Back to heaven, 

Baby Carl ! 

Salem. 



8. P. C. 



A NEW YEAR'S SERMON. 

BY SBV. JOSEPH ALLEN, D.D. 
James, iy. 14: "For what is your life?" 

I SHALL not, as the announcement of mj text might lead you to 
expect, discourse to you of the brevity of human life ; nor shall 
I answer the question, as it might well be answered, and as the 
apostle James, with touching pathos, has answered it, saying, 
'' It is even a vapor, which appeareth a little time, and then van- 
ishethaway;" for, although this answer conveys a just senti- 
ment and a seasonable admonition, it is not the only answer that 
is true to nature and to the facts of human experience, or the 
only one that it behooves us to consider and to apply. 

Life is indeed a yapor, unsubstantial and fleeting as the morn- 
ing mist, or the fleecy clouds, that float for an hour on the moun- 
tain-tops, and then dissolve into thin air. 

*« Fleeting as were the dreams of old, 
Remembered Uke a tale that* s told. 
We pass away." 

By a great variety of emblems and metaphors have poets and 
^moralists sought to illustrate the vanity of human life and the 
transitoriness of all earthly things ; and the experience of all 
ages has attested the truthfulness of their descriptions. 

But I wish at this time to present the subject under a different 
aspect ; and my object will be to show life's value rather than its 
vanity ; to set it before you, not as a thing to be lightly esteemed, 
but as an object of inestimable worth. 

In what, then, does the true value of life consist? I/Hiy is it 
a cause for exultation and giving of thanks, that, when God had 
formed man of the dust of the earth, he breathed into the moulded 
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clay the breath of life, and made him a living soul ? Why is the 
birth of a living child an occasion of joy and mutual congratu- 
lations ? What is there in this possession that gives it its pecu- 
liar charm, — that makes men cling to it with so tenacious a 
grasp, and relinquish it with so much reluctance? Why do we 
love life, desire to live long on the earth, and, to gain even a short 
reprieve, are willing to submit to most painful surgical operations? 
And why do most persons shrink with horror at the thought of 
annihilation, or of a sleep that knows no waking ? 

The answer is not difficult. It readily suggests itself to every 
one who is accustomed to look within, and to consider the facts of 
his own consciousness. For he sees that life is indeed a great 
reality, a precious boon, a glorious opportunity, a sacred de- 
posit ; one of those good gifts that come down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is neither variableness nor shadow of turning. 

Consider, then, what is life to a being so elevated in rank, so 
highly endowed, as man. At his birth, he is introduced into this 
magnificent temple of nature, where ten thousand wonders meet 
his view, and challenge his admiration. The heavens, with all 
their hosts ; the earth, with all its garniture of forest and cul- 
tivated field, of snow-clad mountain and sequestered vale and 
wide-spread plkin, its nutritious grains, its delicious fruits ; the 
ample provision made by the good Father for the nourishment 
and gratification of his children ; the beauties of nature and of 
art ; the pleasures of memory and of hope ; all the rich enter- 
tainments, and all the heartfelt joys, that belong to society, 
firiendship, and love ; all, in a word, that makes home attractive, . 
and our very existence a benediction ; — all these rich possessions, 
— all these blessed privileges, — all these fountains of pure en- 
joyment, are the accompaniments of life; come to us and depart 
firom us with life; are dependent on that mysterious principle 
which God breathed into the moulded clay to make it a Hving^ 
man. ^ 

With life, too, are indissolubly connected the higher faculties, 
the intellectual and moral powers, together with the means and 
opportunities of culture and progress beyond any assignable limits. 
Hence life becomes, not merely a theatre of rich and varied enter- 
tainments, but a great free school for training the affections, for 
disciplining the passions, for cultivating the intellect, — in a 
word, for educating the whole man, that so he may be fitted to 
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do life's work, and ready at his Master's call to "go up 
higher." 

Life is a field to be tilled ; a garden to be dressed ; a battle- 
ground, on which a great moral warfare is to be carried on, till 
the victory is achieved and the prize is won. There are seasons 
for rest and contemplation; but the great business of life is 
action, — six days of labor to one of rest. Work — hard work — 
is man's destiny, as it is the condition of his success. " Work while 
the day lasts " is the Master's command ; and there is no remis- 
sion, no reprieve, till the night comes, in which fio man can work. 

And when we consider these things, and take into the account 
all the satisfactions and joys, all the privileges and opportunities, 
to which life introduces and welcomes us, — more especially when 
we take into view the relation which subsists between the life that 
now is and that which is to come, and bring home to our minds 
the great truth which underlies and gives support to the whole 
&bric of Christianity, that life is the season^ of probation, the 
spring-time of an immortal year, so that, whatsoever any man 
soweth here, he shall reap hereafter, — how can we l^ist the 
conclusion, that life possesses a value that cannot be estimated ; 
that it is a blessed privilege to live on the earth ; to breathe the 
vital air ; to behold the beauties of creation ; to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sense, and the higher satisfactions and purer joys which 
are derived from the cultivation and exercise of our social affec- 
tions, and our intellectual and moral powers ! And who can &il 
to see that it is wrong, — a moral offence, — a sin against one's 
•own soul, for a being so nobly endowed, so well provided for, to 
waste or abuse, or destroy this good gift that cometh down fix)m 
above, — this effluence from the Spirit of Jehovah ? 

And yet consider by how many it is thus perverted and abused, 
received without gratitude, held without any sense of responsi- 
bleness, turned to no good account to themselves or to others. 
Some, by improvidence and indolence ; some, by sensuality and 
brutal excesses; and others, still, by the habitual violation of 
the laws of social morality, by secret fraud or open violence 
trespassing on the rights of their neighbors, — by these, and other 
similar means, despoil life of its charms, destroy its true value, 
and make it a poor, despised, worthless thing ; a crushing bur- 
den, under which they stagger and groan; a dungeon, from 
which the sweet light of heaven is excluded; a hell of self-- 
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inflicted torment, " where their worm dieth not, and the fire is 
not quenched." 

Life is not worth much to the ruined spendthrift, the bloated 
inebriate, the worn-out debauchee. Life is not worth much to 
the felon, doomed for his crimes to the gallows, or to hard labor 
for life within the walls of jour penitentiaries or prisons. Life 
is not worth much to the perpetrator of secret crime, who, though 
undetected and unsuspected, carries about with him the curse of 
Cain, — a guilty conscience ; who, though not shut up within the 
solid masonry of the prison-house, yet feels that he cannot escape 
from himself, nor recover his peace of mind or his self-respect; 
and who, without repentance, can have no just hope in God; 
and to whom, if he have not made shipwreck of faith, there 
must remain a fearful looking-for of a judgment to come. Life, 
alas ! is not worth much to him who has lost his innocence and 
his honor, who has blasted the hopes of his family and friends, 
and, it may be, brought down the grey hairs of &ther or mother 
•with sorrow to the grave. If, to such, life has any value, it must 
be for the low and grovelling pleasures of sense, or for the grati- 
fication of some demoniac passion or desire, for which it furnishes 
the occasion and the means ; unless, perchance, better thoughts 
and worthier purposes shall be awakened in the guilty bosom, 
and sufiering and shame shall awaken penitential sorrow, and he 
that was dead shall be made alive again, and the lost one shall be 
found. 

Again : wholly independent of character and desert, the value 
of life is not the same to all. It varies greatly, according to the 
condition and circumstances of the individual. Other circum- 
stances being equal, it is of more value to the young, or to those 
in middle life, than to those to whom only a brief remnant re- 
mains, — to whom the day is far spent, and the night is at hand. 
Nor is its value determined by its length only. For ** honorable 
age is not that which standeth in length of time, or that which is 
measured by number of years ; but wisdom is the grey hair unto 
men, and an unspotted life in old age." The value of life de- 
pends very much on the age, the country, the social position, and 
means of culture, of the individual. 

Life is not so rich a gift to the child bom to an inheritance of 
ignorance and squalid poverty, and deep degradation, such as is 
the inevitable lot of millions in the Old World, and of thousands 

3» 
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in our own chief cities ; life is not worth as much to one doomed 
to a life of unrequited toil in the rice-swamps and cotton-fields of 
tjie sunny South ; Lfe is not worth as much to the conscript sol- 
dier, torn from his home, and compelled to endure the hardships 
and privations and exposures of the camp or the battle-field, such 
as are now daily witnessed and experienced by besiegers and 
besieged on the shores of the Crimea; life is not worth as much 
to the half-civilized serf of Russian or Austrian despotism, or to 
the victim of some bloody and degrading superstition on the banks 
of the Ganges, or where — 

" the spicy breezes * 

Blow soft o*er Ceylon's isle ; " — 

life, I say, is not worth as much to these as to the citizen of a 
free, enlightened, Christian commonwealth like our own, to whom 
a boundless field of honorable enterprise is open, and on whom 
the benignant Father has poured down his gifts without stint or 
measure. 

Oh ! who can fully estimate life's value to one so distinguished? 
Bom to an inheritance of civil and religious freedom ; bound to 
no particular spot or profession or occupation, by prescription or 
the force of circumstances, as is the case with the working classes 
in other lands ; permit'ted to form his own plans, to choose his 
mode of life, his associates, and his home ; competent, without 
patronage or foreign help, competent, in most cases at least, — 
by dint of resolution, industry, and enterprise, — to gain, not a 
bare livelihood only, but a competency, — an elegant suflSciency, 
or even more, — enough to give him a place among the men of 
wealth and influence in the community ; and with no insuperable 
obstacle to his advancement to the highest honors ; — how much 
should life be prized when held under such circumstances ! How 
vigilantly should it be guarded ! — with what care protected from 
harm ! And, oh, with how earnest a spirit should it be consecra- 
ted to high and worthy ends ! 

. Consider, moreover, how great the privilege, how high the dis- 
tinction, which he inherits who enters life at this peculiar junc- 
ture, in the midst of the great and memorable events that are 
now taking place in our country and in the world ! What an 
honor to be permitted to witness the developments of the divine 
plan, in regard to our race, that are unfolding themselves day by 
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day in this wonder-working age ! — and not to be a silent looker- 
on, but • an actor on the stage, to do something, as every 
man can^ and as every mq-n, however humble his condition or 
scanty his resources, ought, — do something for the holy cause of 
knowledge and truth, of freedom and justice and humanity; thus 
helping to build up the kingdom of Christ on the earth. 

Yes : old as I am, I feel the glow of a youthful enthusiasm 
kindling in my bosom as I contemplate on this theme; and I 
almost envy the fortunes of the young man who may live to 
witness, and help to bring about, the fulfilment of hopes long 
deferred, — the final success of measures, inaugurated by those 
fast passing off the stage, for the deliverance of our nation and 
of the world from those four great scourges of our race, — war, 
slavery, intemperance, despotism. 

Fortunate young man ! — fortunate in the time and place of 
thy birth, or of thy chosen residence, — who shalt gird thyself 
for the work, and arm thyself for the strife ! Fortunate young 
man, who shalt hold thyself in readiness to go where duty calls 
ihee, resolved never to betray thy trust, never to desert thy post, 
never to let go thine integrity, never to turn aside from the nar- 
row path that leads to safety and honor and a true success ! 

Oh, who can fully estimate the value of life to the young man 
who has inhaled from his birth the atmosphere of freedom and 
general intelligence and a Christian civilization, such as spreads 
over the hills and plains, and penetrates, with its bracing and 
healing influences, every village and every school-district within 
our borders ! 

Nor is it less to be prized by her whose favored lot it is to have 
her birthplace and her home where, as here, she is recognized as 
man's equal and helpmeet, his counsellor, and the sharer of his 
joys and sorrows ; where woman shares with man in the benefits 
of education, and more and more becomes the teacher and edu- 
cator of the young ; where her influence is recognized and felt 
in the family, in the church, and in the state ; and where, with 
few exceptions, she enjoys the rights and immunities to which she 
is justly entitled. / 

And when the youthful pair have pledged their solemn vows, 
and when those vows have been solemnized by religious rites, and 
they are introduced to the new duties and peculiar joys that 
belong to the domestic relations, what then is life to them 1 — 
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with what roseate hues adorned ! How deep the joy that swells 
their bosoms ! How bright the vision that rises up before them ! 

" How blest the sacred tie that binds 
In union sweet according minds ! ^ 

How swift the heavenly course they run 
Whose hearts and faith and hope are one ! " 

Well may life be dear to such, for it is replete with blessings. 
Well may they rejoice in their youth, and let their hearts cheer 
them in the days of their youth ; for the evil days have not yet 
come, which, sooner or later, miist come to all, when life will pre- 
sent its shady side, and the light of the now happy hom^e will be 
extinguished. Let them be happy while they may. The indul- 
gence of a fearful and foreboding spirit is neither to be commend- 
ed nor justified. Such a spirit should rather be discountenanced 
and repressed, as displeasing to God, and hurtful to the soul. 

Still, there is a becoming gravity and sobriety that should be 
assumed by all, and never laid aside. If there is a time for hila- 
rity and merry-making, there is a time for serious thought and 
religious meditation ; and we shall do well to look upon life in its 
more serious aspects, to moderate our expectations, considering that 
life is not all sunshine, but sunshine and shade, — a chequered 
scene ; for such it will prove in the case of all. 

Let the young, while they glory in their strength and rejoice 
in their youth, consider that life is frail ; that earthly possessions 
are unstable ; and that the most sagacious and far-seeing cannot 
divine what shall be on the morrow. But better still, if their 
hearts respond to the manly and heart-stirring sentiments embo- 
died in that noble lyric, — The Psalm of Life ; 'from which I 
quote, as well adapted to my purpose, the following stanzas. 
They may be familiar to you all ; but they lose nothing by repe- 
tition : — 

" Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
< Life is but an empty dream ; ' 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real : life is earnest ; 
And the grave is not its goal : 
'* Dust thou art, — to dust retumest,' 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
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Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 

Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 

Find 118 farther than to-day." 

Yes : let us all, "whether young or old, resolve thus to act ; 
holding life as a sacred deposit, for the use of which, even of its 
most inconsiderable fragments, we are responsible to society and 
to God. Let us reverently listen to th^ voice of the season, to 
the warnings of Providence, to the word of Jehovah : " The 
voice said, Cry; and he said, What shall I cry? — All flesh is 
grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field : 
the grass withereth; the flower fadeth. Surely, the people is 



But I heard another voice saying, '^ Redeem the time, because 
the days are evil. - Work while the day lasts, for the night cometh 
in which no man can work. Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might." 

The tim'e is short. Life's swift stream is bearing us along; 
nor can we stay its course ; nor, by grasping the objects on its 
banks, can we stop or retard the motion of our frail bark. Me- 
. mentoes of our frailty are continually rising up before us, as we 
hurry along. Our companions, our familiar acquaintances, the 
dear ones of our Qwn households, are, one after another, fast dis- 
appearing from our view, and passing beyond the reach of our 
sympathy and friendly offices. " The house appointed for all the 
living" keeps open doors night and day, and crowds are entering 
in, while yet there is room. They leave us, some in the ripeness 
of age, ''like as^ shock of com cometh in its season; " some in 
manhood's prime, taken from the midst of honorable and useful 
labors ; and some in the purple bloom of youth, — 

« When life, as opening buds, is sweet." 

And that same gentle voice that said, " Suffer little children, and 
forbid them not, to come unto me," has been repeated in the 
reluctant ears of loving parents, watching, with sleepless eyes, by 
the couch of dying infancy ; and reluctant, though not rebellious, 
— sorrowful, though not distrustful, — **cast down, but not de- 
stroyed," — with eyes suffused with tears, yet looking upward to 
the skies, not downward into the grave, — they resigned their 
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precious charge, and sufiFered their little ones to go to the Saviour^s 
open arms. 

Such, then, is life ; such its value ; such its frailty ; such its 
momentous issues. How loud the call to earnest and instant 
eflFort — 

" To serve the present age, 
Our calling to fulfil : 
Oh let it all our powers engage 
To do our Maker's will." 

If any duty has been neglected ; if any good purpose remains 
yet unfulfilled ; if any just claim of our neighbor, of our coun- 
try, of our brother man, has not been allowed; if any act of 
justice or piety or humanity to which we have been called has 
hitherto been postponed ; whatever in heart or in life is unsound 
or defective, and requires to be healed or remodelled or wholly 
renewed, let the work of reform be entered upon without delay ; 
and let the remnant of life, whether it shall be longer or shorter, 
be wholly consecrated to God, and spent in his service. 



In our large and wealthy city, there are spacious buildings for 
humane, scientific, and educational purposes ; for lectures, con- 
certs, public amusements of every kind ; and munificent endow- 
ments are daily being made for benevolent objects : but this is the 
only edifice reared expressly for a Home for that unfortunate 
class, who, in the opinion of the world, have forfeited all claim to 
respect and sympathy. Through the well-timed liberality of 
noble-hearted individuals, many of whom have now passed away, 
this house was erected, and, for twelve years, has ever welcomed 
all who have penitently sought a shelter within its walls. 

We appeal to you, for whom a Saviour died, shall this house of 
mercy be also closed, or, at best, furnish only a stinted and imper- 
fect charity ? Rather, ttrough your generosity, shall it not offer 
yet more abundant provision to all who need its watchful care 
and protection 1 Of love and mercy you have freely received. 
We urg9 you to give back, with heart and hand, deeds of grati- 
tude. We ask it in the name of Him who ever manifested the 
deepest pity for such as these for whom we plead, and the glory 
of whose mission it was '^ to seek and to save the lost." — Anntuil 
Report of the Bethesda Society. 
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THE BOOK MOVEMENT AMONG THE UNITARIANS. 

A METHOD of action which is proposed hy a reb'gious body, to 
be genuine, must spring up out of deep convictions and be a 
growth. To graft a plan of benevolent eflfort on any branch 
of the vine would be sure to fail. For example, an appeal in 
behalf of that truly noble a^d Christian work, *'The Foreign 
Missions," would not be responded to with any hearty enthusiasm 
by Unitarians. Their souls would not be stirred to intense action 
in this direction. The explanation of this is not indifference: 
the movement is based on a belief which gets no lodgment in our 
minds. Those who accept the idea in its terrible reality, that all 
the heathen who never hear of the gospel are to be eternally 
damned, may surely be appalled at their fate. When this con- 
ception is received with the intensity of a deep conviction, it 
must rouse all the fervor and earnestness of prayer and all the 
energies of action to avert from them this fearful doom. It 
becomes a matter of personal obligation to rush to the rescue, and 
see to it that none suffer from coldness or neglect. The most 
powerful motives are at once awakened, and the conscience is 
startled by the most solemn voice of entreaty. 

But those who take a different view of God's great purposes 
and the gist of the gospel, and do not consign the heathen to 
unutterable and eternal woe, simply because they have not heard 
of the glories of redeeming love, but believe that they will be 
judged by their obedience to the light within them, and that God 
by the influence of his Holy Spirit will sanctify their hearts in 
proportion to their sincere religious aspirations and worship, — 
those who entertain these or kindred opinions may most devoutly 
desire their conversion and regeneration, yet would not feel the 
spur of such powerful stimulants to rouse them to iipmediate 
action. We waive here the discussion of the relative merits of 
these conceptions. The example is brought forward to illustrate 
the real aspect of the question, viz. : that a benevolent effort 
which shall heartily excite our people must be one in harmony 
with their opinions and theological position. 

Every religious denomination is marked by peculiarities of 
benevolence, as well as those which are doctrinal or ritual. Each 
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sect, as far as it is distinctive, stamps its members with a cor- 
responding type of character. This is the legitimate result of 
the working out of its fundamental ideas. The Methodist and 
Roman Catholic are as clearly distinguishable in their missions 
and philanthropies as m their modes of worship, religious phra- 
seology, or theological creed. 

The same law must hold true of Unitarians. Without wasting 
words about names, a religious body is an existence, held together 
very loosely by ecclesiastical ties, yet sufficiently united in 
certain general features and principles to have a common name. 
As such we are known. Historically and logically, this body is 
an outgrowth of independent Congregationalism, as Puritanism 
was a child of the Reformation. Its most positive aspiration is 
for religious truth. The causes which gave i^ birth came not 
so much from the practical as the intellectual side of life. Its 
aim has been to reconcile religion with the most advanced intel- 
lectual and moral convictions of men. Hence, as a &ct, you will 
find, that, in proportion to its numbers, it has embraced men 
eminent for intellectual cultivation and power. Unitarianism, 
a^ developed in the writings of its expounders, professedly aims 
to establish a purer theology, and to build up a &ith founded 
upon nobler ideas of God, truer conceptions of Christ, and a juster 
estimate of the nature of man. It seeks to harmonize the last 
results of science, and the highest form of ethics and philosophy^ 
with the Christian faith. With these pretensions it must take to 
itself the most powerful weapons of, thought. Hence its chief 
strength must reside in a literature which shall combine the 
highest intellectual attributes. 

This necessity did not follow Methodism, which originated in 
the depths of religious feeling, was a great spiritual awakening, 
and spoke to the heart of the common people. The lay preachers 
who aided the Wesleys and Whitefield in this signal revival of 
vital piety, followed as it was by the outpourings of the Divine 
Spirit, had little learning, but intense zeal and fervor. They 
were strangers to the difficulties which beset and perplex the 
minds of our people. According to their apprehension, the gos- 
pel was a great act of redeeming love ; and, under the impulse 
of this truth, Methodism became a rush of enthusiasm. In 
estimating the forces which combine to make up the moving 
powers of the church, this will be found one of the mightiest. 
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But it would be the merest follj for the Unitarian to imitate 
this. He can act only with the weapons God has given. SauFs 
armor, elBFective as it may be for the Jewish warrior, will not aid 
the youthful David. His own right arm and shepherd-sling 
alone will bring the boasting Goliath to the ground. In pursuing 
modes of philanthropic action, we must enter upon those which 
are an outgrowth of our position and peculiarities. Now, the 
*' Book Movement" is pre-eminently one which belongs to us. As 
we aim to give truth to the world, our efforts must be to reach 
and elevate its thought. Hence our action legitimately leads us 
to the diffusion of the printed page, ,and our missions to an igno- 
rant and debased heathenism in the form of prevailing error and 
actual present sins. As far as we are to become a living church, 
and aid in the conversion and regeneration of men {for they 
need both) ; as far as, by the combined means of prayer, 
contribution, and individual effort, we become instrumental in 
establishing a vital experimental personal religion in the soul, 
so far are we following the guidance of God. 

Every man and every church has its appropriate work. To 
be still more explicit, every disciple of it must be a missionary, 
and every religious society aid the cause of missions. The form 
which these missionary activities take are as various as their 
theological opinions. But the fact is plain : a body of Christian 
believers who do but little as an association for the spread of the 
gospel have a zeal that is drowsy, and a conscience that has lost 
its sensitiveness. Indifference in this direction is a sure sign of 
httle faith, and less heartiness. No good is ever gained by 
blinking the truth; and it is worse than useless to throw the 
mantle of excuses over laxity of feeling, or feebleness of effort. 
What men are really interested in they will aid. Hence, when 
indifference to an object is a fact, the secret is the want of hearti- 
ness. If, then. Unitarians have not been engaged in specifically 
religious movements, while they give liberally, for general public 
purposes ; if they make more of the Law School and Scientific 
School than they do of the Theological School, the case is a very 
obvious one. It clearly shows that the drift of our concern is to 
the secular, and to men's physical and intellectual, condition in 
this world. The lack of effort for direct religious ends is plainly 
taught by figures. How much do we give in aid of efforts for 
the conversion of the soul to Christ? Spasmodic life is now and 
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then seen in a denominational direction; but what outpouring 
seal has ever flooded our churches with a truly missionary spirit? 
When has the heart of the people beat with -the throb of one 
general Religious purpose? These questions are not put in a 
fault-finding mood, but in the spirit of self-examination. When 
brought before us with this intent, they should lead to the con- 
fession of our coldness, and quicken to renewed zeal. 

This fact fully in view, which hom of the dilemma shall we 
seize ? Frankly confess our want of zeal, or affirm that efibrts 
to spread the gospel is not our mission? If you adinit the 
former, there is but one path of duty, — ^re-awakening; if 
the latter, what is this but declaring you have not a Christian 
work to do ? Even those who think that the appropriate mission 
of Unitarians is to purify the popular theology, can find no fair 
excuse for inactivity in this efibrt. Turn the thing over as you 
will, the fact stares us in the facej we have solemn responsi- 
bilities to labor and pray for the coming of God's kingdom. 

How can we evade the call? As a branch of the living 
church of Christ, we cannot, without violating a sacred duty ; 
and if, in indifierence, or from thoughts turned in another direc- 
tion, we have l^t the morning hours of existence pass without 
high religious results, nothing is left for us but to rouse at once 
to a perception of our real state, and show our repentance by the 
expression of a more hearty zeal. 

To do this, we need to have, in addition to our compunc- 
tions for past indifierence, faith in our ideas, and hope in the 
power of the gospel. In the centrifugal movement of contro- 
versy, we haye been thrown out from the centre of Christendom, 
have sympathized little with the advancement of the gospel as 
something apart from sect or party, have done little towards it 
ourselves. Hence we need to be brought into a more living 
communion with its church, and to embark in specific religious 
efibrts, using the materials which God has placed in our hands. 
We need to labor and pray more for the reception of religion by 
men as a personal need of their souls. The names of those who 
attend upon our preaching are often foremost in general public 
enterprises; their money goes freely for secular purposes; even 
philanthropy engages their attention ; but when you begin to talk" 
with these same men about a specific efibrt, like the ''Book 
Movement," one which aims to send forth God's truth broadcast 
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over the world, they pause, want time to reflect, have doubts, or, 
if thej approve, do it without much zeal. The pulse does not 
beat quick, nor the eyes begin to brightdn and show fire, as they 
do when engaged in a railroad scheme. This is a strong, perhaps 
an exaggerated, statement of the case. Still the general fact 
remains, that the secular spirit is rife, and rules over our devotion 
to religious objects. 

What, then, is to be done ? It is both weak and impolitic to 
stand still and complain. If we look into the history of the 
church, we shall find that all great outpourings of earnestness 
have been begotten in the awakened soul. Unless fresh zeal 
spring out of a holier consecration upon the sacred altar of 
humanity and religion, it will not be constant and permanent. 
Let the conscience of Unitarians be quickened by a convic- 
tion of indifference, and their souls pulsate with more religious 
fervor ; let our churches be filled more with the life of Jesus, 
and the individual heart be enriched by more heavenly juices, — 
then sterility of soul, spiritual stagnation, a heavy drowsiness, 
will pass away ; and, under the influence of a new flowing in of 
the Divine Spirit, there will be manifested an intense zeal and 
earnestness. But who really believes this ? We doubt ; there- 
fore the tjme of spiritual awakening does not come. Appeals to 
sectarian pride, police considerations, such as the safety and good 
of society, — these and like motives, good in themselves and in 
their proper place, can never wake up the slumbering conscience, 
or lead to holy self-sacrifice. We have, then, little confidence 
in any missionary enterprise which does not spring up out of the 
zeal and earnestness of spiritually awakened and divinely influ- 
enced hearts. When thus it begins, it will be vital, and tell ; 
it will electrify, call forth men's best energies, give birth to' 
woman's noble devotion and self-sacrifice. If this enterprise is, 
even in part, witnessed in our churches, it must come in a new 
and holier consecration of the personal soul to God. 

We come now to the practical point. The gist of the matter 
is this. A movement has been started to raise funds for a dis- 
tinct missionary purpose ; one, too, which is consistent with our 
position and principles, and almost the only one we could all 
practically engage in. We are called upon to give to the world 
our most religious thoughts, as elaborated by our holiest and best 
men. To carry out this plan, a circular has appeared from the 
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Secretary of the Unitarian Association, and an appeal is made 
to our churches. It says to each : We ask you to aid in this 
missionary work* You have wealth, social influence, and intelli- 
gence ; but of what avail are these, unless they are used for holy 
purposes ? Will you hide your one or your ten talents in the 
napkin? If so, the Lord, when he comes, will take from you 
that which you have. If we do not something for Christ, we 
are unprofitable servants ; and, his solemn doom will ring in our 
consciences, and we must die. No branch of the church, no in- 
dividual believer, can be spiritually alive, except on the condition 
of activity ; and, if we have not faith enough in the gospel to aid 
in its difiusion, of what avail is all our boast of more light? 
' It will be both cold and dry, scattering under its rays either ice 
or drought. 

The fact is, we have no cause for self-glorification. Our duty 
is, with humble hopefulness and with a resolution kindled at the 
altar of God, to rise up, and, forgetting the past, to press for- 
ward unto the mark of our high calling. Jesus beckons to us. 
He entreats us to be more devoted, earnest, and self-sacrificing. 
And this we can be. God is always ready to bless his children ; 
and the moment our churches will ask in prayer, believmg, they 
shall receive. Unitarian churches and individuals ! if ye will 
but work and pray with the faith that Jesus taught,' ye shall 
have whatsoever ye will, and be able to move the loftiest moun- 
tain of indifference that casts its shadow over your hearts. If 
any reliance is to be placed in Scripture, any trust in the testi- 
mony of the religious consciousness, God will pour out from the 
fulness of his divine nature, and* a holier pulse of life will throb 
within us. 

We regard the *' Book Movement " as the beginning of an effi- 
cient missionary enterprise. As far as it has its motives in the 
most sacred convictions of faith in God and his truth, it will succeed. 
The only source of weakness is doubt; for he who doubts will 
always fail. Power moves in the direction of faith. And why 
should we doubt the efficiency of this work ? The method of action 
is. consistent with our ideas, and admirably suited to our position. 
"We need something out of ourselves to rouse us to action, so as 
to escape that morbid self-consciousness which is feo conspicuous 
in our conventions. Not only are we urged to pursue this 
enterprise with vigor by considerations of this kind, but also 
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from the condition of society at large. The world has greatly 
changed, in its moving forces, since Paul addressed the Athenian 
crowd upon Mars Hill, or Peter spoke with the gift of tongues 
on the first great Pentecostal gathering in of the church. The 
press now preaches, and the tract becomes an untiring missionary. 
Even the self-sacrificing Judson, in the heart of Burmah, had 
converts come to him who were first awakened by the scattered 
page. If types are so efiective among the heathen abroad, how 
much more so will they be to the heathen at our own doors? 
Activity of mind is general. Criticism, denial, and unbelief are 
rife. Faith often goes blindfold through the streets, and sees not 
the sins of every day. Never perhaps was there a period when 
the religious mind was more unsettled, not simply on unimportant 
points, but also on the great fundamental principles which lie at 
the very basis of divine truth. The church never had more 
moral power arrayed against it. There is ** reform" pulling 
down the church, and the pulpit denouncing reform. Science is 
shaking up the old forms of belief, and a secular spirit is sapping 
the enthusiasm of 'fresh devotion. Society is nursing wrongs 
which become emboldened as they increase in years. • Even 
slavery is advocated as the ally of the foreign missions, and 
indulges still wider schemes of conquest ; and morality, cut loose 
from the fixed moorings of immutable principles, is drifting with 
the currents of low expediency. Such are some of the aspecta 
of the times. They come in conflict with the gospel. Hence 
the necessity of a movement which shall be positive in the utter- 
ance of truth, and aggressive against wrong. There is need that 
a spirit like Channing's should go forth with its large Christian 
humanity to plead for the rights of man, and quicken in the heart 
a serene and lofty faith. At a period when the family altar is 
so strange a sight, and prayer is so seldom heard in the house- 
hold, should not the voice of Clarke's '' Christian Doctrine of 
Prayer" be sent to our homes, to teach the privilege and the 
blessedness of Divine communion ? Surely the world cries out 
for an aggressive gospel which shall be applied to every-day life. 
The age stretches out its hands, and entreats us to aid in the 
establishment of Christ's reign in the individual heart. Christ 
himself appeals to us, and asks, Will you not help on this work 
of evangelization, by spreading the best and holiest thoughts of 

4* 
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oar wisest and most saintly men? What work can be more 
sacred than this, thus to become allies with prophets, evangelic, 
and apostles, in the gathering of souls into the Redeemer's 
kingdom? S. w. B. 



JESUS, CHILD AND LORD. 

A CATHOLIC HYMN. 

When Mary bids thee sleep, thou sleepest ; 

Thou wakes t when she calls ; 
Thou art content upon her lap, 

Or in the rugged stalls. 

When Joseph takes thee in his arms. 

And smooths thy little cheek. 
Thou lookest up into his face 

So helpless and so meek. 

Yes, dearest Babe ! those tiny hands - 

That play with Mary's hair, 
The weight of all the mighty world 

This very moment bear. 

While thou art clasping diary's neck 

In timid tight embrace, 
The boldest seraphs veil themselves , 

Before thine infant face. 

When Mary hath appeased thy thirst, 

And hushed thy feeble cry, 
The hearts of men lie open still 

Before thy slumbering eye. 

O dear, O wakeful-hearted child ! 

Sleep on, dpar Jesus ! sleep ; 
For thou must one day wake for mq. 

To suffer and to weep. 
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EDITOR'S COLLECTANEA. 



ERRATA. 

In our brief note, prefixed to one of the articles in the December 
number, we did not make our precise meaning so clear, perhaps, 
as might have been done by using a few more words. In comparing 
that article with another immediately following it, it was not our 
intention to allude to any personal theological opinions of the two 
distinguished authors, to both of whom we feel greatly indebted ; 
but merely to call attention to the latter article, as presenting 
a particular doctrine which has been greatly neglected in Unita- 
rian literature. It would be absurd to suppose that a writer puts 
his entire creed into every production of his pen ; it is enough, 
if he exhibits clearly the view, the special aspect of truth, which he 
there proposes to. exhibit. This is certainly done in the article 
of Dr. Lunt, so highly valued by us ; nor can we conceive how it 
should be construed into even an indirect disparagement of his 
paper, that we should point out the interesting fact that Mr. 
Frost opened another, a very vital, and, jrist now, a peculiarly 
needed discussion. Dr. Lunt certainly ought to be everywhere 
known, — if indeed he is not, — as a most consistent and eloquent 
advocate of the evangelical supernaturalism, and of an exalt- 
ed and reverential Christology, as against the low, semi-deistical 
notions promulgated from some pulpits called Unitarian. The 
following typographical corrections are to be made in Dr. Lunt's 
article: Page 326, 18th line, for '''care of," (fee, read ''core of 
the world's faith and hope." Page 328, 7th line, for " In the 
truth," (fee, read ** Is the truth of Christ." Page 329, 9th line, 
read " essential motive-power." 

The first article in the last number should be subscribed with 
the initials, — w. o. b. 



DR. BUSHNELL'S ARTICLE ON "THE CHRISTIAN TRINITY 
A PRACTICAL TBXiTB.r — (Continued.) 

" Wb come now to the question itself, What is the practical import of the , 
Trinity? Wherein conM>ts its value? It is needed, we answer, to serre two 
main purposes : — 

•• I. To save the dimensions or the practical infinity of God, consistently 
with his personality. God is never i'ully presented to the mind, or adequately 
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conceived, except when he is conceived under these two conditions together J 
viz., as a being really infinite, and also as existing in terms of society and 
personal mutuality with us. Accordingly we shall find, on the right and 
left of the Christian Trinity, two distinct views which are both fatally de- 
fective and mutually opposite to each other. 

"First, the view of the Pantheists, who are instigated by a desire to 
establish, or adequately conceive, the infinity of God. Struggling after this, 
they spread themselves over all space and time and substance, and looking 
at the Allf as an eternal going on of spiritual development under laws of 
eternal necessity, they call it God. Their God is the largest thought they 
can raise, — largest, that is, in extent, and containing boundary ; but he is no 
person. Personality has been lost in the struggle after magnitude, or rather 
it has been actually dismissed as untenable; because the word, logically 
treated and literally taken, presents God under conditions of time and date, 
waking up to create worlds, exercised by thoughts, remembrances, reason- 
ings, attentions, and affections personal, — all which is contrary to the 
rational infinity of God. The doctrine of God's personality is therefore 
deliberately cast away as being a logical and necessary limit on his perfec- 
tion ; for it is not perceived that, though the word person is finite, it may 
yet have an application figurative, that is legitimate, and leaves all finite 
implications behind, availing only to set the infinite in terms of society with 
us. The result is that God, in this rejection of his personality, becomes a 
vast platitude ; or, if not this, a dreary, all-containing abyss ; a being uncon- 
scious, a fate, a stupendous IT, without meaning or value to our religious 
nature ; a theme of barren rhapsody and vaporing declamation ; not a friend, 
not a redeemer, not an object of personal affinity, love, or trust. 

<* Over against these Pantheistic aberrations, we have the doctrine of 
TJnitarianisra, which represents God, in opposition to Pantheism, as a being 
personal, and, because of the supposed absurdities, or rational impossibilities, 
of Trinity, one person. Clearing thus, at once, the dearth ot Pantheism 
and the coutradiciions of Trinity, it presents a universal Father, one person ; 
who, being a strict undivisible unity, is therefore no offence or stumbling- 
block to reason. 

•' The result is that the personality, or relational state, of God is saved in 
the completest manner ; God is a person, a simple unit of reason, a Father 
eternal, creating and ruling the worlds, and doing all things for the benefit 
of his children. But the difficulty now is that the dimen^ions are lost, the 
infinite magnitude is practically taken away. And precisely here, as was 
just now intimated, is one of the grand practical uses of Trinity. The Uni- 
I tarians supposed that, when they had carried out their doctrine and shown 
that God is a simple unit of fatherhood, they had gained a great point, 
cleared the confusion, reduced the absurdity, and presented to the world a 
being so lovely in his character and so rational in his evidence, that all 
intelligent worshippers must rejoice, and the world itself must shortly turn 
itselt to Him in love. But, alas ! there was a fatal difficulty which they did 
not suspect, and which time only could reveal ; viz., that in going on to 
assert the one God, always under the same figure of personality, till that 
figure became a well nigh literal affirmation, the dimensions of God would 
be reduced to the meaesures of the human figure, and their one God, their 
Great Father, would be a name without magnitude, or any genuine power 
of impression. We do not of course mean, when we thus speak, to imply 
that the Unitarian will become any the less a believer theoretically in the 
infinity of God ; or that he will not save himself from the letting-down pro- 
cess, in a degree, by the great tokens of power and majesty he will trace in 
the worlds of matter, and the adjectives ho will set about the name of God, 
such as ettrnal, infinite,- all- present, all-seeing, all-powerful, the Creator, 
Governor, Judge of the worlds. All this he will do, and yet, for some reason, 
he may not guess what the reason is, he will be conscious of a certain decay 
of impression, a diminution of tonic force, in the idea of God, such as once 
it haU, before he broke loose from the absurdities of Trinity ; or, above all, 
such as he discovers in the writings and history of his fathers, before they 
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broke loose, and led their children out, as they supposed, in the paths of 
intelligence and reason. An impression will finally begin to crowd upon 
him that there is, after all, something in the Trinitarian feeling not in his ; 
that their God is more a God, higher .in majesty, and heavier on the soul's 
feeling. And the sense of this fact will by and by appear in other and 
more decisive indications ; as when, for example, poets, essayists, and nomi- 
nally Christian teachers brought up in his doctrine, begin to be heard speak- 
ing in a heathenish and mock-classic way of *« the gods'* They will do it 
because their God, their one person or Father, has somehow lost magnitude 
in their impressions, and because there seems to be really more rhetorical 
power in the plural * gods * than there is in their boasted unity of reason- 
God. 

«* It could not be otherwise. How is it possible to keep up the figure of 
a one personality, and be always seeing God under that figure, without 
finally dragging him down by the force of its finite associations, and sub- 
jecting him practically to its measures ? Suppose that, by reason of some 
analogy discovered in the rock, God were always called, as he is a few times 
in the Scriptures, the Rock, and conceived ui^der no other name, does any 
one doubt that such an image would, by its natural associations, finally 
obdurate or harden, and in that manner radically vitiate, the conception of 
God's fjharacter? He was familiarly known to the ancient race as the 
• Jehovah-angel ; ' i» e., a visitor appearing in the human form to represent 
and speak for God. Suppose, then, he had always been called ilie Angel, 
never conceived in any other way, how plain is it that he would be gradually 
let down to the grade of an apparition coming and going and acting in 
space I What, then, must follow when he is spoken of and worshipped only 
in the type of a person, which is nothing but a metaphysically finite concep- 
tion ? One good point is gained, viz., the mutuality, the reciprocal rela- 
tionship of God ; but with that every thing necessary to the grandeur, the 
transcendent wonder, the immeasurable vastness of God, is lost or left 
behind. 

" Setting now these two failures against one another, the failure of Pan- 
theism and the failure of Unitarianism, we perceive exactly what is the 
problem answered by' the Christian Trinity. By asserting three persons 
instead of one, and also instead of none, it secures at once the practical infi- 
nity of God and the practical personality of God. By these cross relations 
of a threefol(L grammatic personality, the mind is thrown into a maze of 
sublimity, and'made to feel at once the vastness, and with that the close 
society sdso of God. He is not less personal than he would be under the 
one personality of Unitarianism, and is kept meantime, by|the threefold per- 
sonality, from any possible diminution under the literal measures of the 
^- figure ; for God cannot become either one person or three, in any literal 
sense, when steadfastly held as both. 

•• In this respect, the Trinity, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, — practically 
accepted and freely used, with never a question about the speculative nature 
of the mystery, with never a doubt of God's rigid and perfect unity, will be 
found to answer exactly the great problem of the practical life of religion ; 
viz., how to keep alive the profoundest, most adequate sense of God's infi- 
nity, and, at the same time, the most vivid and intensest sense of his social 
and mutual relationship as a person. And this, if I am right, is more to say 
than could be said of any other known or possible denomination for God. 
Regarded simply as a literary exploit, if that were all, it is at once the pro- 
foundest practical expedient ever adopted, and the highest wonder ever 
accomplished in human language. 

** Many persons talk, and reason of this matter, as if it were the easiest, 
most extempore, thing in the world, to make a valid and true communication 
of God, not considering either the hard limitations of language or the more 
stringent limitations of a finite creature's thought. In this radical and some- 
what feeble assumption, we have the beginning of the Unitarian attempt, — 
as if it were nothing, could inyolve no mystery, no paradox, to give expres- 
sion to the infinite God ! Who that can take Job's thought of his incom- 
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prehensible, inconceivable majesty, — * Canst thou by searching find out 
God ? canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as heaven, 
what canst thou do ? deeper than hell, what canst thou know ? The mea- 
sure thereof is longer than the earth, and broader than the sea/ — who, we 
ask, that can take up such a thdught of God, will have it for a perfectly 
easy and simple matter to present such a being to the world? Far more 
equal and fit to the true import of the problem was the answer of that wise 
heathen who, when it was required of him to give the definition of God, 
demanded a certain time forthought ; and, when the time expired, double 
the time, and then again the double of that; till at last, by so many delays, 
he had given the most expressive and truest answer possible ; declaring, in 
that manner, the sense he had of God's inscrutable, inconceivable mystery. 
Who that has a mind really opened to the difficulties of the subject will 
not see beforehand, that, when such a being communicates himself to the 
world, nothing will serve his object but some wondrous compilation of appa- 
rently conflicting and paradoxical images, — such exactly as we have in the 
Christian Trinity ? The very mystery, and all the conflicting terminology 
which the Unitarians undertook to clear and logically reduce, had even a 
presumption in its favor. And the new explication they attempted of these 
absurdities of Scripture, their' • Truth made Simple,* it was even as clear 
beforehand as it could be afterwards would be only a substitution of the 
little for the great, the feeble for the sublime, a merely childish half-truth 
for the grand, well-rounded majesty of the triune formula. Nothing is 
easier than the method of a * Norton's Reasons,' and, when implicitly fol- 
lowed, nothing will more certainly show the problem resolved, how it may 
be possible, with only a moderate force drudged in the ploddings of unillu- 
minated scholarship, to empty a gospel most effectually of all that is necessary 
to its life. It is no difficult task to make God intelligible, and set him clear 
of all terms that stagger comprehension ; and then, when it is done, it is not 
less easy to find that he is just as much diminished as he is more completely 
levelled to the logical understanding. Withdrawn from the imagination and 
reduced to the measures of logical practice, he will be, in fact, to the true 
Almighty Infinite God, what the wax-doll Napoleon is to the mysterious 
living paradox of genius, before whose name and coming the nations shook 
with dread. 

" Begarding the dramatic plurality, or three persofis, as a necessary means, 
in this manner, of preserving at once the personality and practical infinity of 
God, we ought perhaps to notice what is really a striking lonfirmation of 
our sugge^^tion, that the Old-Testament word commonly translated God 
(Elohim) is a plural word. Over this word, particularly as it occurs in the 
first chapter of Genesis, in connection with tiie phrase, * Let us make man in 
our image,' there has been a good deal of frivolous and impertinent debate, — 
frivolous and impertinent of necessity, because the question raised, whether 
these pluralities are not^ affirmations of Trinity, is a fictitious and wholly 
unscholarly question. The true question is different, viz., what is the reason 
— for some reason there certainly was — why this plural name occurs and 
becomes accepted as the name of God ? Such a question opens up, it will be 
seen, a previous history in the word, conducting us back upon the great natu- 
ral £eict, that plurality is a form of instrumentation for God, or the divine 
nature, quite as readily received, and for son^e purposes more adequate than a 
simple grammatic unity. In this respect, the plural name of the Old Testa- 
ment answered some of the important conditions of the Trinity of the New. 
The pluralities introduced by means of the Jehovah- Angel, the Memra or Word 
of the Lord, and by such uses or conceptions of the Holy Spirit as we find in 
the fifty-first Psalm, show also in what manner the advantages of the New- 
Testament Trinity are made up in the Old by another process, — if, indeed, 
it is another, which many will deny. We pass now, — 

" II. To another view of the Christian Trinity, in which it is seen to have 
a piractical relation to our character and our state as sinners. Here it is the 
instrument and co-efficient of a supernatural grace or redemptive economy. 
Not, as we sometimes hear, that an infinite atonement is wanted, which none 
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but an infinite and divine person could execute, — that is only a very crude 
and distant approximation to the truth. The need we are here to discover is 
broader and more comprehensive, resting in the fact that God's universal eco- 
nomy is, in its very conception, twofold ; comprising, at one pole, an economy 
of nature, and, at the other, an economy of Hupernatural grace ; requiring, in 
order to an easy practical adjustment of our life under it, a twofold conception 
of God that corresponds ; for which reason the Scripture-three are sometimes 
spoken of by Calvin and others as composing an economic Trinity. 

*« In the department of nature, we discover, as we think, a realm of com- 
plete systematic caiisation. All events procped in right lines of invaridble 
sequence, under fixed laws. But as laws are only another name for God's 
will, or the action of forces representing his will, the system of nature becomes 
a symbol in its whole development, of the regulative mind of God. What we 
call the natural consequences are determinations of that mind in the same 
manner. In this view it will be seen that, if the universal economy included 
nothing but nature, the single term or conception God would answer all our 
necessary uses — so far there would be no discoverable economic need of 
Trinity. 

«• But the universal economy is larger, and contains, of necessity, another 
and partially contending factor, — supernaturalism, even as the balance of the 
firmament is settled between two natural factors or forces always contending 
with each other. Nature is a realm so adjusted, that, whenever any moral 
agent or race of agents cast off the law moral, a train of natural consequences 
forthwith takes them in hand for discipline, or retribution. The action begun 
is that of disease, disorder, pain, constituting what is fitly called a fall. The 
penal train is a run of justice, and the run is downward even for ever ; for it 
is inconceivable that disorder should ever of itself beget order. As little to be 
conceived that we, who have broken up the ideal harmony of nature, by 
starting a malignant and diseased action, should be able to will it back into a 
state of perfection, or ideal order, which we cannot even conceive. To pro- 
voke and raise up nature was one thing ; to smooth and restore it, another. 
Nothing but a force supernatural can restore the mischief; and, without that, 
any thought of our own self- clearance and self-preparation for a state of per- 
fected health and felicity is even absurd. 

** Inasmuch, then, as the spiritual training of a race of free moral agents 
included the certain fact of their sin, there was, we perceive, a grand prior 
necessity, that, if they are to have any advantage in existence, the scheme of 
God's economy should comprehend two factors, — nature and the supernatural. 
And this again is the same, it will be seen, as to say that God will institute 
and actuate two realms of forces, ^— a kingdom of nature and a kingdom of 
grace ; for as we have seen that nature is the presiding will of God, so also 
must the supernatural be ; and then, the perfection or completeness of God's 
economy will consist in the orderly comprehenjjion of both, under harmo- 
nizing principles of law and reason which are clear to him, but only imagina- 
ble to us. 

" And now the question is, conceiving that we are in the state of retributive 
disorder, to be recovered from it, related thus to God as the Head of the two 
economies, and having our salvation to seek under their joint acdon, how we 
shall be able to conceive God in any manner that will set him continually in 
this twofold relation towards us ? If we have only the single term God, then 
we must speak of God as dealing' with God, contending with the causations 
of God, the grace-force of God delivering from the nature-forcq of God. If 
the work includes an incarnation, as we suppose it must of necessity, then it 
must be God sending God into the world. Or, if it includes a renovating 
spirit within, then we go to God to give us God, and expect that God within 
will graciously master the retributive causations of God within, — all of which, 
as we may see, is a conception too clumsy and confused, to serve, at all, the 
practical necessity of our state. There is, in short, no intellectual machinery, 
in a close, theoretic monotheism, for any such thing as a work of grace, or 
supernatural redemption. We should even say beforehand, that no such thing 
can ever be ; for how can God rescue from his own causes, and open a way 
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through his own retributions ? Accordingly, it will be observed that, where 
this Unitarian conception is held, there is also discovered an almost irresistible 
tendency to naturalism, and so to a loss or dying out of all that distinctively 
5X)nstitutes the gospel. God is the king of nature, and nature is the inclusive 
name of all that constitutes his dominion. There is, in fact, no legitimate 
place for any thing but nature. Sin is softened, depravity ignored. Nature 
is conceived to be ideally perfect, and the palpable disorders and deformities of 
the world are not regarded, in the admiration offered to its beauty. The gos- 
pel is education, and the run of life is a course of development in right lines, 
without a reversal or new creation of any thing. Indeed, there is no alterna- 
tive but to say, as some are obliged in fidelity to their scheme itself to do, 
and have not shrunk from doing, that, if we are saved at all, we must be saved 
by justice, or the natural law of retribution. 

«* Now there is, we have already intimated, a higher and more comprehen- 
sive view of God's universal kingdom, in which it includes and harmonizes 
these two economies, viz., nature and the supernatural, and by these two 
Actors, like the contending forces of astronomy, settles and adjusts its orbit. 
And the Christian Trinity gives us a conception of God which exactly meets 
such a truth, levelling it always to the practical uses of our life. , 

" Using the term God sometimes in a sense broad enough to comprehend 
all the complexities of his kingdom, we are able, when we need such aid for 
the practical accommodation of oui* faith, to lay hold of relational terms that 
exactly represent the two economies in their action with and upon each other. 
First, we have the term Father, which sets him before us as the king of na- 
ture, the author and ground of all existent things and causes. Next, we have 
the Son and the Spirit, which represent the supernatural ; the Son coming 
into nature from above nature, incarnate in the person of Jesus, by a method 
not in the compass of nature, erecting a kingdom in the world that is not of 
the world : the Spirit coming in the power of the Son, to complete, by an 
inward supernatiural working, what the Son began by the address he made 
without to human thought, and the forces he imported into nature by his ^ 
doctrine, his works, his life, and his death. 

«* Having now these terms or denominations provided, we use them freely 
in their cross relations, as a machinery accommodated to our sin and the 
struggles of our faith ; putting our trust in the Son as coming down from 
God, offering himself before God, going up to God, interceding before God, 
reigning wifii God, by him accepted, honored, glorified, and allowed to put 
all things under his feet ; invoking also God and Christ to send down the 
Spirit, and let him be the the power of a real indwelling life, coursing through 
our nature, breathing health into its diseases, and so rolling back the penal 
currents of justice to set us free. Having these for the instruments of our 
thought and feeling and faith towards God, and suffering no foolish quibbles 
of speculative logic to intervene and plague us, asking never how many Gods 
there are, or how it is possible for one to come out from another, act before 
another, take us from or to another ; but assured of this, at every moment, 
that God is one, and only one for ever, however multiform in his vehicle ; how 
lively and full and blessed, and easy too, is the converse we receive through 
these living personations, so pliant to our use as finite men, so gloriously 
accommodated to our state as sinners. 

•* Our argument for the twofold practical need of a Trinity, and the conse- 
quent practical value of the Trinity we have, is now suflSciently stated, and is 
brought, we think, to a point of rational conviction as decisive as the nature 
of the subject permits. Thus far, it will be remarked, we have nothing to do 
with the interior mystery of the divine nature, — the argument amounts to 
nothing more than that God, even assuming his strict unity, must needs be 
exhibited in this way, in order to the uses stated. Finding a certain threefold 
designation of God given out in the Christian Scriptures, in which he is pre- 
sented, in form, as three personalities, — Father, Son, ^nd Holy Ghost, we take 
up the subject at this point, and show that, taken as means of divine represen- 
tation, they are necessary to the adequate impression of God, and the practical 
uses of a supernatural and redemptive economy. 
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'* But the question will be raised by many at this point, whether, after all, 
there is any thing in God answering to these personalities ? Some Unitarian, 
for example, having followed us to just this point, and admitted the force of 
our argument, may require to be informed wherein the truth or reality of the 
triune formula consists, or what there is in God's nature to support these per- 
sonalities of revelation ? And to this we might well enough reply by handing 
back the question. Having shown the practical need of just what the Scrip- 
ture gives, it is not therefore specially incumbent on us to settle all other and 
deeper questions that may be raised. Let him bring the matter to that issue 
that will best satisfy himselfl Let him stop at Sabellianism, if the air is not 
too thin to feed his breath. Or let hini vault clean over, at a single stride of 
logic, if he will, and rest himself in the conclusion that, since the three are 
persons, there must be three Gods, or a council of Gods. Enough for us that 
we have shown him the practical need of the Scripture Trinity." 



PUBLICATIONS. 

North British Review. Republished by Scott & Co. — The 
"North British," though the special organ of the Scotch Free 
Church party, was not dependent on that ecclesiastical, reform 
measure for its original establishment ; nor does it rely on the 
ititerest of that cause for its support. Its general literary and 
critical ability, the eminent array of learned and gifted writers 
pledged to its support, the wide range of its articles, the sen- 
sible proportion between scholarship and practical ethics, its 
frank and honest dealing with the great social questions of the 
time, and its devout and evangelical principles, continue to assure 
it success on its own merits, and the respect of all communities 
speaking the English tongue. If it contrasted most strongly, at 
first, with the "Edinburgh," in its reverence and its religious 
faith, it has proved a formidable rival to that elder journal in 
its intellectual strength and its scientific resources; while the 
former difference has happily grown less conspicuous by a less 
negative or denying tendency in the " Edinburgh." Some of the 
more prominent contributors to the " North British " have been 
Sir David Brewster, Sir W. Hamilton, Isaac Taylor, Chalmers, 
Hanna, McCosh, Buchanan, Candlish, Cunningham, and Prof. 
Fraser, who is the present editor. 

Milestones in our Life-Journey. By Rev. Samuel Osgood. 
D. Appleton & Co. — Mr. Osgood may enjoy the genuine satis- 
faction — appreciated by no nature known to us more than by 
liis — of having made himself a welcome and thanked guest in 
VOL. xni. ^ 
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tbonsands of American homes. We have heard intelligent and 
refined women say that this is the best of all his books. It is 
certainly the work of a thoughtful, accomplished, and devout 
mind. Dealing with experiences common to all hearts, it looks 
upon them from a lofty and spiritual ground of interpretation. 
And leading the reader through the solemn and cheerful places 
of a human pilgrimage, it adorns every " milestone " with votive 
offerings gathered from the rich old Past, graceful flowers from 
the fields of poetry, and holy inscriptions ' out of the gospel of 
Christ. It would be strange, if any reader should fail to gain 
from the pages a more genial feeling for the good life that now is, 
and a firmer hope of the better life to be. 

The Boat Club. By Oliver Optic. Brown, Bazin, & Co. — 
Healthy notions of honor, duty, filial obedience, and Christian 
kindness, are here Happily intermingled with spirited sketches of 
water-sports. No boy, that is a boy, can fail to be interested in 
making acquaintance with the Westons, Sedleys, Hardys, Bun- 
kers, and Harpers, of Rippleton and Wood Lake. 

Hymns for the Church of Christ, — Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
have issued an edition of this Collection — which we have certain 
private^ reasons for considering the best, on the whole, yet made ! — 
in a cheap binding and paper, thus reducing the cost of the vo- 
lume, and still giving a book sufficiently comely for most occa- 
sions. 

Poems, hy William Winter. Geo. W. Briggs & Co. — Mr. 
Winter apologizes for publishing these pieces, by mentioning that 
they are the productions of a youth under eighteen years of age. 
If they are not absolutely worth publication, how is the reader or 
buyer relieved by the private information that their author is not 
■0 old as he will be some years hence ? And if he is too young 
to print good poetry, why not wait till he is older ? Why pro- 
claim an immaturity of judgment in addition to crude fancies ? 
Or if the youthfulness is put forward to impress our wonder at 
a precocity of genius, it is a presumption as conceited as it is 
unauthorized. We like the poems themselves better than the 
preface. Some of them — as, for example, " The Convent," which 
is truly poetic — have a good deal of merit. They interest us 
in the writer's cliaracter, and awaken a hope for his future suc- 
cess. If he had thyown two-thirds of them into the fire, and kept 
the rest to be revised ten years hence, he would have prepared for 
himself a greater advantage than can possibly result from his 
present appearance. 
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The Mothers of the Bible. By Mrs. S. G. Ashton. J. P. 
Jewett & Co. — This new attempt to portray the most winning of 
the scriptural characters, so as at once to make the Scriptures more 
attractive and mothers more devout, is not without success. The 
style of the sketches is easy and agreeable, and the lessons are 
excellent. Rev. A. L. Stone contributes an appropriate intro- 
duction. How benignant the effect would be, if the purchasers 
of gifts, instead of choosing those flashy and foolish annuals 
which represent nothing but artificial life and undisciplined pas- 
sions, would select those whose aspect is at once so sacred and so 
beautiful as we And presented here ! 

" The Know-Nothing J* John P. Jewett & Co. — Sentimental 
enough for a novel, and yet something of a moralist withal, this 
work hits the popular notion of the day. Its title and its inge- 
nuity will undoubtedly give it a considerable run. The hero is 
of the approved romantic style, admired of women, popular with 
men, "handsome to a fault," a propagandist of a secret society^ 
and altogether quite a marvel in his way. We cannot honestly 
pretend to have followed him in his conquests very carefully. 
But it is always a comfort, in noticing Mr. Jewett's books, to feel 
confident that there is no danger of endorsing any departure 
from strict morals. • 

Fanny Gray. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — Very few readers 
will look to our comment on this charming pictorial admixture of 
game and ballad for information. The immense demand for the 
bright, mirth-provoking little maiden's various portraits, has 
already attested to the publisher's tact, in issuing this original ^ 
holiday amusement. It is perhaps the happy fancy in the juve- 
nile entertainments of the season. 

At the same house may be found Madame Guizot's capital col- 
lection of " Popular Tales " well translated. Buyers of presents 
may shorten their perplexities by inquiring for it. 

Hypatia. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — Charles Kingsley is one 
of the fresh, vital, thinking authors, who do not pass out of 
notice after an ephemeral popularity. On the whole, he 'deserves 
attention, and holds it, as well as any belles lettres writer in Eng- 
land of our day, not excepting the two or ,three names that have 
gained a wider fame. Nor is he surpassed by any in real sym- 
pathy with the people. Without repeating our former commen- 
dations of this striking work, we rejoice at the appearance of a 
second edition. The two volumes are united in one. 
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Thoughts to Help and to Cheer, Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — 
The little work, bearing this title, that was published some months 
ago, has proved an efficient minister of consolation and strength 
to many souls, fulfilling the office bo pleasantly described by its 
name. Could we gather up all the testimonies in its favor that 
have been presented within our own personal knowledge, they 
would form no inconsiderable recommendation. And now a 
second volume, with the same style and from the s^me skilful 
hand, with daily meditations in prose and verse, completes the 
circle of the year. The quotations are almost entirely from the 
purest and most devout of the spiritualists that have written in 
our English tongue. May the quiet comforter find its way into 
thousands of homes and hearts ! 

^pscar. Gould & Lincoln. — This is one of the Walter Aimwell 
stories. With a good design and a safe moral, it sometimes con- 
descends more than is necessary. The faculties of children are 
injured by an excess of particularity. Something should be left 
for their own minds to do. But the author places his characters 
in natural positions, and exhibits many interesting scenes. 

The Harvard Magazine. John Bartlett, Cambridge. — The 
undergraduates of Harvard University, represented by six elected 
editors, — Messrs. Sanborn, Chase, and Brooks, of the Senior 
Class ; and Messrs. Jacobsen, Greenough, and Fisher, of the Junior 
Class, — have issued the first number of a monthly journal with 
the title given above. College-periodicals are not apt to be long- 
lived; but this one shows fewer symptoms of premature decay 
than any we remember to have seen. There is a good degree of 
dignity in the general tone of thought, manliness in the criticism, 
moderation in the rhetoric, and an absence of juvenility and 
crudeness in the humorous pieces, — all promising well. Two or 
three of the articles are brilliant. One element of strength in the 
enterprise is the purpose of the editors to make their publication, 
to some extent, a record of scientific investigations. Another is 
its high moral sense. We know some of the editors to be already 
practised writers, and their talent has been represented in our 
own pages. 

Life- Scenes of the Messiah. By Rev. Rufus W. Clark. 
J. P. Jewett & Co. — Mr. Clark has an eminently practical mind. 
His talent is all available. In this handsome volume, specially 
adapted for a gift-book, he takes up in succession many of the 
most impressive incidents in the Saviour's earthly ministry, pre- 
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Benting them in such lights, and with such sensible and clear 
amplifications, as are calculated to be useful to a large class of 
readers. The style is easy and agreeable. The tone of the send- 
ment is serious and spiritual, while it is also genial and ani- 
mating. 

The Papal Conspiracy Exposed. Stearns & Co. — The purpose 
of this work, by Rev. Edward Beecher, D. D., is to expose to 
public knowledge the moral abominations of Romanism. By a 
resort to sufficient authorities, it is shown, that through a laxity 
of its own principles, and the connivance or corruption of its 
priesthood. Popery makes itself responsible for an enormous 
burden of crimes and vices of every kind and degree. The dis- 
closures are as disgusting as might be expected. The author is 
certainly competent to a more calm, logical, and scholarly treat- 
ment of his great subject than he has here chosen to give it» 
where he aims rather to alarm than to convince, — to shock the 
moral sensibilities than to satisfy the inquiring intellect. There 
iSy doubtless, a large class of persons* that, may be arrayed against 
the Roman Catholic system more readily by this means than any 
other ; and for such. Dr. Beecher uses his materials with ability 
and skill. We apprehend that the actual danger to Protestantism 
can be effectually met only in the way of a dispassionate and 
liberal appeal to " Scripture, History, and Reason." 

The Great Red Dragon ;• or^ the Master- Key to Popery, Sa- 
muel Jones, 86, Washington Street. Sold by Dayton & 
Went worth. — Dr. Beecher, however, whose book we have just 
noticed, is but a mild denouncer compared with Anthony Gavin, 
who declares himself to have been a Roman Catholic priest of 
Saragossa, and whose highly-spiced, not to say salacious, de- 
scriptions of Romish intrigue, cruelty, and lust, with ferocious 
assaults upon the several abuses of the papal power, would 
appear to have gained considerable popularity ; for the copy 
before us purports to belong to the thirty-fifth thousand. Blanco 
White's Dialogues are included in the volume. The recent 
election-returns may stand either as a cause or a consequence of 
a largely-increasing supply of anti- Romish publications. 

History of Quha. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — Put Mr. Hurl- 
but's "Gan-Eden" and this work of Mr. M. M. Ballou together, 
and one gets as good a notion of the tempting southern isle, 
which now threatens to be an apple of national discord, as need 
^. Mr. Ballou has more reference to historical completeness 

6* 
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than Mr. Hurlbut, and also to statistics and details of social 
economy. He writes in an easy, agreeable manner, with good 
spirits and good sense. The inviting bay of Havana is in the 
figure of an outstretched hand. Which of the nations will grasp 
that open palm 1 

The Landing at Cape Anne in 1624. Gould & Lincoln. — 
John Wingate Thornton, Esq., one of the most enthusiastic and, 
painstaking historical students among us, has here brought the 
light of his researches into the colonial annals of New England 
to bear on the question, Who has the right and the title to be 
called the first New-England Governor 1 He makes out a pretty 
plain case, as we are at present informed, in referring that honor 
to Roger Conant, of Cape Anne, instead of to John Endicott, of 
Salem. This volume includes a great deal of instructive and 
entertaining matter, gives a history of the original charter, with 
Bi facsimile of the document, and is in itself altogether a learned 
curiosity. While we balance the confiicting claims of difierent 
men, among a noble ancestry, to the dignity -of being our Go- 
vernor first in the order of time, it is to be hoped that the old 
-Commonwealth will not sufier that office to cease to be a dig- 
nity. 

Martin Merrivale. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — The numbers 
of this serial publication, which we have announced from time to 
tipie, are now bound up together, and make a handsome volume. 
If " Paul Crey ton " has not been quite so successful in this story 
as in " Father Brighthopes," it is because he has undertaken 
more, and by greater elaboration has parted with that simplicity 
which was the charm of the earlier work. This tale is by no 
means without talent ; and we suspect, that, if its merits were to 
be decided on by the suffrages of boys, it would be voted "first- 
rate." All we would intimate to the young author — and that 
very kindly — is, that an attempt is too venturesome when the 
marks of effort are but tolerably well concealed ; that the best 
way to win an independent fame is to shun even the appearance 
of imitating anybody, though it should be so clever an author as 
Dickens ; and that, in writing for the young, one can never be 
too scrupulous in excluding unworthy characters or low phrases, 
unless the author is very sure these will be overborne — as it is 
here endeavored to be done — by the power of virtue in contrast, 
so as to bring out a deeper lesson of good. 

Clovernook Children, Ticknor & Fields. — Alice Cary here 
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offers to children a connected series of stories about children she 
has known, told in a remarkably natural and engaging style. 
She means to make her little readers the better for her sprightly 
chats with them ; and hundreds of them will thank her for her 
entertainment. Pretty illiistrations enliven the pages. 

Mary and Ellen; or , the Best Thanksgiving. James Munroe 
- & Co. — A genuine New England child's book, admirably adapted 
to interest young readers, — to profit them, to give them kindlier 
and purer hearts and livelier consciences, and to honor our vene- 
rable and precious home-festival. It is dedicated to the children 
of the Centre Grammar School, at Hingham, by their teacher. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Collins, Gray, and Goldsmith. 
Phillips, Sampson, & Co. Sold by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — 
Under the editorship of Mr. Sargent, this series of standard Eng- 
lish poets goes on bravely. Elegant enough for any library, con- 
venient enough for fastidious hands, clearly printed enough for 
sensitive eyes, and morally pure enough for the scrupulous con- 
science, these fair and dignified volumes are really a substantial 
credit to the house from which they proceed. The memoirs are 
admirable specimens of chaste and condensed composition. The 
notes abound in valuable literary information, elucidating the text ; 
while the triple array of bngraved heads in the vignette is worthy 
of a frame, and a place on the library wall. 

The Charm. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — A cluster of brilliant 
pieces for the amusement of children, including more of the won- 
derful And purely imaginative element than is common in modern 
story-books. A fairy legend is a rare production in these days. 
This writer shows a good deal of faculty in that way. 

The same publishers, whose books are sold by Crosby, Nichols, 
& Co., have issued *' Country Life, and other Stories, by Cousin 
Maet," — a collection of remarkably natural sketches, some live- 
ly, others sad, and all religious ; also, ^* The Angel Children ; or. 
Stories from Cloud Land, by Charlotte M. Higgins," in a simi- 
lar vein with^he preceding; calculated to impress children with a 
sense of the spiritual world, but not always quite clear in its \iisr 
tinctions between " Angel Children " and " Earth Children." 
Also, "The Cheerful Heart," very happily aiming to represent 
those experiences in the life of childhood which are trying and 
painful, and yet are common realities, and to show how God's 
mercy and a Christian temper will reveal a " silver lining to every 
cloud." 
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TAe Wonderful Mirror — Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — is intend- 
ed for very young readers or listeners, and describes a great num- 
ber of scenes, groups, incidents, — imaginative in their shaping 
and coloring, but not without veri-similitude. 

The Sunbeam. J. P. Jewett & Co. — The writer of this has 
the " knack.*' Prose and verse, fable and precept, are mingled in 
right proportions. Many voices will assent to the approving ver- 
dict that we have already heard from a juvenile judge. 

Merrie England. By Grace Greenv^tood. Ticknor & Fields. 
— After all, none of our writers can tell a story with a truer per- 
ception of the points that children like than this practised and 
charming entertainer. This volume, though having all the fasci- 
nations of fiction, possesses the real advantage of familiarizing the 
young reader with some of the most prominent literary person- 
ages, historical events, and local traditions, of our mother-land. 

Salt' Water Bubbles. By Hawser Martingale. Illustrated. 
W. J. Reynolds & Co. — If enthusiasm, a sailor's experience, lite- 
rary tact and practice, xind quick perceptions, and a good heart, 
cannot make a book that shall fulfil the promise given by this title, 
what can 1 And all these are united in Mr. Sleeper. Shunning 
all the temptations to caricature which make so many nautical 
tales libels on the sailor's character, he has given, in a series of 
most entertaing and exciting sketches, a picture of maritime man- 
ners, which loses nothing of interest by being just. We have the 
raciness and pith and vigor of forecastle yarns, without the blas- 
phemy and indecency so often put into them by landsmen. The 
volume will be to thousands of young and old a delightful and 
laughter-moving representment of the amusements, superstitions, 
perils, and virtues, of the sea. 

Notes on Duels and Duelling ; with a Historical Essay. By 
Lorenzo Sabine. Crosby, Kichols, & Co. — One of the most 
careful, thorough, and industrious minds in New England, though 
not given to a literary profession, has here produced a literary curi- 
osity. The history, causes, methods, rules, details, and conse- 
quences of challenges and duels, make up a thick duodecimo 
volume. It is a melancholy theme, and a sad story. If Chris- 
tianity ever comes to exert a paramount control over society, such 
a work will be regarded as the memorial of one of the most incre- 
dible atrocities, as well as the most unmitigated follies, that ever 
gained the consent of the erring heart of man. There are two 
pages specifying trivial causes of duels, which alone ought to 
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explode the custom. It is not to be denied, that all accounts of 
personal and tragic encounters have a certain fascination ; and 
these chapters will be read with avidity. If the writer's purpose 
and wishes are answered, they will create a deeper abhorrence and 
disgust at the barbarous crime. 

RusselVs Practical Reader, Tappan & Whittemore. — Mr. 
Russell has been long devoted to the study and practice of elocu- 
tion. The results of his investigations, and the principles by 
which he teaches, are laid down in the first thirty pages of this 
manual. The remainder is occupied with selections, in prose and 
verse, descriptive, narrative, didactic, forensic, humorous, and 
grave, from a great variety of authors, mostly men of the pre- 
sent generation, — well adapted to use in schools. In a country so 
largely given to public speaking as ours, such books must be mul- 
tiplied ; and every author has his partisans. The work before us 
would be a cheap and appropriate present for a schoolboy. 

. The Recorded Will, By a Clergyman's Widow. Tappan & 
Whittemore. — The object of this devout and interesting work is 
to illustrate the signal care of God towards those that trust in 
him. A great many actual instances are related by the writer, 
which have fallen under her own personal notice, where prayer 
has been strikingly answered, the obstructed path of duty has 
been opened, and the needed deliverance obtained. To those who 
undertake to limit the Almighty by what they know of natural laws, 
such cases will be accounted for as singular coincidences. But to 
childlike and earnest faith, they offer no difficulty ; and the judi- 
cious narration of them confirms and comforts pious hearts. 

Of the principal piece we are unable to speak, because we were 
suddenlj arrested in the reading by a chasm in the pages, — the 
result of bad stitching at the binder's. Booksellers sometimes 
make a practice of sending smirched or jumbled copies of their 
books to editors. In this case, it may have been done inadver- 
tently. But we always intend to state the fact when it occurs. 
And we here frankly say, that we are in no such need of books 
as to write notices for damaged specimens. 

British Poets. Hood's Poetical Works, Edited by Epes Sar- 
gent. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. Sold by Crosby, Nichols, & Co. 
— We never take up one of the numbers of this beautiful series, 
without being impressed afresh with the great value of the design, * 
and with the superior judgment of investing any spare money in 
works of this character and style over that of buying any of the 
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ephemeral writings on which the voice of the literary world has 
not yet pronounced a verdict. In the affecting proposal for a 
memorial of Thomas Hood, issued with the best names in Lon- 
don, soon after his death, it was truly said, that, " in the whole 
range of his works, comic and humoristic, there is not a single 
line of immoral tendency, or calculated to pain an individual." 
Noble eulogy ! We have taken pleasure enough in the wit and 
anecdote and information of the biography alone to balance the 
cost of the whole volume. And there is a capital engraving of 
the calm, gentle, beaming, sensitive, sad face of the original and 
mirth-provoking genius, — pathos and puns singularly blended 
in it. 



PAMPHLETS. 

" Signs of the Times," by Rev. Seth Saltmarsh, of Canton ; 
being, chiefly, a discriminating and sensible commentary on the 
anti-Catholic demonstration of Massachusetts politics, commend- 
ing its main purpose, but not informing us whether the preacher 
is or is not a member of the secret order. , 

" An Historical Discourse, &c.," by Rev. A. B. Fuller, of the 
New North Church, in Boston. — An interesting retrospect, with 
hopeful words for the future, called forth by the re-opening of the 
re-modelled meeting-house to a congregation .which, as we rejoice 
to hear, is " in health, and prospers." 

"The Traveller's Report, &c.," by Rev. C. A. Bartol. — The 
grateful and calm discourse of a pilgrim glad to be at home, after 
a somewhat home-sick journey abroad, and calculated to make us 
envy the preacher his nature more than his travels. 

" The Position and Duties of the Merchant." — The address of 
Hon. Charles Sumner, opening a course of lectures before the 
Boston Mercantile Library Association ; — an eloquent plea for 
humane sentiments and nobility of character in the trading class, 
with some strictures on pro-slavery concessions adroitly conveyed 
in the form of a spirited sketch of the life and labors of Granville 
Sharp, the merchant philanthropist. 

" Our Good Land, and its Good Institutions " is the title of a 
good sermon, full of good sense, preached on Thanksgiving-day, 
by Rev. George £. Ellis. It deprecates the Eastern War, holds a 
suspended judgment on the merits of the belligerent parties, ad- 
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Tocates a strictly American system of political administration, and 
calmly pronounces the secret party utterly inconsistent with the 
American system, 

" Annual Report of the Bethesda Society/' — written in a 
touching and most Christian style, suited to the subject, and 
judiciously presenting the doings and the just claims of one of the 
most needed and gracious of all our charities. 

" The Unitarian Annual Register for 1855," — an almanac pre- 
senting all the astronomical, lunar, meteorological, and denomi- 
national information that a reasonable Unitarian can require for 
practical uses, and prepared with a thoroughness not hitherto 
attained. 

From Rev. John Weiss's sermon on the loss of the "Arctic " we 
make the following extract : — 

*< When shall we all have a Hfe within us so bold and free, so related to the 
skies, so compact with the substance of eternity, with money, food, and cloth- 
ing, houses and lands, so refined out of it, that nothing can happen to us de- 
serving to be called inscrutable, or that the soul could not dismiss as unworthy 
to absorb its interest ? Is such a lucid and elevated state impossible ? No. 
Let us go together to the wreck, where sudden death itself shall testify, that, 
even while it seemed to triumph over all the men and women, a few traits of 
heavenly character rose here and there to the surface, to convince us that a 
sold can renounce all lovely and convenient things. Devoted as we are to our 
routine of daily indulgence, as every hour brings round to us its appropriate 
pleasure, food, and mirth, confidences, worship, thought, sweet interchanges . 
of the soul, and all oiu: customs coming in due order, does it seem beyond 
the power of man, smnmoned on the instant, to give up these essentials quiet- 
ly ? Ah, blessed revelations from that sinking wreck, of the things which 
truly are essential ! They show what a tremendous deception our pleasant 
habits practise upon us. I shall for ever treasure the image of the man who 
threw his wealth overboard to the orphan-boy, and smilingly said « good bye * 
to him, as one of the evidences of Christianity. Jesus has not lived in vain 
to teach even us, restless and indifferent children of modern society, the value 
of a soul. Consider how much spiritual life went to originate that act. Entire 
presence of mind ; benevolent regard for the imfortunate ; serene renunciation 
of all the pomps that wealth can buy ; smiling expectation of the death that 
was about to make his money dross, and a kind thought that perhaps it might 
yet serve others, — all this concentrated into one rapid motion as the ship car- 
ried him down to his agony. Verily, the word soul stiU has its value, let 
heathenism be ever so rampant among us. Here was a man who believed in 
the sufficiency of that everlasting substance called a soul, who smiled, and 
summoned its invisible capacities to control all his members, and forbid them 
to manifest fears and desperation. How terrible the test was, — how complete 
the spiritual vindication ! 

" And you will treasure the memory of others too. Yes : excited £eincy has 
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already feithfully described to you their situations and behavior, and added 
to them the choice images of your heart : those who tenderly turned to each 
other, without a shriek, without a spasm, and blessed each other with that 
farewell, as though the ship were still destined to float them apart only for a 
season. And was it not indeed so ? The waves had not long separated that 
pure farewell, and it stiU warmly vibrated in their soul, when they came to- 
gether again with a greeting, before the parting was well cold upon the earthly 
lips. Has Jesus died in vain ? Whence, then, that security when all things 
were so insecure ; whence that gentle expectation of fresh companionship 
beyond the flood when all companionship seemed lost for ever ; whence that 
sublime restraint of cowardice and of the mortal nerves, when the highest 
horror of earth was let loose to shout and trample and tear out the palpi- 
tating life? I can believe that an invisible crucifix crowned each tranquil 
soul, and made it a Calvary, patient amidst the awful scoffing of death that 
filled the air : the dying of Jesus occurred to them so clearly, that his spirit 
also came. Else whence those smiles and heavenly farewells from dying 
lips ? 

« Upon the strength of these displays are we not at liberty to assume, that 
other expressions of spiritual life must have enriched that scene, though 
angels only have gratefully reported them ? If much occurs at such a time 
to prove that animal men must resign life with the frenzy and reluctance of 
the animal, and leave us only the revolting le'gacy of their shrieks and sel- 
fishness, we prefer to dwell upon the conduct of those high, educated souls, 
the manner of whose departure inspires us like a gospel. It keeps our bodies 
under, and makes our little earthly establishments appear less essential. Did 
a crowd of maddened beings trample down all life that lay between them- 
selves and safety ? One man of noble culture, and affiliated in a thousand 
directions to love and admiration that was waiting to receive him, a man to 
whom this life must have been a valuable thing for its pure friendships and 
its opportunities for doing good, finding that the fragment of the wreck to 
which he clung with others was not sufficient to keep them all comfortably 
sustained, voluntarily left it for another piece, and left, too, the joys and 
honors of his life behind. Those who were saved bring us that wealth of 
ocean, in the account of that example, and lay it at our feet. How the spoils 
of the .kingdom of the spirit accumulate around us ! Said one, with entire 
composure, * Give my last adieus to my wife, if you are saved.* Then sudden 
death can step between a man and his wife, and move him not. «Is there any 
room for me in that boat ? ' — not a franctic grapple at the gunwale, in the 
urgency of his last moment, but a considerate inquiry : there/s no room, not 
an inch for him betwixt life and death. * Then tell my wife and children that 
-I am gone ! ' — and the sights from the windows of his dwelling, and the asso- 
ciations of every room in it, rushed over him in a fiood worse than the ocean's ; 
but he quietly fell back into the pang of death. O grave, where is thy vic- 
tory ! The honors and triumphs of the hour are altogether with the human 

BOUl." 
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ONE OF OUR IDOLS, PHILOSOPHICALLY ANALYZED. 

" And what art thou, thou idol Ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou that sufferest more 
Of mortal grie& than do thy worshippers ? 
What are thy rents ? what are thy comings-in ? 
Canst thou, when thou command'st the heggar's kneo, 
Command the health of it ? No, thou vain dream — " 

Shakspeabe. 

And so we say, after Shakspeare, What art thou, thou idol Fa- 
shion ? What is that shadowy tribunal armed with such singu- 
larly efiFective thunders of excommunication, whereof the cold 
glance of an abstraction, called the public eye, shall be the pre- 
monitory flash ? What is it ? what is it built of J and upon what , 
is it based ? What is this Juggernaut of worldly superstition, 
beneath the grinding wheels of which crowds of devotees are 
perpetually prostrating themselves in a mournful and hopeless 
eye-service, strangely misnamed happiness? What tremendous 
power is this which can so benumb and bewilder the minds of its 
victims, that they are no longer able to satisfy themselves, whether 
what they experience is happiness or misery ? How shall one find 
images, then, enough to indicate its intrinsic vanity ? It is in itself 
a vapor — a breath — the shadow of a dream ; but, imponderable 
as it is in itself, yet, like some other agents as impalpable in the 
material as this is in the moral world, how rapid, how capricious, 
how almost inexplicable at times, how terrific often, is it in its 
efiects ! How will one of- those electric strokes of fashion para- 
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lyze the moral nerve ! How strangely will it transform the 
tastes of men, till they shall call bitter sweet, and sweet bitter, 

— yea, evil good, and good evil ! Think for a moment how truly 
dreaded, how tremblingly worshipped, is the thunder-god Fa- 
shion, who himself unseen, though everywhere present, because 
concealed in the clouds of idolatry's incense, in the darkness of 
mental delusion, reigns and rules to so great an extent over the 
pleasures, the opinions, yes, even the religious convictions, of 
mankind ! The power of habit only is greater than that of 
fashion ; and yet, when these conflict, fashion often comes off 
victorious from the conflict. But, for the most part, they are 
auxiliaries to each other ; the habit of doing as others do easily 
swallowing up almost all other habits. Indeed, I am not sure 
that there is any habit which does not ultimately strike to this. 
This fickle deity of Fashion — fickle as that other proverbially 
capricious deity. Fortune — commands, nevertheless, the instru- 
mentality of Habit, that steadiest of all our tyrants, in fastening 
the bondage and the badge of slavery upon the body and soul of 
the victim. At the nod of Fashion, the old shall painfully 
assume the giddiness of youth, and the young shall prematurely 
and presumptuously assume the gravity of age ; folly shall pomp- 
ously put on the solemn brow of wisdom, and wisdom shall 
awkwardly ape the shallowness of folly. Fashion can make men 
submit to many a hard penance, — to *' weariness and painfulness, 

— watchings often, hunger and thirst, fastings often (or the 
reverse), — cold and nakedness.'' It can make the sluggard 
iomticipate the sun, if it choose to exert its authority in that 
direction ; or it can make the otherwise sober and sensible out- 
watch the stars. Its potent infatuation can relax the tight gripe 
of avarice, as if divine charity itself had touched the miser's 
hearty It can make the poor in purse proud in spirit, and nerve 
them to endure a stoical self-denial, a living martyrdom, to which 
none but themselves and God shall be witnesses, for the sake of 
the gratification of sharing the ostentatious slavery of the children 
of Fortune. In other words, it can reconcile^ them to dying daily 
at home of privation and self-mortification, for the sake of living 
an occasional brief hour in the public eye. Strange and mighty 
power ! which, without any tender mercies to appeal to, can call 
upon man, not by its mercies, but by its cruelties, to present 
their bodies and their souls a living sacrifice, — which is not their 
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reasonable service, but their unreasonable slavery, — and yet be 
so cringingly obeyed! How many zealots does that law find 
which says, ^^ Be ye conformed to this world"/ What multi- 
tudes regard more the lash of this taskmaster Fashion, than all 
the warnings and invitations which the God of nature, the Author 
of their natures, and the Lord of their eternal destinies, is daily 
addressing to them. through the heart, the conscience, and the 
very flesh itself! Such is a slight sketch of what Fashion 
can do. 

But those pious persons who dismiss from their minds this 
matter of the influence of Fashion with the general and common- 
place condemnation, as if it were contaminating to come near 
enough to inquire into the secret principle of such phenomena as 
those which have been described, lose a peculiar opportunity of 
seeing illustrated the fact and the strength of the religious ele- 
ment in human nature, as well as of taking home to themselves a 
powerful auxiliary, incentive to make them, on their own part and 
in their own sphere, more zealous and faithful and devoted. It 
really deserves and demands to be remarked by every lover of 
truth and wisdom, how the very idolatry, chivalry, and martyr- 
dom of Fashion show, though in a strangely perverted form, yet 
not the less strikingly, the existence of a religious nature in man ; 
of a deep-seated propensity to adore something, to bow down 
before some invisible, omnipresent tribunal, to make sacrifices to 
something out ©f himself. Paul recognized this religious, even 
superstitious, vein in the sensuous idolatry of the inhabitants of 
Athens : he acknowledged the existence of a perverted spiritualism 
even among the skeptics and the sensualists of that blind and 
besotted city of superficial splendor. And in the more refined 
idolatry of modern civilization, — in the idolatry of what is called 
fashionable life, — in the idolatry with regard to public opinion, 
— in the worship which is paid to the shrine of honor, — may be 
recognized the same ingredient in the constitution of human na- 
ture ; the same disposition and necessity to make a god of some- 
thing, to worship something, though one know not what ; to fear 
**the awful shadow of some unseen power; " i^ a word, to have 
an object of homage, however vague, and to render that homage, 
whether it be by courting the favor of Fortune, or by attributing 
omnipresence to the human eye, and listening to the voice of the 
people, the buzz of its approbation, or the murmur of its censure, 
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as the voice of God. How lamentable to see those sentiments 
and principles of loyalty, of fortitude, of self-consecration, which, 
legitimately directed, would make the Christian hero and the mar- 
tyr of truth and righteousness, — to see those very sentiments and 
principles perverted and degraded to throw a halo of transient 
dignity and deluding attractiveness around that bondage which 
the love of the world and the fear of the world imposes on its 
votaries ! — to see how the love of the world will take the place 
of the love of God himself, and the fear of the world assume that 
magnitude, that majesty, which belongs only to the fear of him ! 
How they will let their imaginations invest with a sort of terror 
of accumulation the eyes or the tongues of a multitude, each 
individual of which alone would command no respect, perchance, 
whatever, till the thought of the public eye becomes like the 
thought of His inspection, whose eyes behold, whose eyelids try, 
the children of men ; and the decisions of the public voice sound 
like the thunders of that higher judgment ! 

The mystery of godliness is said to be great ; but surely the 
mystery of worldliness is not small. It is no small mystery that 
men can be induced so to toil and moil, to undergo so much wear 
and tear of body and of mind, to put themselves to so much in- 
convenience, vexation, yea, even torture, — for the sake of what ? 
for the sake of that mocking phantom called by the evangelist 
"the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life." '* Such," says a 
wise-hearted historian, (and was there ever a truer picture of that 
singular phenomenon, which only long .familiarity makes us. not 
acknowledge to be so singular?) — "such are the whimsical and 
contradictory scenes of arrogance and debasement, of ostentation 
and meanness, of grave folly and elaborate inanity, which are 
produced among mankind, when in a state of civilized society, by 
the intermingled operation of the various passions of our nature. 
History is full of them ; and private life, as well as public, pre- 
sents the same motley exhibition of compliments made, by which 
no one is to be flattered ; trouble undertaken, by which no one is 
to be benefited ; and artifices practised, by which no one is to be 
deceived." So far the historian ; but it becomes the religious 
man to go beyond this statement of the case, and to have his 
attention directed by "this melancholy history," as a sober mind 
must regard it, " of the follies and caprices of" this world's " su- 
perstition," "to those sacred and indelible characters upon the 
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human mind, which," in the words of another philosopher, "all 
these perversions of reason have been unable to obliterate." And 
may we not say with him in regard to the superstitious extrava^ 
gances of the votaries of fashion and of honor, what he says with 
regard to observances expressly religious, "In truth, the more 
strange the contradictions, and the more ludicrous the ceremonies, 
to which the pride of human reason has thus been reconciled, the 
stronger is our evidence that religion has a foundation in the 
nature of man." 

Our argument may sound to some paradoxical, to others 
even profane, in its strange association of frivolous and sacred 
things; but, really, there seems to be no more rational way of 
accounting for the irrationalities of worldliness, and particularly 
of fashion, than by recognizing in them a lamentable perversion 
of that same principle in human nature of which we acknowledge 
diseased manifestations in the various forms of heathen idolatry. 
Shall we undertake to make the distinction, that the heathen 
idolater knew not what he did, — what he worshipped, whereas 
the modern idolater of civilized life has light enough ? It is to 
be feared, perhaps we ought rather to say, to be hoped, that this 
distinction could hardly be sustained to so great an extent as 
might at first be imagined. It is one thing to be in the light, 
and another thing to have the light in us. In spiritual matters, 
there is certainly a great difference between the two things. 
There is such a thing, too, as being blinded with excess of 
. light. 

There is too much reason for thinking, that, even beneath the 
"dread expanse" of the Christian "heaven," even amidst the 
broad sunlight of gospel influences,, dwells many a "hopeless, 
dark idolater of Chance," many a worshipper of Fortune or of 
Fashion, — of the princp of tbis world and the prince of the 
powers of the air. 'It fills us at once with reverence, in view of 
our common nature and of Him who created it, and with shame 
and sorrow on man's iiccount, when we think what an amount of 
patience and perseverance, of self-denial and self-crucifixion, men 
can and will exercise for nothing, and less and worse than 
nothing; what dreary, desolate, hopeless sufiering of body and 
of mind they will endure for the sake of some vain thing to 
which they can find it in them to give every thing but their 
hearts, exhibiting that last extreme of martyrdom to work on 

6* 
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against heart and hope ; how they will lacerate their own flesh 
and spirit, as priests, at the dread altar of reputation ; and, in 
obedience to a shadow called Ceremony, drag along with them all 
their days chains which they hug, as if they loved, while in their 
hearts they hate. c. J. B. 



SPIRITUAL DEATH AND LIFE. 

Not the imagined pain of dying, not " a certain fearful looking- 
for of judgment and fiery indignation," disturbs the most of 
mankind when they think of death ; but it is the sense of loss, 
of deprivation. 

For there is in the earthly life a gift worthy to come from 
God, and to be most highly prized by man. What happiness do 
we enjoy in common with the whole animate and even inanimate 
creation in simple existence ! Glad sights and sounds meet us 
wherever we turn our eyes or direct our footsteps. All nature is 
vocal with expressions of joy. The birds of the air warble it 
forth in their spontaneous notes ; the beasts of the field and of 
the forest testify it each in his way ; the fishes of the stream and 
the sea dart hither and thither as they feel its electric thrill ; the 
millions of insects show it in their mazy dances in the air ; the 
brooks gurgle it forth ; the rivers, running in their deep chan- 
nels, are full of it ; the ocean's broad breast heaves with it. Joy 
rustles in the leaves of the trees, glitters on the dewdrop on each 
blade of grass, courses in the shadows over hill and plain, twinkles 
in the evening stars, shoots everywhere in the sunbeams; and 
Nature pauses from her expressions of joy only to manifest a 
profounder peace. 

There is gladness in childhood in harmony with all the glad 
voices of the world ; and this portion of existence, however it may 
fare with the remainder, is worth being called intct, life to enjoy. 
What melody in the voice of, a happy child ! and there are mil- 
lions of them in all the circumstances of human being, whose 
buoyancy of feeling is proof against all pressure from without ; — 
what melody worthy above all other voices of nature to please 
the ear of God in heaven ! What vesper-bell from convent chapel 
ever fell so softly on the night air as their sweet voices fall on the 
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listening ear, when, happy in themselves and in one another, they 
retire for their slumbers ! If they should be absent from us a 
part of the year, and return in spring with earliest birds, whose 
matin notes, coming from happy breasts both, as soon as they 
awake, would charm us most ? 

There is a joy in youth, in young man or maiden, before care 
has drawn a line on that fair brow, or reflection touched those 
fair features with a shade which adds, indeed, its own grander 
expression. The eye is kindled with visions of innocent, earthly 
hope of the future, and a rich bloom mantles the cheek. 

A better pleasure than he could purchase with gold or silver 
attends the mechanic, as his work daily takes forms of comeliness 
and beauty under his practised eye and skilful hand. It glows in 
the farmers' faces, as — 

" Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield ; 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke." 

Through all the avenues of enterprise and business a joy rushes, 
too pil'ecipitously and tumultuously at times, like a mighty flood. 
It visits millions of homes, greets the family as they sit down to 
the well-spread board, sings from the lips of matrons as they ply 
their daily or evening care, makes the hearthstone so attractive, 
graces many a page in — 

" The short but simple annals of the poor." 

It kindles in our eyes, and beams out of our features, as we meet 
one another in the social circle, or receive one another's greeting 
in the streets. It lingers here and there for us in the haps and 
in the mishaps of daily life ; stands waiting to surprise us in 
unexpected kindnesses from friends ; comes to us, full-laden, in 
human sympathy. It exults in us as we traverse the vast fields 
of human knowledge, "far as the solar walk or milky way.'' 
And, when we lie only passive on the bosom of nature, we feel that 
" truly the light is sweet, and a very pleasant thing it is for the 
eyes to behold the sun." 

It is parting from all these delightful objects and means of joy 
that causes death to be so much dreaded by us. As we have 
found enjoyment in them, so we hope to find still more ; and we 
are reluctant to leave them. We fear the plunge into the future 
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out of the light of this glad world ; *4o die, and go we know not 
where," away from paths along which living sights and sounds 
have hitherto attached our footsteps. We sigh to look up at the 
' stars in yonder firmament, and bid them adieu ; to look out from 
our window upon the setting sun for the last, last time ; to behold 
dear human faces, and hear their voices no more. 

But there is a death more worthy to be dreaded than that 
which we usually fear. There is a deeper loss than exists in the 
fact of earthly death, or can be connected with any idea of it.' 
There is a state of the soul which involves more deprivation and 
sufiering than any state of the mortal body: ^^to be carnally 
minded is deaths 

For it is the carnal mind in the shape of some wrong passion, 
some wrong appetite, some desire indulged to excess, that inter- 
rupts or destroys our happiness. Envy, hatred, pride, jealousy, 
or some other of those states of soul, — from which, as they pre- 
vail more or less, the mind is denominated carnal, — puts us out 
of harmony with ourselves and with all around us ; and joy and 
peace have fled. 

There is, moreover, connected as penalty with the carnal mind, 
a sense of condemnation which only moral beings can know, and 
which is felt within as the sentence of death. For peculiar to 
man in his inmost self-consciousness, which nothing outward can 
eflfectually call him away from, and no sinful forces can stifle, is 
the moral sense, the requisitions of the divine law written on the 
heart, the thoughts alternately accusing or excusing. The apostle 
Paul, expressing human experience in confessing his own, says, 
"Sin revived, and I died." ** The commandment" of duty, 
'^ which was ordained unto" the '*life" of the soul, we have 
" found," through our violation of it, " to be unto death." And 
it is death. It takes the soul out of a world of happy sensations 
and joyous thoughts in which it had been alive before. If our 
own heart condemn us, how much more God, who is greater 
than our heart, and knoweth all things ! True, God condemns 
through one's own self-accusations; but this is not the whole 
truth. The moral sense, in executing upon us that penalty which 
lies within its commission, is "the brightness of the" Lawgiver's 
own "glory, the express image of his Person;" and we feel 
our condemnation sealed in his dread presence. It is an insup- 
portable penalty of sin that the transgressor cannot hide from 
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himself; but more terrible, that he cannot hide from a holy God, 
whose mercy and infinite goodness contribute to make him sink 
deeper and deeper in self-abasement and woe. 

But there is also a life more to be prized than that which is 
the common object of human hope, and of which being born into 
this world we first partake. There is a spiritual and eternal life 
into which we may rise out of the innocent earthly life, and out 
of the condemnation of sin, and find a peace purer and deeper 
than any which sin has ever forfeited, or than the most blameless 
enjoyment of all that earthly objects can in themselves bestow. 
"2b he spiritually minded is life and peace. ^^ As we are 
born into this world with senses which when developed make us 
alive to all beautiful sights and harmonious sounds, and taste of 
delicious fruits, and smell of sweet flowers, and touch of delicate 
objects ; as we Kave also an intellectual nature which puts us into 
correspondence with the world of science^ literature, and art, with 
. the stars in their coursesj with the secrets of rocks, hills, rivers, 
and seas, with the formation of continents, with the march of his- 
tory, with the culture of nations, with the revolutions of human 
events; so also is there a spiritual faculty in man, which, when 
born and developed in the living consci6usness, introduces him to 
a spiritual world, discloses to him a creation in which he hears the 
divine creative voice saying to him, " Behold, I make all things 
new ; " and the soul feels as it never felt before, and things "are 
revealed by the Spirit which the mere earthly eye could never 
see, nor the earthly ear hear, nor the worldly heart have any con- 
ception of. As the elder President Edwards expressed it in the 
account of his early religious experience, so innumerable souls 
can say, " The appearance of every thing was altered ; there 
seemed to be a calm, sweet cast of divine glory in almost every 
thing. God's excellency, his wisdom, his purity, and love, 
seemed to appear in every thing; in the sun and moon and 
stars ; in the clouds and blue sky ; in the grass, flowers, and 
trees ; in the water and all nature. It was my manner to sing 
forth my contemplations. Prayer seemed to be natural to me 
as the breath by which the inward burnings of my heart had 
vent. The delights I now felt were of an exceeding difierent 
kind from those I " ever '* had '' before. ** They were of a more 
inward, pure, soul-animating, and refreshing nature. The soul 
of a true Christian appeared like such a little flower as we see in 
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the spring of the year, low and humble on the ground, opening its 
bosom to receive the pleasant beams of the sun's glory ; rejoicing, 
as it were, in a calm rapture, difiFusing around a sweet fragrancy, 
standing peacefully and lovingly in the midst of other flowers 
round about, all opening their bosoms to drink in the light of 
the sun.*' * 

There is not evidence, however, that Edwards carried along 
with him through life these delights of his early spiritual expe- 
rience. Far otherwise. He who became afterwards the great 
champion of Calvinism, who plunged so deep into the disputes of 
the age on the doctrines of *^ Necessity," Original Sin," ** Decrees 
and Election," " God's last end in the creation of the world ; " who 
preached on such themes as *' Men naturally God's enemies," " the 
torments of the wicked in hell no occasion of grief to the saints 
in heaven," saying in his sermon on this last subject that " the 
damned and their misery, and the wrath of God poured out upon 
them, will be an occasion of joy to the saints ; " — he who could 
dwell on such themes must have relinquished or lost his early 
delight in nature. Indeed, the future studies of Edwards, which 
he confessed *' had long engaged and swallowed up his mind, and 
been the chief entertainment and delight of his life," not only by 
their quality, but by removing him too much from active inter- 
course with m6n, and from the paths of doing good in which Jesus 
taught his disciples to walk, tended directly to wean him from 
the love of natural objects in which he once saw and enjoyed so 
much of the divine glory. The result, contrasting the spiritual 
youth with what his theology at last made him, was mournful 
enough. *^I have," writes he in a letter to the Trustees of 
Princeton College, holding in suspense for a time an invitation to 
its presidency, — ^^I have," said he, *^a constitution in many 
respects peculiarly unhappy, and a low tide of spirits, often occa- 
sioning a childish weakness and contemptibleness of speech, pre- 
sence, and demeanor, with a disagreeable dulness and stiffness 
much unfitting me for conversation." J Could that ardent, spi- 
ritually-minded young man at last come to this ? 

Doubtless, the life of Edwards was at first too exclusively 
contemplative, and afterwards too exclusively intellectual, intro- 

* Works, vol. i. p. 20. f lb. voL iv. Ser. xiii. 

X Works, vol. i. p. 49. 
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spective, metaphysical. The culture of love to man as the child 
of the Infinite Father, whom we have begun to see in a new 
creation, is necessary, and is adapted to cherish and heighten 
the power of delight in nature. For there is a harmony and 
unity of man and nature. We enjoy each part better by sym- 
pathy with the whole. Nor do we find in nature what we do not 
bring to her. She " wears the color of the spirit.*' The society 
of woods and fields, and streams and lake and ocean, is enjoyed 
by us in the degree in which the spiritual man, in the exercise of 
the pure, social, fraternal afiections, is developed. Hence the 
soul of Channing, in whom the humane sympathies grew more 
and more active toward the close of his mortal life, the more 
**went forth," as he expressed it, "to blend with and enjoy the 
universe." When all is right within, and our powers and faculties 
are rightly adjusted and developed, the thousand objects around 
us send forth each its influence to touch our " harp of thousand 
strings," and we live and move and have our being in the melody 
of our souls, in the union with God and man and nature. And 
if, like the statue of Memnon on the Nile, from which issued a 
joyful sound when the sun rose upon it, but a mournful sound 
when the sun set, so, when the sun should go down to us in 
some affliction, we too could but mourn, there- would be no wail 
in that mourning, but only the plaintive music of sorrow. 

Spiritual mindedness not only promotes the natural joys of 
life, but is the redemption of the soul from those selfish and 
wrong desires that war against human peace, and from that self- 
condemnation, which, bringing along with it the sense also of our 
heavenly Father's displeasure, has darkened for us the light of 
life. In the sweetness of such a redemption, where there has 
been any deep sense of previous bondage, what a feeling of joy 
and peace ! To have overcome, or to know that we are in the 
way to overcome, our many faults; to feel the chains loose or 
loosening; to perceive the icy reserve of 'our selfishness melting 
away, and our souls floating freely and gladly into the breasts of 
others, to carry what freight of love and happiness they can ; to 
find, in the exercise of a filial spirit, our Father in God, through 
Christ who has brought the redemption to us, — this is life and 
peace. It is to have "the day dawn and the day-star arise in 
our hearts." It is " another morn risen on midnoon." 

The spiritual mind finds new life and joy in the contemplation 
of justice, truth, purity, freedom, love. She reveres their sacred 
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forms ; she delights in obedience to their behests ; she >vishes their 
empire to become universal ; she delights to promote that great 
cause of God and man, with whiqh, in the mission of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, they are identical. It finds life and peace in seek- 
ing to save the lost ; in instructing the ignorant ; in reclaiming 
the vicious ; in beholding a new hope dawn in despairing hearts, 
and the shades of sadness chased away from the haggard face of 
want by the light of human kindness ; in seeing the wild Maggies 
of the streets become changed into gentle, loving maidens, and 
prepared to join the company of God's ministering angels in the 
work of doing good. Amid the cares and interruptions and 
perplexities of ordinary life, and in her work of which it is pro- 
verbial that it is "never done," it discerns '*the angel over the 
right shoulder.'* It draws strength from heaven for the stem 
trials of life. It feels assured of the heavenly Father's pity, 
though the bitterness that is sometimes in the cup is unknown to 
any other human heart among the multitudes whom it daily sees. 
The loss which death brings shall be its gain. If the earthly > 
eyes must close on the fair objects of this world, nor see them 
again, aa indeed they may, transfigured in the holy light of that 
state in which the spirit shall have its spiritual body, it has* the 
feith which is the evidence of a better and more beautiful world, 
though now unseen. It hears the voices of those already de- 
parted thither; and, when the time of its own departure shall 
arrive, it will hear the voice bidding it, " Come up hither ! " and 
respond gladly, " I come ! " 

This spiritual mind may be developed in childhood and youth, 
before the soul has fallen into the bondage of harmful desires. 
But, in most, the worldly, sinful mind has pre-bccupied the 
heart; and, with " souls renewed," we need also " sins forgiven," 
in order to have true life and peace. No one in whom the spirit- 
ual mind is not bom has his nature more than partially developed, 
or ever can have a full, CQmplete joy. 

In the gospel of Christ is the power to awaken into conscious- 
ness the spiritual mind. And, though in every age and nation 
the Father of lights has shone into human hearts, Christ - has 
come that men might have light and life more abundantly. From 
the heavens to which he has ascended, God sends down by his 
Son a more copious divine influence. New-born by this Spirit 
from above, we enter hero into the kingdom of the heavenly 
blessedness. N. s. F. 
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KATE A TEACHER. 

4 

Kate told her mother one day that she believed she must get rid 
of little Margey. *' Not on my own account ; for, though she is 
often troublesome, I do not like to part with her. But I do not 
advance in her aflfection ; because I have to rebuke and repress 
her so frequently, in order that ske need. not disturb us. So I 
think some one else might gain more influence with her." 

" Before you make up your mind, you had best talk with her 
mother." 

" I will, though I think I can judge best about the classes. 
Margey is out of place in my class." 

" She is a peculiar child, you know. See what her mother 
has to say about it, then decide." 

"What can she have to say? . However, I will run over 
there. May I carry a box of strawberries ? " 

" If you will gather some more " — 

" Dear me ! the sun is so hot ! .- Why did I not think of it 
beiFore John and Pet went off to school ? They would have helped 
me. However, it is better for me to be jf little warm than for the 
Gk)okins to lack the fruit. They don't get such things every day, 
as we do." 

There was another alternative: Mrs. Gookin could come in, 
and gather for herself. She lived close by. Kate, however, 
presently put on her garden-hat; and, the dessert being made 
sure of, and put away to cool, she lined a basket with fresh leaves, 
and carried her little gift to her hard-working neighbor in the way 
most likely to be agreeable and refreshing to her. She thus loved 
her neighbor as herself; and her heart repaid her for the pains 
she had taken, as soon as she saw the Tittle sunny room with a fire 
in it, and Mrs. Gookin's red, moist face over the ironing-board. 

" Let me finish ironing that little dress, while you eat some of 
these strawberries," said Kate. no ! Mrs. Gookin could not 
think of it ! But she did at last, nevertheless, and was greatly 
comforted and revived. 

" Where is little Margey? " 

** Marty I call her; the name her little brother that died gave 
to her. She don't seem to think nothing about him now; but 
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her name was the last word he spoke. She's a dreadful flighty 
child, Miss Greenleaf. I don't know what I shall do with her. 
I was glad to have her go off with her father this morning.- 
He's turning fish, over in the fish-yard; and Marty, she just 
likes playing about among the fish-flakes,'*^ 

"The smell is said to be wholesome," said Kate. ** There 
is plenty of shelter from the sun. The fresh air will do her 
good." 

"Yes; but, oh dear! she is so wild! Why, she don't pre- 
tend to mind a word I say. Full o' , mischief as an egg is of 
meat, all the time. She was tossing up a case-knife, out in the 
yard, just now. I hollowed to her, but she tossed it up a second 
time. It fell behind her. I run and catched it up, and hid it. 
She looked all around, and said to herself, quite solemn, ' God 
took it ! ' " 

Kate smiled thoughtfully. " Have you talked much to the 
child about God ? " 

"Why, I can't. There's no ser'ousn^ss in her, without she's 
sick. Then, sometimes, she'll listen. But she's on the high 
ropes when she goes to bed,^s much as any time. She's never 
sleepy, like other children ; always wide awake, or else sound 
asleep." ' 

" It is a pity she cannot be trained to selfrcontrol by the disci- 
pline and order of a school." 

" She can't bear it, no how. She's a great girl not to read 
yet. I've tried sending her again and again. But the school- 
room is close, -and the benches horrid straight and high, and it 
always makes her sick. I don't care so much about it now she 
is learning at Sunday School. She knows every one of her let- 
ters ; her father can't catch her taking a B for an R now, nor a 
V for an A." 

"But I have been an immense while teaching her only so 
much. I came in expressly to say, that, with your consent, I 
mean to put her into a class with children of her own age." 

"0 Miss Greenleaf! don't think of it. She aint used to 
'em, — she can't get along with 'em. And then it shames her, 
she is so very backward. It would make her dislike to go to 
Sunday School. Now she likes it, except now and then when 
she is odd and contrary." 

"I will certainly keep her, if you think it is best. But the 
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little time she is with me, once a week, is not sufficient for me to 
get much influence over her. She does not obey me well, and I 
do not love to keep all the time shaking my head or my finger at 
her. I find her like India rubber : the more I press down her 
inconvenient spirits, the higher they bound. I can't keep snub- 
bing and blaming ihe poor little thing for it ; how can 1 1 She 
cannot help it. I am clearly not the teacher for her, unless I 
have more opportunity. If you will let her come in, and read to 
me every morning, directly after breakfast, I will try what I can 
' do. John and Pet are enough older to be reasonable and patient 
with her, and they shall teach her how to play, and to employ 
herself Half the difficulty with her is the want of something 
to do, something to spend her busy energies uJ)on. Can she 
sew 7'' 

*' She sews after a fashion. You would laugh to see some of 
her work." \ 

'* Pet must give her a doll, and help her to make its clothes. 
All in good time. We must not attempt too much at once.'' 

While Kate talked, and watched Mrs. Gookin's adroit ironing, 
a shower came up. The rain fell in large drops. Kate thought 
of making a rush, for home, but concluded that the more sensible 
course was to abide patiently a prisoner till the cloud had gone 
over. 

In bounded little Margey, crying out, "My father told me to 
run between the drops ; but there was not room enough. See ! 
I am all spattered over. Is there a great sieve up in the sky ? 
Or did that big black cloud boil over ? Guess not. It fell right 
down on my neck, and it was not a bit hot. Miss Kate ! let 
me kiss you ! " 

" No, no, for pity's sake ! " cried her mother. '* You are wet, 
and your hands all fishy and dirty ! " 

" Because I helped carry in, I did. I carried a big fish in 
my apron, and put it in the fish-house, all dry. Then my father 
put me into his wheelbarrow, and ran — how he did run ! — to 
the stile, and put me over. I did try 'to run between the drops. 
I wonder how you do it. I don't know if father ran between. 
Did he, I wonder?" 

" Certain! " said Mrs. Gookin, laughing, and winking at Kate, 
who, at the same time, answered, *' No; he did not." 

" Why, how do you know but he did, when joxx, did not see 
him?" 
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"If I were not very sure, I should not say *No.' So you 
may believe me, Margey." 

Margey looked archly in her face. 

" Why should I wish to deceive you ? It would be very wrong 
in me." 

** Except in joke,'' said Mrs. Gookin, coloring a little. Mar- 
gey gave a knowing shake to her little head, and looked shrewdly 
from Kate to her mother, as if to say she would not trust either 
of them. 

** She is not the first simpleton who has thought unbelief wiser 
than faith," said Kate, smiling. But Mrs. Gookin looked grave, 
and rather out of countenance. She had an uncomfortable con- 
sciousness that she was not truthful in her dealings with the 
child, though in the abstract she hated falsehood and deceit as 
the meanest of all sins. In times of sickness, it sometimes seems 
a matter of life and death to avoid excitement. ** A little neces- 
sary fib for her good; it can't be helped, and it wont teach her 
deceit, for she '11 never know. The emergency is great. It is 
only for once," said Mrs. Gookin, in self-excuse. One little fib 
opened the door for another, however. The child became fretful 
and unreasonable^ not so much through sufiering as indulgence 
and coaxing and indirectness in those about her. Some exag- 
gerated fear or hope must be held up, even in health, to procure 
submission ; and exaggeration soon wears out. Quick-witted by 
nature, Marty ceased to be imposed upon by false pretences in- 
vented expressly to influence her movements. Kate would not 
have wondered .at her want of a child's ready faith, if she had 
known that she had been taught by experience to be shrewd and 
suspicious. When she had ceased to believe, she had also ceased 
to obey ; for, reverence being wanting, punishment only inflamed 
her obstinacy, aild injured her temper. 

'* Come here, and be washed, Marty," said Mrs. Gookin. 
" Come this minute ! You had better ; if you don't, Miss 
Greenleaf will certainly tell ner mother she saw a little pig over 
here." 

"She wont, I know. Don't care, either; not a bit. Ah! 
don't! No; I don't want to be washed!" cried Marty, with 
a naughty twitch of the shoulder her mother had laid a hand upon. 

"Yes, yes; cpme along, and you shall have strawberries, — 
strawberries, big as my thumb, in your own little plate ! " 
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Marty stood still. If she believed in the strawberries at all, 
she was aware that it was never necessary to be good to obtain a 
full share in any luxuries her fond mother had in store. Both 
parents were more eager to give than the child to receive. 

** Go : you ought to obey your motherj" said Kate, in a quiet 
voice. Margery began to move doubtfully and slowly. ** When 
you come back with nice clean little hands, will you lead me to 
see your daisy-box ? " Margey nodded. 

When she returned with a clean face, fresh and blushing as 
a dewy rosebud, Kate kissed her.' 

'* I like you to kiss me; your lips are soft. You don't smack loud 
and hard like mother, neither. And father, — oh ! sometimes 
when I think he wants to kiss me, he scratches me with his chin 
for fun. And I run and scream, and he chases me all about. 
Then I get behind the clock, — look, — so ; and he pretends he 
can't find me. He says I have gone out-doors. I know he sees 
me all the time." 

*' You understand joking, then ! " 

" I used I didn't. But I was a very little girl, then." 

** So you are still," said Kate, laughing. 

" When he sits down on the bench, here in the porch, I come 
tiptoe and pull his hair a little, or else I poke my finger in his 
ear. Oh, how he does jump ! — just as if he did not hear me 
coming." 

Kate looked at the daisies with a strange feeling, which was 
both solemn and sweet. She could not account for it ; but the 
sight of the prim little flower, and the touch of its cool, fresh 
leaves, always gave her a vague sensation, as if she had dreamed 
of daisies in her cradle, or even that she had known them in 
another planet in a former existence. Mrs. Gookin had been a 
nursery-maid in Mrs. Greenleaf 's family, and remembered having 
lifted the little Kate to kiss her brother, who was lying in the 
sleep of death in his little bed, with daisies strewn upon his 
pillow. She told E^te this, and she was much affected by it, 
though she could remember nothing of the lost brother, but what 
had been told her. Margey gathered every blossom, and gave 
them to Kate, saying, with a trembling lip, "I had a little 
brother too, once. God took him to heaven, never to be sick any 
more. The tears rttn down my father's face a stream; my 
mother hugged me in her arms, and cried ; for she thought God 

7* 
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would take me to heaven too. I wish my little brother had not 
gone to the happy place, all alone. I used to save half my 
cherries for him still, when I knew he would not come back. 
And I used to cry after I went to bed, till I made believe to 
myself that two bright angels had come down, and opened his 
grave. Then I thought they lifted him up, and brought him, 
and laid him in his little trundle-bed. Then I thought he was 
there, and I went to sleep." 

" There, you never can tell what is in a child's mind ! " said 
Mrs. GDokin, sobbing. "It seemed as though she had forgot 
him. I think I done wrong to lock up all his things because I 
could not bear to see them. She shall have his little books, as 
soon as she. knows how to read them." 

Margey could not believe that it was possible to learn to read ; 
and it was very unpleasant to her to hear a word said upon the 
subject. Kate wished to associate some pleasant things with the 
disagreeable and discouraging mark, and asked her if she would 
not like to go every morning after breakfast, to read and see 
pictures, in her pleasant chamber, with a vine over the windows. 
This sounded like coaxing. The pictures, the pleasant room, 
thfe vine, — an evident trap. Was it only reading that she was 
to endure ? What was kept back ? Perhaps Miss Kate was only 
joking. . 

**I wish to have you able to read," said Kate, ^'and there is 
too little time in Sunday School. This had* a less suspicious 
sound, Margey thought. 

'* Will you come?" 
• Margey still stood with her finger in her mouth, and her head 
on one side. 

** If you come, you must read like a good girl, every day, till 
I say it is enough. Will you? Think about it, and tell 
me." 

''What do you want me to for? I thought you only asked 
me, so as to see what I would say. I don't see how it will do 
you any good. Does my mother give you money, as she did the 
schoolmistress?" 

" Oh, no ! Sabbath-school teachers never have money paid 
them," said Kate, quickly. 

'* Oh ! so they don't. Because it is God's school. They do it 
for him. But that is only Sundays." 
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"You will oblige me, Margey, really, if you can come every 
day, just at eight. I donH mind the trouble at all." 

'*I won't trouble," said Marty, kindling at once with grateful 
zeal. " I'll read little letters and all." 

" Good ! " said Kate. " When you have read well, you shall 
have Pet'^ doll, to take off her night-dress, and put on her gown 
and apron for the day. Or, if you prefer, you shall have a ride 
on the rocking-horse with John, to see that you are not thrown 
off. At nine, the children will take you home, on their way to 
school. Eemember, — the lesson first, the play afterwards." 

Margey thought the bargain a good one, and gave her consent 
to it with full purpose of upright dealing. 



WINTER. 

Call not Winter dreary, 

Hoary, grim, and old ; 
Say not thou art weary, — 

Would his days were told ! 

Though the singing bird's are flown, 
And the lovely flowers are gone ; 
Though the long grass, waving green. 
In the meadows is not seen ; 
Though the music of the rill 
Underneath the ice is still, . 

Call not Winter dreary. 
Hoary, grim, and old ; 

Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told ! 

Though we hear no pleasant breeze 
Murmuring low among the trees ; 
Though we miss the dancing leaves, 
And the grain for future sheaves ; 
Though no golden fruit is found 
Lying on the orchard ground. 
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Call not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old ; 

Say not thou art weary, -r- 
Would his days were told ! ' 

Though no more when day declines, 
'Mid the shadows' lengthening lines, 
Forth we stroll, in idle mood, ' 
Down the dale into the wood. 
Where the twilight keeps us long. 
Listening to the brook's low song. 

Call not Winter dreary. 
Hoary, grim, and old ; 

Say not thou art weary, — 
^Vould his dayj were told ! 

When the snow, in feathery fall, 
^ With a white robe covers all ; 

When a crystal veil is flung 
0*er the trees, whose boughs are hung 
Thick with gems of prisoned light, 
Gleaming on our dazzled sight, 
Call not Winter dreary. 
Hoary, grim, and old ; 
Say not' thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told ! 

When the sleigh-bells' merry tinkle 
Seems to reach the stars that twinkle. 
As if keeping time o'erhead 
To the steed's elastic tread. 
Gliding swiftly o'er the ground, 
To the bells' enlivening soundi^ 
• Call not Winter dreary. 

Hoary, grim, and old ; ^ 
Say not thou art weary, — 

Would his days were told ! 

When the shadows come and go, 
In the moonlight, on the snow, 
As the naked branches wave 
Calmly o'er the violets' grave, 
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And the still and lovely scene 
Tranquil heaven seems folding in, 
Call not Winter dreary, 
Hoary, grim, and old ; 
Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told ! 



When the twilight settles down 
On a home thou long hast known. 
And the flickering shadows fall 
In the firelight, on the wall ; 
When thy loved ones are ahout. 
And .the world is quite shut out. 

Call not Winter dreary. 
Hoary, grim, and old ; 

Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told ! 

When, within that curtained room. 
Gently glides a shadowy form. 
And, unseen hy others there. 
Takes hj thee the vacant chair ; 
While sweet tones are in thine ear, . 
Uttered not hy voices here. 

Call not Winter dreary. 
Hoary, grim, and old ; 

Say not thou art weary, — 
Would his days were told ! 



Many joys hath Winter brought 
Underneath his rugged coat ; 
When at length his race is run. 
Many joys with him are flown ; 
Flowers are sleeping 'neath his snows. 
Bless old Winter ere he goes ! 

When calm Nature calls him dreary. 

Hoary, grim, and old ; 
When the patient Earth is weary, — 
Then his days' are told. 

s. F. c. 
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LECTURES ON PALESTINE. — No. 1. 

This description of the land of Canaan, in the book of Deutero- 
nomy, ^ may seem extravagant to one who visits that land to-day. 
The brooks are dry ; the fields of grain are rare and scattered ; 
the comforts of life are few ; the whole country seems inhospitable 
and desolate. It is one of the last regions of the world that a 
Christian would choose to live in. But thfe contrast of tnis land 
to the desert, over which for so many years the tribes had wan- 
dered, justified Moses in his glowing promise. As compared with 
the sands of Arabia and the bare rocks of Edom, the country of 
Canaan was indeed a land flowing with milk and honey. To a 
rude, pastoral people, it might well have the charms of Paradise : 
for such a people, it is a good land to-day. The sons of Ishmael, 
who still keep on those hills and plains their shifting home, find 
no scarceness of bread, and are contented with their lot. Their 
few wants are abundantly supplied ; and even the sight of the 
wealth arid knowledge which travellers from abroad bring among 
them, does not awaken envy, or lead them to covet any better 
dwelling-place. Our interest in that Syrian land comes almost 
wholly from its associations. It is the Holy Land, consecrated to 
us by the traditions of our faith, by the history of God's special 
dealing w^ith men. It is the land where, through the long ages of 
pagan superstitions, one race kept the doctrine of the Unity of 
God. * It is the land of prophecy and miracles, where seers fore- 
told the doom of the nations in noble song, and mighty works 
were done which none could do except God were with him. It is 
the scene of those adventures which made to our childhood its 
first romance, of those stories which first illustrated the gentle 
and the heroic virtues. It is the Psalmist's land; and those 



• Deut. viii. 7 — 10 : " For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good land, 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills ; a land of wheat and barley and vines and fig-trees and pome- 
granates ; a land of olive oil and honey ; a land wherein' thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness, thou shalt not lack any thing in it ; a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass. When thou hast 
eaten, and art full, thou shalt bless the Lord thy God for the good land 
which he hath given thee." 
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verses which are fixed so far in memory that we cannot tell when 
we learned them, are permeated with the influences of that-earth 
and sea and sky! ' It is the Saviour's land ; and whatever our 
theory about Christ, his relation to the church, or his relation to 
God, there is the spot of his humanity, and there his ministry 
was appointed. ^ No other land has such associations. England 
is the land of our fathers : filial reverence makes its name and 
honor dear to us. Rome awes us by the vastness and grandeur 
of its history ; by its long sway in the world ; by the eternity of 
its power, outlasting the decay of empires. Greece is the classic 
land : we think of it in connection with art and beauty, with elo- 
quence and song. But Palestine, least of all in itself, is greatest 
in the kind of its attraction. It is the country of all others which 
we long most to visit, and which will stay distinct in menMl 
when the recollections of other lands have faded. '*w 

There are some, I know, who object, on grounds of reason, to 
this reverence for places. Christ and his religion belong, they tell 
us, to mankind, and not to the land where it happened to him 
eighteen hundred years ago to dwell. The spirit of Christ forbids 
us to localize his teachings,' and advises rather to separate them 
from elements of place and time. It is said that the gospel of the 
Saviour quite corrects the Jewish tendency to honor one region 
above another, and commands, on the^contrary, an impartial regard 
for all lands and all people. What good can it do to visit the spot 
where Jesus was born or where he died, when only the spiritual 
residue of his life has practical worth for us to-day? "Why as 
Christians should we wish to journey in that far Arabian land, 
when we may find God and Christ as near us here ; nearer, in- 
deed, since here worship is purer, and faith more enlightened 1 
Why should we join more sanctity to the hills of Judah or the 
•waters of Israel, than to the grander hills and more beautiful 
waters of our own New England? Is it not inconsistent for 
those who acknowledge a spiritual God, and prize the principles of 
Christ's teaching, the spirit of his life, above the mere events in 
his life, for such to hold sacred any place ? What did Jesus say 
to the woman of Samaria? what parting commission did he give 
to his apostles? — Plausible such arguments seem, and often they 
are skilfully plied. Yet they fail to silence that voice of the heart 
which declares that it is good to call the land holy where God, by 
such signs and wonders, by such communications of truth, by such 
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inspirations, did manifest himself unto men. Few are deterred by 
these arguments from turning their feet toward the gospel land. 
The rationalist remembers his travel there with hardly less 
pleasure than the devotee remembers his pilgrimage. 

There is an objection, however, exactly opposite to this which 
we have noticed, which some make to travelling in Palestine. 
They do not want to have the sacred associations of the land dis- 
turbed by the spectacle of its present condition. They prefer to 
keep their imagination of its former beauty and glory. They are 
reluctant to approach the scene too nearly, lest its illusion should 
vanish. They would not substitute for the land of the believing 
Hebrews the infidel Arab land. They fear that the reality will 
destroy all the romance ; that Canaan, when they have seen it, 
.k|ie found in it the same common, drudging life which at home 
miy know, will become as tame and uninteresting as their own 
home. They have read the accounts of the trials of travel there ; 
the annoyances of wind and weather, one day a pouring rain, the 
next a fierce sirocco ; of sleep in shaking tents, on the hard ground, 
with the inevitable torment of vermin ; of the extortions of cheating 
servants and mulemen ; of fights with the wandering savage tribes ; 
of endless delays and vexations ; and they doubt if these discom- 
forts will pot neutralize all the solemn impressions which the 
sight of the sacred places ought to give. They have read, too, of 
the degraded condition of the Christian faith in the Holy Land ; 
how it is reduced to a contemptible mummery, a constant war&re 
of superstitions ; how monkish legends have profaned every sacred 
spot, till Christianity there is justly a scorn and a by-word, and 
traditional &lsehoods have &irly hidden out of sight the gospel 
truth ; and they do not care to lose their early reverence for the 
land where God's spirit rested so long, in the sure disgust which 
its present aspect will awaken. 

These? opposite objections balance each other ; and the best 
answer to both of them is in the experience of travel. It is good 
for a cold, philosophic faith, which would discard all aids of asso- 
ciation, and rest wholly on religious abstractions, to get that per- 
sonal interest in the scenes and events of the Saviour's life which 
journeying in Palestine cannot fail to create. It is good, also, that 
the blind reverence for historic religion, which looks upon sacred 
scenes and sacred events sBs apart from all others, should be miti- 
gated by finding that the conditions of life are substantially the 
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same in every land, and that the places of ancient revelation are 
no better or more pleasant than those of modem faith. One class 
will prize the Bible more, the other will interpret it more can- 
didly, in gaining a personal acquaintance with the regions of 
its story. No one, we may say, will lose any faith by Eastern 
travel which it were desirable for him to keep. No one will 
learn so any error which it were desirable to avoid. Is any harm 
done, if spiritual theories, which are constantly drawn to forsake 
the historic bad'is of faith, shall be held to this by personal 
memories, — if the recollection of the days which we spent in 
Jerusalem and Galilee, by the Jordan, and on the hills of Judea, 
shall beguile us to search the neglected narrative of the Gospel? 
Is it not gain if we can come back from the Syrian shore, con- 
tented with the blessings of our own home, and able to feel that 
neither on Gerizim nor in Jerusalem can God be more acceptably 
worshipped than in the tabernacles of our own new Israel ? Only 
they will lose the benefit* of Eastern travel who go as confirmed 
skeptics, or in a spirit of blind credulity, — determined to believe 
nothing that they see, or determined to believe every thing. Too 
many of both these classes are met in the Holy Land. 

But these remarks are aside from the design of this paper, 
which is to offer a few observations upon the land of Palestine, 
preliminary to a series of sketches of different parts of that land, 
which it is proposed hereafter to furnish. The order of those 
sketches ijvill be geographical, rather than historical, since so more 
distinct pictures of localities can be given. They will contain 
personal impressions, and the results often of extensive inquiry 
made upon the spot, — will give the legends of the land, along 
with its present life, — will describe the physical and social cha- 
racteristics, the natural scenery and productions, the cities and 
villages, the races, the customs, and the religions, as they appear 
to a stranger. If they repeat what the manuals of Sunday-school 
teaching and the narratives of travellers have made very familiar, 
the repetition may be excused as necessary and unavoidable. It 
is hardly possible to tell much that is new about a land which has 
been so well explored. 

The name Palestine, by which the Holy Land is now generally 

known, is derived from the Hebrew word Pelesecheth. It signifies 

the country of the Philistines. The Hebrew writers rarely employ 

it, and only in a single passage of Isaiah is the land of Israel spoken 
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of as Palestina. Its present use began with Greek writers, though 
Josephus and Philo employ the term when they speak of the 
land. Canaan seems to have been the primitive name, changed 
afterward with the course of political changes to the "land of the 
Hebrews," the "land of Israel," the "land of Judah," and, 
finally, to " Judea," the Roman name. The prophet Zechariah is 
the first who uses the term " Holy Land," which has passed to be, 
both with Jews and Christians, the most common designation. In 
Catholic phraseology, the convents and churches of Palestine all 
belong to the religious company of the " Terra Sancta." 

The boundaries of Palestine cannot be exactly determined. 
They have varied very much at different epochs, and under the 
different governments which have succeeded each other in the 
course of four thousand years. At present, the division into 
Pachalics quite alters the ancient limits. The boundaries, as laid 
down in the 84th chapter of the book of Numbers, were broader 
from north to south, and narrower from east to west, than the 
space actually occupied by the tribes of the Hebrew common- 
wealth, by the kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and by the Roman 
province which the Herods ruled. A careful examination of the 
northern line across the Lebanon mountains shows that much 
more was promised to the people than they actually possessed. 
Nearly the whole of the Coelo-Syrian valley is included. On the 
east side, the lands of Israel always extended far beyond the 
Jordan to the plains of Hauran and the distant slopes of the hills 
of Abarim. Much that always remained desert is contained by 
the southern border, which extended in an irregular line from the 
land of Edom to the enigmatical "river of Egypt." Whether 
this stream be the Nile, or, according to the conjecture of travel- 
lers, the brook of El-Arish, cannot be easily decided. The lan- 
guage of Scripture concerning the "river of Egypt" is hardly 
applicable to the shallow rivulet, which, even in the rainy season, 
has scarcely ^ foot of depth in its waters, and in most of the year 
is wholly dry. 

The only well-defined and stable boundary is " the great Sea " 
on the west. The average length of the land from north to south 
is about three geographical degrees, or one hundred and eighty 
miles. From east to west the breadth varies very much, being 
four times as great in the latitude of Beersheba as in the latitude 
of Dan. From the Jordan to Mount Carmel, across the plain of 
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Esdraelon, which is about the centre of the land, the distance is 
about thirty-five English miles. From the Dead Sea to Gaza, 
by way of Hebron, the distance is about sixty miles. The geo- 
graphical distances, however, are much longer 'to the actual tra- 
veller. The face of the country, especially in Judea, is so rugged 
that a single mile of- distance is at least two on the journey. The 
valleys wind most perversely, and the mountains are climbed by 
zigzag paths, which largely prolong the way. From the top of 
the Mount of Olives, one looks directly down upon the Dead Sea, 
with only the apparent barrier of a few hills to cross ; yet six 
hours of painful exertion barely suflSce to reach its northern 
point. The ordinary measurement of a journey by miles is of no 
use in Palestine, and the natives never reckon it so. Hours are 
the standard, and certain stations in all parts are universally fixed 
as the limits of a day's journey ; sometimes this may be fifteen, 
sometimes forty, miles. The average length of a day's ride is about 
twenty-five miles. This is as much as loaded mules can continue 
to do. Whether for pedestrians or for horsemen, the reckoning 
is about the same : there are but few parts of the land where dis- 
tance cannot be traversed as quickly by walking as by riding. 

If the vivid remembrances of a traveller may be trusted, Pales- 
tine is certainly a rocky and mountainous land. The places 
which one wishes most to see can only be reached by hard and 
toilsome climbing ; and the going up and down^ so often men- 
tioned in the Bible, is fully explained. Along the coast an 
undulating plain extends for several miles inland, from the De- 
sert as far north as Mount Carmel. After that, the mountains 
approach closer to the sea ; and the road from Tyre to Beyrout is 
as uneven as on the ridges of Lebanon. The valley of the Jordan 
divides two long ranges of hills, broken on the west only by the 
plain of Esdraelon, and on the east scarcely broken at all. The 
aspect of these hills differs according to the season in which one 
visits the land. Seen in the summer or autumn, after the long 
heats have withered their herbage and every green blade has 
been reaped, or eaten by the flocks, they seem barren and deso- 
late to the last degree. But in the springtime, after the first and 
second rains, the wilderness and the solitary place are glad with 
verdure, and the desert blossoms with flowers of every hue. Every 
rock-crevice has its tuft of grass; and even the black, volcanic 
crags are garlanded with hanging vines. In the month of April, 
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no land in the world can appear more green and flowery than 
Palestine. The sharp ledges crop out from green slopes, and the 
long rolling swells are a magnificent sea of colors. Even the 
luxuriance of our American prairies is surpassed by what one 
witnesses in this month in the region around the Sea of Galilee ; 
but this greenness is short-lived. Before the crops have ripened, 
the flowers have all falleh, and the limestone hills reflect hotly 
from their yellow sides the unmitigated blaze of the sky. 

It is surprising that in so rugged and mountainous a land so 
few rivers s^^ould be found. In few of the narrow watercourses 
which lie along the bottom of the Wadies is there any running 
stream. What are galled rivers here would be brooks in any 
other mountain land. The ancient wells, with their surroundings, 
make a picturesque feature in the landscape ; but these, too, are 
few. In this respect, the promise of Moses to Israel does not 
seem to be fairly fulfilled. Yet there is no lack of fertility on 
the plains. With proper implements of husbandry and methods 
of culture, the grain of Palestine, its vineyards, its orchards, might 
equal the best in Europe. The rain, which falls for several 
months so abundantly, preserves the quality of the soil, so that 
even the severe drought of summer cannot reduce it to barren- 
ness. Sharon is still a " fertile field." Corn and oil and wine 
are still the more than adequate fruit of most wretched husbandry. 
Jaffa is hidden in its fragrant orange-groves. Around Hebron, 
the vineyards, on their terraces of rock, recall the shores of the 
Rhine. The red bloom of the pomegranate contrasts finely with the 
gray roofs of ancient Sidon. The excellency of Carmel is not all 
in venerable histories, but nature lavishes still her bounties there. 
If any race but the Arab could dwell in the plain of Jericho, the 
rank growth of weeds, the thickets of tamarisk and willow, might 
be quickly changed to the full ears of harvest. If the lazy monks 
and lazier Moslems of the cities of Judah could be roused to labor, 
even for six hours in the day, and the maidens be brought out 
from their useless seclusion, the scene of Ruth among the reapers 
might be often shown on the plain of Bethlehem. 

The scenes and customs of Palestine to-day renew and illus- 
trate the familiar Scripture narrative. If the sight of the cattle 
on a thousand hills has ceased, and the few rough kine go not in 
herds together, there are everywhere sheep which follow their 
shepherd and hear his voice, and goats scattered among them, to 
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suggest the parable of the Judgment. The "roes" run swiftly 
upon the plains ; and the wild foxes hunt in companies, and vex 
the evening air with their *cries. The camels at the well make 
one think of the story of Rebekah. On the path from Nazareth 
to Mount Tabor, all the progress of the parable of the sower may 
be followed; the seed may be seen first by the wayside, next 
thinly springing from stony declivities, then struggling through 
the low clumps of thorn, ^ and then bright in the promise of 
most redundant harvest. On the shores of the lake and of the 
sea, the fishermen stand, casting their nets. The turf is still a 
threshing-floor where the feet of oxen tread out the grain. As 
one passes the doorways, he may look in upon two women grind- 
ing in the mill together. The streets of Medjdel in Judea show 
the industrious housewives laying their hands to the spindle, 
holding the distaff, working with flax and wool, as when the 
daughters of Dan dwelt there. The costume which painters give 
to the Magdalen is still seen in the Medjdel of Galilee. The 
housetop is a place of favorite resort. Blind men sit at the gates 
of the city, and unclean lepers shrink from the holy as they pass. 
Eolbers still hide in the ravines ; and no one journeys from Jeru- 
salem to Jericho without being plundered at starting, if not on his 
way. Travellers stop at noontide to rest beneath the shade of 
the sycamore. In the courts of God, Christian and Jew and 
Moslem alike suffer the sparrow to find a house, and the swallow 
to make her nest even above the altar. Still they throw branches 
in the way when a governor comes to his authority ; still women 
go out early to the grave to weep there. 

Various and disastrous as have been the political fortunes of 
Palestine, it is probable that its government has never been worse 
than under the rule of the Turkish viceroys who now administer 
its affairs. There is a show of jus|iice ; but the cunning and rapa- 
city of the officials manage everywhere to shove- this by. The 
wandering tribes live in a state of perpetual warfare. The people 
of the towns, decreasing year by year, are hardly restrained by 
the fear of punishment from the frays to which their religious 
hatreds constantly move them. The Moslems are haughty and 
indolent; the Jews, squalid and miserly, cringing before their 
adversaries, whom they hate with Undying hatred ; the Christians, 
poor, ignorant, and superstitious, trembling always lest a change 
of rulers should finally crush them. Franks may travel there 
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safely enough, though there will be no lack of falsehoods to 
frighten them, or of tricks to extort their money ; for all classes 
have a salutary fear of Frank courage and knowledge, and know 
how highly foreign lives are prized by their Turkish masters. 
But no Frank who travels there would wish to stay. Missionary 
zeal loses its fervor after a few years of fruitless effort on so hard 
a ground. Commerce offers no inducements to deal with a people 
so degraded. The pilgrimage from the West is almost done ; and 
he who has curiously marked, through the length and breadth of 
the land, how uniform nature answers yet to the lawgiver's pro- 
mise, and how time has borne here the issues of prophecy, will 
turn sadly away from a shore where the curse, and not the bless- 
ing, seems to rest. c. H. b. 



GOD OUR EVER-PRESENT FATHER. 

In the present time, when science has made such great discoveries 
into the laws which govern the universe, man, in his pride of 
intellect and vain self-glory, thinks that verily he has found out 
God ; the finite has really, or nearly, found out the Infinite. 

The astronomer finds that certain laws govern the planets in 
their course, that the times of their revolutions are all told with 
the accuracy of mathematics ; the geologist finds how, years by 
years, centuries by centuries, the different strata of the earth's 
crust have been laid, by laws as exact and unchangeable ; and 
each branch of science proves every thing to be established upon 
fixed laws, until they appear to have arrived at the conclusion, 
that law stands for God^ and that science is its expounder. 

Truly the people seem '*to be living without God in the 
world." They appear to feel that he has originated and brought 
into operation a vast and grand. wacAiwa. Ages ago, they say, 
those wheels were put in motion so perfectly, that, for evermore, 
ages upon ages, they will go on without any farther action from 
their great Former; and now it is as if he had "rested from 
his labors," and in the far-off distance watches its stupendous 
workings. 

There are very few who are really atheists, — disbelievers in a 
great First Cause ; but, to all intents and purposes, in very truth, 
they are " without God in the world." The doctrine of the New 
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Testament of the perfect Fatherhood of God, many assent to ; 
but, after all, it is only in part ; for a God of established laws 
only is not the Father that Jesus came into the world to lead 
mankind unto. More like is he to the ancient Jehovah, the 
unapproachable One, than the Father who watches over his chil- 
dren, " who never slumbereth nor sleepeth." 

'* Behold, the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground without your Father." What can 
be more explicit, more plain? The doctrine of God's especial, 
unremitting care for his children is surely taught here in lan- 
guage so plain that even the simplest can understand it. The 
language is, "without your Father;" it is not even without 
God, but " without your Father." How can any language be 
more expressive of the most tender and constant care? Who 
does not know what the care of a father is, '— how he provides for 
his children, bodily and spiritually, works that they may be fed 
and clothed, loves them with his whole heart, and bears them 
ever in his deepest remembrance ? He rejoices in their rejoicings, 
mourns their sorrows, and counts all sacrifice as no sacrifice, so 
that the children of his love are happy. 

In what light can we regard God so grand, so majestic, so truly 
godlike, as in this of a tender, all-loving Father? ** Give us this 
day our daily bread." It is this day our daily bre^d; proving 
that we are to ask each day, and that, too, for our simplest bodily 
necessities, thus placing us in the nearest position and most de- 
pendent state in regard to him. And, if he takes care of the 
sparrows, "how much more will he take care of you, ye of 
little faith ! are ye not much better than they ? " then, wherefore 
do ye doubt ? 

Oh, how differently every thing in this life would look, if we 
only felt this perfect and ever-present Fatherh6od of God ! How 
can we pray to a God of laws, a God away off, who cometh not 
near to any one of us? Our sorrows, we are told, are the conse- 
quence, most of them at least, of our breaking these fixed laws. 
It is not, " God loveth whom he ch&steneth," but, God has estab- 
lished laws for our bodies, which, if we break them, punish us 
with disease and suffering ; laws for our spirits, which, it we break 
them, punish us as unrelentingly and certainly as the others. 
What consolation to the heart-stricken mourner is it to know, 
that, if the beloved one had not disobeyed a law, he would not 
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have died ? what comfort to a soul burdened with sins, and seeing 
no escape therefrom, to know that it is onlj suiOFering the penalty 
of broken laws ? But our friends leave us, and we can see the 
Father's hand parting the clouds, and taking them from our 
sight ; and we feel that all is well. We know and feel that we 
are sinners, and have broken God's holy law, and our hearts bear 
witness to our sorrow and repentance, and *' we cry out for the 
living God." And Ae promise is, ** He that asketh receiveth, 
and he that seeketh findeth." And the answer to* the prayer is 
immediate : we are not left to bear the penalty of sin alone. 
God will give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him. 

Surely, this doctrine of law is not the doctrine of the New 
Testament. Christ teaches, as plainly as language can teach, 
the especial providence of God. Constantly he prays to him; 
constantly he feels his Father near him, to help, .to succor, and 
to cheer. *^ If ye know how. to give good gifts unto your chjil- 
dren, how much more shall your Father in heaven give good 
gifts to them that ask him ! " 

When great afflictions come upon the nation, we feel that they 
are sent from God. The cholera sweeps over the land upon its 
dark wings, the harvest is cut off by a severe drought, or a 
storm rages upon the sea, strewing the shore with wrecks ; and 
men, startled from their apathy, call them " visitations of Provi- 
dence." And truly they are right. But as truly are the health, 
peace, and prosperity which bless them day by day, sent from 
Him, — his especial messengers; for all our gifts are from his 
boundless love. The blessings of domestic joy, our greatest and 
best, whereby we can understand most clearly our relationship 
to him ; the pleasures of friendship ; the delights of intellectual 
knowledge ; the treasures that summer and winter, seed-time and 
harvest, day and night bestow, are all his gifts to us his children. 
Each day, each hour, he gives them to us ; not because he has at 
any time made fixed laws that these things should be, but because 
we are his childf;en, and he cares for us and loves us. 

A good father in this life does not merely provide food and 
clothing for his children's bodies, nor books and teachers for their 
minds ; but he loves them and cherishes them, and does good to 
them continually in as far as he can. How much more does 
our heavenly Father love and cherish us his children ! When 
we grow cold-hearted and worldly, he takes our dearest earthly 
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treasures to himself, that "where our treasure is we may be 
also." When worn with sorrow and trial, he gives joy to us 
again, and restores peace to our hearts. 

His seasons come and go by fixed laws, it is true ; but not the 
less are they especial providences to us, here and now, his gifts 
every hour. 

How few feel this as they ought ! There could be, no doubt, 
no darkness here, if we felt that God was our Father, ever present, 
knocking at the door of our hearts for entrance, and more ready 
to give good gifts unto his children than we are to ask him. 
Then could we lay our hands in his, and go where he would lead 
us, fearing no evil ; for from our Father nought but good could 
come. Those we love might die, but it would be our Father who 
took them to himself. Worldly riches might take to themselves 
wings and fly, but we should know that '^He who feeds the 
raven would give his children bread; '' friends might desert us, 
but our Father would be nearer than any friend ; enemies might 
assail us, but our Father would be suflScient for us. Trusting in 
him, led by him, we should have no trials ; for he would give us 
peace, that peace of God " which passeth understanding. 

We know and rejoice that God governs the universe ; that the 
planets roll on in their orbits at his bidding ; that seed-time and 
harvest shall never fail : but we also know, that he careth for 
each individual soul that he has made, more than for these. He 
who sent his only-begotten Son into the world, to save the world, 
not because we loved him, but because he first loved us, has not 
now left his children alone to grope in the darkness of fixed 
laws, *' if haply they might find him ; " but " he is near to every 
one of us, even in our hearts.'' 

This universe a machine 7 Better is that image of the ancient 
Norsemen which represents the earth as the tree Igdrasyl, — 
the tree of the universe ; for then we should feel that the waters 
of heaven must water it, the sunshine of God's care must warm 
it constantly, so that its leaves might not fade, nor its branches 
wither. 

With this confidence in our ever-present Father, let us rest in 
peace. In his own good time, he will bring all things right. 
Society may be full of wtongs, evil may abound on every side ; 
but we will trust in his love, knowing that all things shall work 
together for our good, if we only have faith. The slave in his 
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chains, the soldier on the battle-field, the poor inebriate in his 
besotted sleep, — all are his children, not one has he forgotten, not 
one but he loves and protects. 

Nor does this doctrine take at all from our own responsibility, 
but rather makes it greater ; for, if we are all the children of the 
same Father, then are we all brothers, and bound to help one 
another, and not do evil one to another. 

If he leads us, surely we must do what is right. But if our 
hearts are evil, we cannot feel this trust in God, Sin places a 
bar between us and him. We hear the voice of God calling ; 
but we hide ourselves, for we are ashamed. Our confidence is 
gone, and we feel that he no longer loves us, but that we are 
alienated from him. 

Anew must we turn to him, as to a tender Father ; feeling 
that this terrible want and fear are his ways of making us 
desire him, and come to him again; creating in us a desire 
which he only can supply. 

Viewed in this light of God's constant care, a Father's all- 
enduring love, how different all things appear! The evils of 
society around us look not so hopeless. Man buys and sells his 
brother man, and brings the curse of slavery upon him ; but 
we know that the wicked may flourish, but it is only for a season. 
Nation rises up against nation, and man slays his brother man ; 
but the promise is sure, '* Neither shall they learn war any more, 
nor hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain, saith the Lord." 
Man gives jup his glorious prerogative, which raises him above the 
'* beasts that perish," and grovels in the gratification of his own 
fleshly appetites ; but the promise is, that the time shall come 
when ^* all shall know the Lord, from the least unto the greatest ; " 
and then will all be pure in heart, for it is they only who see 
God. 

All are his care, and he will protect his own, and his own time 
must be the right time. Surely we can wait his time, trusting 
in Him who never failethj^ and working in the strength of his 
Spirit's help. 

Let us all, then, strive to live with God in the world, by 
prayer and supplication, doing his will, and trusting in his all- 
abounding and ever-acting love. N. 
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THE FAMILY. 

A 8E&M0N, BT RET. JOSEPH H. ALLBIT. 
Tdi . T. 4 : " Show piety at home.'* 



The! word rendered *' piety " has a very wide and general mean- 
ing, signifying the whole class of duties that spring from a reve- 
rent affection, and belong especially to the relation of parent and 
child. 

The family is the simplest nucleus or germ of human society. 
It is founded directly on the affections, which are primitive, sim- 
ple, and indestructible. The love of husband and wife, of parent 
and child, spring right from an instinct, and run in the very 
blood. Exalted, chastened, confirmed, made durable and deep, 
they may be, by a right culture; but in germ they are "pas- 
sional attractions," belonging to man as man; universal as our 
nature ; re-created fresh and new, in all their primitive force, in 
each succeeding generation. In proportion as one has the ele- 
ments of human nature in him, he will not fail to grow up into 
a capacity for these deep and passionate affections, any more than 
a rose-tree can come to its growth without its fragrant bloom, or 
an oak without its tenacious woody grain. Simple, instinctive, 
universal, these sentiments find their response in every unspoiled 
nature. They make the natural poetry of life ; and they are 
the inspiration of the great bulk of the world's poetry. Love of 
the sexes, which makes the romance of early life, and the endear- 
ments of childhood, — how these two have uttered themselves, 
the world over, in song and story ! how they breathe in the sim- 
ple ballad ; wreathe themselves about the sterner tale of man's 
deeds and sufferings ; touch, with some pathetic and tender inci- 
dent, the rude experience of war, poverty, misery, and guilt; 
create the whole imaginary realm of drama and romance; and 
move us by their interpretation in the universal language of 
music ! Phrenologists place the seat of the family affections in 
the base of the brain ; which at least ahswers to the fact that they 
are at the foundation o^ all social intercourse, and that all who deal 
powerfully with the character, imagination, and motive, fall back 
upon them to get their purchase upon the general mind. The 
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sorrows, discipline, delights, and willing sacrifices of human love, 
simply and nobly told in Homer, in Shakspeare, in the BiWe, 
make the most certain and universal source of human interest. 
All men are capable of understanding them ; we should be of 
coarser and harder make than most, not to be moved by sym- 
pathy with them. 

The constant blending of them with the language and scenery 
of romance makes the first of the moral dangers attending them, 
which I wish to consider now, and does its share to falsify the 
fact, and disappoint the hope of life. The natural sentiment is 
exaggerated and idealized. It is in books and hopes and thoughts, 
and the building of airy castles, that the minds of many of us are 
trained for grown-up cares and duties, rather than by early grap- 
pling with the hard fact. So a halo of romantic and ideal beauty 
gathers about that home-association which is the gathering-place 
of our affections and hopes, and the scene of future labors. It is 
through a veil of illusion, more or less, that the young anticipate 
the life that lies before them, — an illusion reflected in the glow- 
ing hope that belongs to the period of youth, and deepened by 
the passion that stirs its blood. Standing at a distance, we touch 
with ideal coloring what we see only through the haze of the 
atmosphere. The hue is delicately softened, and the hard edges 
melted down ; as travellers say of the distant prospect of the 
Alps, that an indescribable airy delicacy, warm with the rosy 
tints of twilight, is in their rugged and grand outline faintly 
sketched against the sky. So a romantic and ideal hope tinges 
the prospect of life seen from far ; and the breathing voices of 
the world's poetry and music enhance the half-illusive splendor 
that gilds the name of love, and adorns the scenery of home. 

As blessed and beautiful as is this undecaying sentiment, 
which constitutes so much of the gladness and charm of life, it is 
rebuked in part by an experience almost equally universal. The 
language of idealized affection may be deceptive : it is often shal- 
low and insincere. We kno\^ how different is the experience of 
life, from the young dream that pictured it. We know that the 
home, as we find it, is not the scene of a fond imaginary bliss ; 
that the temper or affection is seldom of the ideal cast that earlier 
fancy made it ; that the daily care of a child is a very different 
thing from looking on some picture of idealized childish inno- 
cence, or from the caress of a sunny hour, or the pretty wanton- 
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ness of childish sport. We know that home is a scene of care, 
anxiety, and work ; that it tries the temper, demands patience, 
principle, and trust, and exacts often a weary and thankless task. 
We know that nothing is more false than the gay glitter of an 
idle sentiment. A mere instinctive and passionate affection, how- 
ever sincere, can no more be trusted for the permanent joys of 
life, or its long round of care, than it can to take the place 
of industry and thrift in providing for daily wants. If poverty of 
purse comes from slighting one, poverty of soul and temper are 
too apt to be the conclusion of the other. And in no other case 
do we more need principle, self-denial, watchfulness, conscience, 
discipline, and religious faith, than in the delicate training of 
those very affections, to whose impetuous flood so many commit 
themselves as a guarantee of contentment and peace. It is the 
mark of a healthy mind, a well-developed character, and a heart 
(so far) at peace with God, when the freshness of early love 
abides the wear and tear of life ; and when, at forty, one has yet 
an answering sentiment to respond to what, at twenty, was full of 
the bloom and flush of his youthful confidence. 

This vanishing of the early vision, and fading-out of the ideal 
features of life as we come to deal more with the actual scenes 
of it, brings with it danger of another sort. This danger is, that 
the precious and sacred sentiment itself may be squandered by a 
sort of waste and thriftlessness of the heart ; and that, unsteadied 
by principle or unsustained by sympathy, one may fall presently 
into a heartless and scoffing skepticism. When the words of 
tenderness become a mockery and a chill; when the gushing 
affection that flows out so naturally to the child of one's bosom 
is checked by an inhuman coldness, and a selfish shrinking from 
^care, or the craving of some shallower cup of pleasure ; when 
thrift has so overgrown the native impulses and genial delights of 
the soul, that one grudges the necessary burden, and sacrifices 
the purest ends of life to its ignoble means ; when one disparages 
and mocks the love that had made the heart glad, and will not 
believe in any thing unselfish and beautiful in any human soul, — 
then we see the desolation of a false life, or else a most unfor- 
tunate experience. Along with the splendors and artificial de- 
lights of civilized life, there is always growing up a disposition 
to cavil, satirize, and mock. The shallow jest, the flippant talk, 
the vulgar scandal, the biting and heartless satire, always go 
VOL. xin. 9 
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along with the deeper corruption and baser profligacy, to defame, 
deface, and demolish the pure and blessed constructions of our 
love. Life is poisoned at its very source and spring of joy. 
An ugly and mocking spirit takes the place of those profound and 
holy instincts, which are the birthright and the blessing of every 
unperverted heart. Oh the misery and grief, the bitterness of 
disappointment, the pining solitude, the brooding discontent, the 
days and nights of corroding sorrow, that spring from one per- 
version of this sacred relationship, and have their place in a single 
one out of the myriad of desolated homes ! 

Belonging as this whole matter does to a sphere where perso- 
nal feeling plays so freely, and where each shade of character 
will leave its trace, it is hard to speak of it so as to avoid smooth 
unmeaning talk on one side, or mere reproachful satire on the 
other. Yet a distinct, clear, and instructive word ought to be 
spoken. Here are points affecting the life and conduct of our 
own families daily, the peace, welfare, and dignity of all our homes, 
which at least should be made matters of reflection, dwelt on in 
thought, spoken of in friendly counsel, taken in hand by the 
conscience as the matter of personal duty. The true aim and 
the high possibilities of a rightly regulated household, — depend- 
ing as it does on a thousand acts of self-restraint and forbearance, 
on the perpetual watchfulness of conscience, discipline of cha- 
racter and affection, habit of mutual consideration aind trust, and 
not least on — 

'* The little daily remembered acts 
Of kindness and of love," — 

that aim, and those blessed possibilities, should be familiar to 
our thought, and a practical motive in our daily conduct. I do 
not believe there is any one who can safely neglect the reviving 
and training of his better feeling about these things. In this, as 
elsewhere, we are tempted to an indolent, let-alone, unreflecting 
way of acting and thinking. With a vast amount of good prin- 
ciple, good feeling, and good sense at bottom, we allow errors and 
faults; which need, for their correcting, more thoughtfulness, 
clear convictions, and energetic will. 

And all the more, because it is a matter wholly beyond the 
reach of rules. The right management of every household, the 
right training of every child, offers a problem wholly new. Each 
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parent must feel at times, almost hopelessly, as if a task of 
immense importance and equal difficulty were put into his untried 
hands ; and as if, with all the experience of the world before him, 
there were nothing to quite reach his case. The advent of every 
little child is a new revelation to the heart, if not to the under- 
standing, of the infinite capacities for good or evil that belong to 
each germ or fragment of our frail humanity. Very heavily and 
oppressively this consciousness will weigh on one who has any 
heart or feeling about it at all. How many of us there are who, 
time and again, are ready to despair of ourselves, to shrink back 
from the task God lays on us, and confess ourselves all too weak 
to sustain the burden of the care of our daily life ! 

It is just here that we need the religion of the home ; that is, 
a spirit to instruct, admonish, encourage, and strengthen us. 
This is the office of religion, in every walk of life, — an office 
which comes especially near to us in that walk which leads among 
the scenes of our dearest interests and our daily cares. The 
essential spirit of religion is that faith at bottom in the living 
providence of God, which interprets to us the sacred uses of our 
life, and admonishes us of its exalted destiny, — that faith which 
leads to' reliance on the infinite Source of comfort and strength, 
and animates the mutual trust and affection by which as God's 
children we are bound together. This is the spirit at heart. It 
cannot be defined, only felt. It is the blessed fruit of true reli- 
gion, of pure and spiritual Christianity, in the heart and life. 
The social offices of religion, — how in especial it may be culti- 
vated, how it touches and sanctifies the afiections and daily 
courses of the household, — we do not consider now. Let each 
become penetrated with the motive, then seek the most congenial 
and effectual means. 

The single view which I wish to take of it is this ; that here 
we are training the growth of character, and unfolding a respon- 
sible will. All of human life may be looked on as a school, and 
certainly there is no more serious or impressive light in which it 
can be regarded. But especially is it so with that powerfully 
moulding influence which flows, out from the daily intercourse of 
the household. In the training of the mind and character to fit 
it for mature life, no influence is at all to be compared with this : 
for it begins at the beginning; it goes along with the swift 
growth of those tenderest germs of mind and will ; it has in hand 
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especially the culture of the heart, and the formation of habits, 
which cleave to one like his very skin, stature, or complexion. 
And amidst the perplexing detail, the manifold vexation, the 
thousand trivial cares, of the daily life, it is almost as hard as it 
is necessary to keep the mind true to the high thought of what 
the life is to be, — I will not say of the destiny of the coming 
spiritual state, but simply, the momentous consequences to the 
life of the soul, through the whole time of its probation, that flow 
from our fidelity or neglect. 

It would almost work a regeneration in our social life, if parents 
did but heartily apprehend their own beliefs as to the opening 
destinies of their children. How vast that all-absorbing thought 
comes upon the mind, oppressing it with a strange and fore- 
boding tenderness, as we look forward to what may be the for- 
tunes of each ignorant, weak, and helpless one that comes upon 
our care, — as we measure the grandeur of a pure, courageous, 
devoted life, or the depth of, ignominy and grief to which one so 
dear to us may possibly descend ! We see on every hand the 
results of folly, negligence, and lack of judgment. We see it in 
the perverted lives around us, blasted and unhappy. We see it 
in the lack of maiden modesty and manly honor ; in the increas- 
ing power and fascination of vice to one class, and the almost 
helpless exposure to it of another ; in the pitiable absence of the 
loftier aims and blessed charities of life among the young ; in the 
hard selfishness, the weary, aimless, fretful existence, among 
those to whom the glorious opportunities of youth* have been lost. 
Nay, if we look deeper into the malady that gnaws at the heart 
of our social life, we shall see with shuddering the horrible bond- 
age of corruption to which the fairest of human loveliness may be 
reduced. These are the dreadful possibilities, from which with 
earnest striving, with watching and tears, with long waiting and 
inexhaustible affection and fervent prayer, we would save those 
whom we love most tenderly. We know the gentle and insidious 
approaches that lead to each thought or form of wrong. We 
know the subtle connection which binds together the thousand 
shapes of evil. We know how easily its folds wrap themselves 
about the unguarded part ; and that only the powerful constraint 
of circumstance can save from ruin one who is not fortified by a 
fixed principle and a regenerated will. We know the calamity 
that ensues to the character and the whole after-life, when the 
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delicate honor of the soul has been tampered with ; when a scru- 
pulous self-respect has been sacrificed, or the mind has harbored 
a deliberate purpose of dishonesty and deceit. The general 
terms I use so cautiously, you may easily make blaze before 
your mind in the light of living examples. They denote the 
forms of evil from which a merciful Providence has (it may be) 
saved most of us, — which we know and feel closely beset the 
walk of those most dear to us. And how delicately shall we 
guard the fair casket of the young soul that is put in our keep- 
ing ! how anxiously shall we watch, lest the subtle harm invade 
that shrine which in our heart we have consecrated only to pure 
affections and honorable hopes ! 

Indeed, we scarcely see what but the cheerful impulses and 
healthy native tendencies of the soul saves us from an over- 
anxiety and a morbid, perpetual distrust. But our work must 
be done cheerfully and hopefully, to be done well at all; so that 
it becomes a sort of duty to look on the bright side. This sug- 
gests the first positive direction, which parents and teachers 
should take to heart : it is to accustom themselves to good and 
encouraging examples of Christian living. We are apt enough, 
most of us, to dwell on the petty faults of those we meet ; and 
unconsciously we lower our standard of duty and expectation, we 
debase and demean the habitual temper, and learn to breathe a 
moral atmosphere oppressive to every higher faculty. No one 
thing is more needful to us all than to look on the better side of 
things, — to make a principle of noting and studying the good 
qualities in our neighbor^ ; and especially to have the mind very 
&miliar with some of the best examples of true manhood and 
beautiful womanhood. The silent influence of a true and noble 
life is the very best moral instruction. Precept may go un- 
heeded, reproach irritate, regret or repentance pass away, rules 
of virtue seem tedious or obscure ; but there can hardly be any 
mistaking or evading the power of a high example. I mean not 
only to stimulate one's self to goodness, but to raise the standard, 
and confirm the pure hope, with which we should always carry 
on the moral culture of the young. We must expect and work 
for great things : else our result is one to be hopelessly and 
lamentably small. 

Another thing : we must not only cultivate the talent of hop- 
ing, but the talent of companionship and sympathy. Think of 

9* 
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it a moment, as regards the relation of parent and child, — the 
eflfort and the reward. The effort is to restrain impatience, to 
bear patiently with faults, to keep steadily to the task of mend- 
ing them, to cultivate as a matter of principle an open sympathy 
and unreserve : the reward is, that, in due course of years, you 
have the dearest companionship human life can furnish, and per- 
haps its most deep and pure fountain of joy, in the intelligent 
intercourse of your child, the matured sympathy tempered by 
filial respect and love on one side, by parental tenderness on the 
other. Consider how heart and soul crave companionship ; how 
touchingly a lonely child will show it by innocent fictions in his 
sport, and inventing his little playfellows to fill the empty spaces 
of his heart. You cannot supply the whole of that incessant 
and craving want ; but, by keeping the way of parental sympathy 
always open, you can to a very great degree legitimate, guide, 
and consecrate it all. It is the mournful commencement of a 
long course of sorrow, when parent and child begin to grow 
strangers to each other. There may be active recreations and 
required tasks, in which you cannot readily go along with your 
child^ There may be particular scenes of companionship and 
enjoyment, from whidh you are obliged to keep aloof. But it is 
worth great pains and sacrifice to keep near your child, in open 
sympathy and confidence of heart at least, even through every 
sort of recreation that you approve. Far better it would be to 
have that constant supervision and restraint which modern French 
manners are said to have made necessary, than that you should 
be a stranger to the friendships and pleasures of your child, or 
that the loose and dissolute manners, which so many in our 
larger cities are adopting, should desecrate 'the simple and austere 
purity of a Christian home. Let the habit of a watchful and 
affectionate sympathy be cherished between parent and child; 
and certainly there can be no greater safeguard among the dan- 
gers that more or less assail us all, — no greater resource of joy 
against the coming years, when the heart you are training now 
shall be your chief solace in the increasing loneliness of age. 

It is the blessedness of that near intercourse which grows up 
at the family hearth, that as it gives the young the support of 
maturer strength and wisdom, so it renews and perpetuates the 
fresh fountain of youthful feeling in those who are growing old. 
This is the piety, i.e., the sacred and reverent love, of home, — 
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the defence from moral peril, the heart and life of all good 
influence. Let the blessed way of it be always open. Let the 
spirit of it be crowned and blessed by a religious trust in the love 
of God the Father, and in the higher life opening before us, — 
that its fruit may be found, abundantly and fair. Clear know- 
ledge of the danger, strong motive to fidelity, an oppressive con- 
sciousness of how much should be done, — all these you have 
already. Lay to heart, then, this one other lesson, of a cheerful 
trust, and a willing, active sympathy; so that those profound 
and primitive affections, which with so many of us are but the 
bUnd and unreasoning instinct, liable to be dethroned or defaced 
so easily, may be enlightened by a right religious culture, and 
refined into the holy Christian grace of charity, or spiritual love, 
which is the bond of perfectness. 



OUR HOMES. 

We are not certain that all our homes present the attractive fea- 
tures which are so often conceded to them. If they were thus 
filled with pleasant associations, should we not more often find 
the whole household gathered in one circle, instead of looking upon 
the heads of the family entirely left to find their whole enjoyment 
in each other's society ? We are aware of the varied attractions 
abroad in the form of lectures, operas, public business, politics, 
and private entertainments ; we are willing all should have their 
full share of patronage : but we do plead that some time should 
be scrupulously set apart to remain at home, I know that we in 
middle life have so many reminiscences which cluster about the 
domestic fireside, that it is difficult to conceive of a home from 
which the social and familiar intercourse of family interests are 
banished ; but have we not reason to question whether, with the 
abandonment of the open fireplace, there has not been a shutting- 
np of the kindly warmth of affection and the fi-ee play of social 
intercourse akin to the stoves and registers, or unseen agencies, 
by which our bodies are warmed? Our modern heat-conductors 
do their work silently ; we only require of them to keep the ther- 
mometer at a given point ; and so we cover up the hearthstone 
and the blazing fire about which we early clustered, and which is 
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fraught with such agreeable memories ; and we hare sometimes 
fencied we, too, have covered up some of the genial warmth and 
innocent hilarity in which we were wont to indulge when there 
were set places for the old arm-chairs, and sufficient space in the 
centre for the whole family. Every thing that is new is not 
always of necessity an improvement We may have more luxu- 
ries ; but if they serve to make us more selfish, and keep us pent 
up in a narrow enclosure, the very indolence and apathy they 
foster may prove a great curse to our moral well-being. We will 
venture to introduce the remark of a friend witlf whom we were 
conversing lately upon the expediency of carrying water-pipes over 
our dwelling, even if it be irrelevant to the subject upon which 
we started. Said my friend, *'I am a thorough conservative, 
opposed to full one half of modern inventions, simply because so 
much pains are taken for labor-saving schemes ; and these im- 
provements are falsely so called, because they enervate the whole 
physical and moral energies which by former action were kept in 
more vigorous play." " I remember," continued he, " when my 
mother took me a tiny boy under one arm, and her water-pail 
upon the other; and "we. tripped down together to a spring that 
flowed at the foot of a steep hill. There she stooped down, and 
filled her pail, and, with both her burdens, blithely ascended the 
hill, without ever venturing a complaint, but rather always 
uttering a thanksgiving, that ' such clear, pure water was so 
easily obtained,^ That thought deters me from introducing 
water-pipes over my dwelling, whereby my hired dependents or 
my pwn children are absolved from all labor to procure this much- 
used blessing." Cannot we all remember the tall well-sweep, with 
the bucket encased with ice in wintry weather, so that full half its 
usual contents were diminished thereby? yet who ever heard of a 
complaint that it was in " a bleak situation," or that " we ought 
not to be exposed to the blasts and storms to obtain it " ? If a 
neighbor had introduced the improvement of bringing it within 
the precincts of a sink^room, which was proverbially " colder than 
out of doors," did not the family always regret the change, think- 
ing the purity of the water was impaired by being drawn through 
a leaden pipe t Now, as these matters are about home, we shdl 
be pardoned for leaping from the fireside we just left, while we 
return to the register, about which only the fether and mother of 
the family are seated. 
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Mr. A. -sit3 rattling his newspaper, vainly attempting to elicit 
from it some other " items of interest." Mrs. A. commences a 
conversation : " Husband, I do not believe I shall be able to keep 
our cook much longer; she grows exceeding impudent;" and 
here follows a tedious narrative of half a score of remarks which 
have passed between the mistress and the employed. The hus- 
band sighs : it is an old story, for which he knows no remedy by 
change, that plan having been tried and failed times without num- 
ber. The evils of housekeeping are now commented upon; a 
state of feeling is induced which is far from promising an agree- 
able evening, when suddenly Mr. A. recollects an engagement he 
made with a particular friend (it may be to the club-house, or the 
caucus, or opera) ; and poor Mrs. A. is left to await her daugh- 
ter's return at midnight from the private ball, and the young 
men from she knows not where. 

Mrs. B. has a large family : they are just at the ages to de- 
mand excitement They have been at board in gay hotels during 
the summer ; life has been one incessant holiday ; home appears 
dull to them. If they converse at all, it is the description of 
some splendid dress which Ada or Annie wore at Mrs. Free- 
mont's ball ; they need a new brocade ; and the elder daughter 
mentions what " love of diamonds may be bought at Dash the 
jeweller's." The father is pondering over an article in the even- 
ing journal, which attempts to account for the stringency of the 
money market. (Why not, my dear sir, why not read the statis- 
tics which your children are furnishing 7) The young men in 
this household have si often heard the teasing and coaxing of 
their sisters, is it any wonder they have gone out in quest of more 
entertaining conversation ? 

Another lamentable feature about our homes is, there are no 
children there. Little Miss, who has passed her eighth year, 
wants the dressmaker to put three flounces upon her skirt ; the 
milliner must make her hat precisely like " mamma's ; " and her 
tiny feet are encased in such delicate gaiters, that she often pre- 
fers staying in the house to a romp in the street with the few 
girls who wear thick shoes, and have such ruddy faces. But she 
does not often play with her doll; "it is too babyish ; " she is 
trying to arrange her hair to make her look more womanly ; and, 
in two years hence, she will be delighted with the attention of 
Master Liliput, who tips his vizor so much like an older gentle- 
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man to her sister of sixteen. Oh ! this budding womanhood 
ought to be checked by you fond mothers, if you would make 
present or future homes what they once were, and should again 
become. 

We may be accused of drawing our daguerreotypes from rare 
specimens. I hope they are so ; but if the seeds of such train- 
ing is not springing up in some dwarfish proportions, our eyes 
have looked upon shadows, and supposed them real personifica- 
tions. W6 know there are homes which bear no resemblance to 
the pictures we have drawn; where, if there are no fireside s^ the 
sweet amenities of domestic afiections are nurtured ; some few 
instances (shall we say few ?) where a seat by the centre-table is 
more inviting than the merry dance, and a conversation with the 
&ther and mother is far more agreeable thaa being seated at an 
opera beside some young gentleman who can talk nonsense by 
the volume. Perhaps we ought not to expect too much ; we do 
not find the gravity of age upon the shoulders of the young ; we 
do not ask for grave reasoning upon facts, while fancy is in her 
teens ; we only entreat that home may be the retreat where coun- 
sel may be sought, and kindly offices rendered, and brothers and 
sisters may live in the closest harmony ; and we are sure, if pro- 
perly trained in early discipline, taught to reverence and obey, 
and made to look upon the cheerful countenances of parents, and 
to listen to such conversation as never wearies either young or 
old, being spiced with variety and innocent wit and healthy recre- 
ation, — I say we are sure, if fiuch homes were found in city or 
country, we should not so often find causes of regret that our 
children only ate and slept under our roofs, but neither sought 
counsel or encouragement from our lips. Cannot we all make 
such homes? It is never too late to try. H. s. E. 



Dying Wokds of Wilbekfokce. — " Read the Bible — read 
the Bible ! Let no religious book take its place. Through all 
my perplexities and distresses, I never read any other book, and I 
never felt the want of any other. It has been my hourly study ; 
and all my knowledge of the doctrines, and my acquaintance with 
the experience and realities, of religion, have been derived from 
the Bible only. I think religious people do not read the Bible 
enough. Books about religion may be useful enough, but they 
will not do instead of the simple truth of the Bible.'' 
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THE REAL OBJECT OF SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

The sabbath school has been so long regarded as an established 
institution among us, that it is now almost universally considered 
as an essential appendage to, if not in its truest and highest phase 
a co-worker with, the church. To one not conversant with its 
peculiar details, and judging only from general observation, it 
would be pronounced a most potent and eflScacious means of Chris- 
tian culture, and a wide-spread and important influence would be 
expected to flow from its instructions. 

Let a mere casual observer go into our schools, of any denomi- 
nation, and, basing his conclusions upon external, superficial ap- 
p^urances, in most cases he might pronounce then^ in a flourishing 
and growing condition, and congratulate himself and others upon 
the advance of the present age, so far as the religious nurture of 
the young is concerned. 

That such advance has been made, we do not deny ; neither do 
we deny that the sabbath school has been, and still is, productive 
of muc^ good. But, to the thoughtful and reflecting mind, there 
are various and perplexing questions connected with this whole 
system of religious teaching, that demand careful thought, judi- 
cious examination, and serious reflection, from all interested in its 
permanence and usefulness. 

And in the first place we would speak of the external arrange- 
ment and essential order of the school. In a previous article,* 
we expressed our opinion that the time devoted to the exercises 
and instructions of the school should not be confined to a single 
hour of the sabbath. But, admitting this arrangement to be 
necessary in many quarters, at least for the present, in order to 
make this short period of instruction conducive to the best results, 
the most perfect order ^ system^ and serious reverence^ should per- 
vade all the exercises of the school. Where this is not the case, 
— where, as in too many schools, amusement is made paramount 
to instruction, and order sacrificed to the caprice of the passing ' 
moment, — a most grievous wrong is done to the spiritual natures 
of all concerned. Amusement, laughter, or trifling conversation 
among the pupils ; whispering among the teachers ; lessons recited 

* The number for August, 1854. 
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at hap-hazard, or as a mere form, often followed by an address 
with no point, no definite aim, as if the speaker felt he was con- 
ferring an obligation in saying something, no matter what or how 
trifling ; a hasty dismission, and a hurried exit ; — such a school, 
or one in any way resembling such, is worse, — we speak delibe- 
rately, — infinitely worse, than an entire absence of religious 
instruction. Eeligion is degraded, truth dethroned, and Christ 
crucified anew. 

Let a child have no religious instruction ; let him be debarred, 
by early want and disadvantage, from the public instructions of 
the sabbath, and we would gladly believe, that, in the Father's 
all-embracing love, such a soul would be so infiuenced by the 
secret monitions of the Spirit, that the germs of a true, spiritual 
life would be quickened, and expand in full and beautiful unfold- 
ings, in the gtpial light of the heavenly land, beneath the Sa- 
viour's tender guardianship. 

But let the child enter a school that is characterized by disorder 
and frivolity, let him be placed under the charge of a teacher who 
has no vital sense of the infinite moment of his work, and the 
germs of religious sensibility are soon crushed ; the conscience is 
deadened ; faith grows dim, and dies ; the interest flags ; religion 
becomes a mere ceremony, without any living spirit ; the present 
is all,' and eternity and retribution and Christ and heaven are mere 
barren formulas. And, even in a school where the general regu- 
lations are orderly and systematic, and the exercises devout and 
serious, if the child receive direct instruction from a teacher 
whom he knows to be worldly, frivolous, and careless, the same 
efiect will more than probably result in that individual case. If 
the child be blessed by religious home influences, such results 
may be in part counteracted, but never wholly ; the after-life, if 
rightly directed, must be a struggle to overcome such early im- 
pressions; and how hard that struggle, few, save the individual 
himself, can tell. 

Is it asked. What, then, must be done? We answer emphati- 
cally. Insist upon order, method, and discipline, in the general 
government of the school, and in individual classes ; and, if such 
cannot be had by the use of firm and judicious means, let the 
school be closed at once. Nothing can be efiected worthy of a 
Christian school without order. The sooner an ill-managed, ill- 
regulated, ill-governed school is disbanded, the better. 
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That order and discipline can be maintained, without any direct 
show of authority, and seriousness and reverence characterize the 
hour, we well know. But there must first exist the serioujs, 
devout, reverential spirit, in both superintendents and teachers ; 
and this leads us at once to another important consideration, viz., 
What should be the chief aim of Sunday-school instruction, and 
who are fitted to teach ? 

The oflSce of the teacher is a voluntary one. He is not com- 
pelled to enter it, and he can leave it when he pleases. He 
passes no examination, and no diploma is required of hisr fitness 
for the work. The responsibility is his own, and to his own Mas- 
ter must he stand or fall. 

But, to any serious mind, such questions as the following must 
arise, as he takes upon himself this office ; and to these, if true 
to himself, he must give some definite answer : <' What aim am I 
to keep steadily in view? What should be the true object of my 
instruction and influence? Is it merely to implant religious 
knowledge in the minds of those committed to my care, or to 
achieve the higher end of awakening in their souls a spiritual 
life, a personal love to the Saviour, and a profound trust, a reve- 
rential fear, and childlike faith in the universal Father?" 

To impart religious knowledge alone, we deem of unspeakable 
importance. To make a child clearly and definitely acquainted 
with the great facts and truths of religion, and of the foundation 
upon which such truths rest, is doing a work, which, with the 
divine blessing, may be sanctified to his eternal salvation. If 
such teaching be regular and thorough, its importance cannot be 
over-estimated ; for it is a strong safeguard against superstition, 
and the foundation of free, personal inquiry and truth. 

But there is a still higher end to be achieved, a nobler work to 
be accomplished, and one which we feel has been far too much 
neglected among us. To awaken the spiritual life in another 
soul ; to 'rouse the dormant afifections, and draw them to God ; to 
lead the spirit to feel its personal indebtedness to Christ i^s a Sa- 
viour, to awaken within it a deep sense of its need of divine 
renewal, and of pardon and salvation through a crucified Re- 
deemer ; — these are the highest, the noblest, aims, and such as 
are alone worthy the Christian teacher, without which he ought 
never to assume such responsibilities. The simple fiicts of gospel 
truth are comparatively easy to teach; and here, we fear, many 
yoL. xui. 10 
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rest satisfied. But will such teaching alone be deemed sufficient 
in that hour when called upon to render up an account of the 
souls committed to our charge 7 No : there must be in the heart 
the fire of devotion kindled from the secret altar, the realizing 
sense of divine things, the consciousness of addressing immortal 
spirits, if our words are to have any vital eflScacy. 

Intellectual teaching, and the storing of the mind with religious 
truth, is essential and all-important in its true place ; but this 
alone never touches the heart, never calls forth the warm emo- 
tion, the grateful prayer, the repentant sigh. Soul must speak 
to soul. The child quickly sees where the whole heart is inte- 
rested ; and, if this is wanting, truth, however divine, will fall 
cold and lifeless from his teacher's lips. 

How many pupils are there in our schools who could relate 
accurately all the leading facts of the gospel history ; but how 
few of such feel an interest in its truths as a personal concern, 
vitally affecting their whole immortal being and destiny ! And 
why is it that so very few, as they leave our schools, take any 
active part in the support of religious institutions, or feel any 
strong attachment to the church ? May not the want be traced 
to early religious influences, or rather to the absence of such 1 
And, whatever may have been the deficiences of home-education, 
is not the evil to be ascribed in part to the sabbath instructions ? 
Is the school a co-worker with the church? The teacher stands, 
as it were, between the child and the world, and possesses means 
and opportunities of influencing directly the spirit, which, next 
to a parent, he alone can possess. 

Let him say to himself, from week to week, and from day to 
day, " For those immortal souls I am responsible." Let them be 
borne in remembrance in his daily prayers of intercession, and let 
his words of instruction come from the heart. Let him converse 
judiciously, yet freely, with his pupils upon their personal reli- 
pous concerns, teaching them the necessity of ^ new birth, of 
their weakness and helplessness without divine aid, of the cer- 
tainty of a righteous retribution, thus leading them to Christ as 
a personal Saviour. Let him teach them, through his own life- 
giving spirit, that, however young, they have a part in the pro- 
mises and hopes of the gospel ; and never let him rest satisfied 
with listening merely to a recitation, or teaching mere facts. 
Such a sabbath hour, if not lost, is far, very far, from accom- 
Dlishing its highest ends. 
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Immortal spirits are before you, — spirits with earnest aspira- 
tions, longing desires, strong passions, and warm affections, — 
souls which God has created, and for which Christ died. Have 
you no direct, earnest message to such? — no word of personal 
appeal, of gentle sympathy and encouragement, or of solemn 
warning? Living now in eternity, with the solemnities of being 
for ever encompassing you, must your lips be sealed upon the 
most important of all themes, — those which directly affect the 
eternal, immortal destiny of those under your care ? Have you 
made their characters a study, sought to understand their springs of 
action, to win their affections, and thus to speak to their conscious 
selves? And, especially among the older pupils, how much may 
be gained by this free communion of soul with soul ! It is no 
longer the often cold relation of teacher and pupil, but immortal 
spirits are pressing on to the same heavenly goal. 

Enough has there been of mere intellectual teaching, — enough 
of random, indefinite teaching. We want truths as they came 
glowing from the intense earnestness of a Paul, or the calm, 
rapt, devoted love of a John. 

We need warmth, vitality, the faith that leans on God, and 
trusts in an ever-present Saviour, — th^faith that looks beyond 
the veil, and realizes things invisible. But can a worldly mind, 
an unsanctified heart, speak of such things? Will they not seem 
all untrue, all unreal? 

To teach Christ, and to awaken the religious life in the young 
spirit, we do need, pressingly and urgently^ a higher order of 
teachers, — not merely such as are intellectually fitted for their 
work, important as this is, but souls consecrated to Christy who 
commune with him in daily duty, who wait upon the Spirit, and 
feel that they are only truly living as they receive constantly 
strength and light and inspiration from the great Source of truth, 
manifested irf a divine Saviour. 

Is it said, that, by adopting this standard, or even approxi- 
mating to it, we should at once exclude many teachers ? Better, 
fkr better, would it be to exclude such as teach merely from cus- 
tom, or as a form, who know nothing of the depths of the inward 
life, than to render the most momentous of religious truths mat- 
ters of cold indifference to the hearts of the young, the exposed^ 
and the tempted. 

Let us have teachers worthy the name of their Master, — 
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consecrated teachers, and the question will no longer be asked, 
Are our schools fulfilling their appointed ends ? Deadness, cold- 
ness, and indifference will be banished from our schools, and, as 
of old, there will be a visible outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and 
a new. awakenmg to the reality of divine things. 

Shall we not pray earnestly, devoutly, and perseveringly, for 
this higher consummation, that our schools may become livivff 
branches of the one true Vine? 

H. M. 
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Wb conclude, below, oiir reprint of Dr. BuBhneU's interesting article on 

"THE CmUSTLAN TRINITY A PRACTICAL TRUTH." 

** But we will not so dismiss the question, lest by an evasion of respon- 
sibility, at the point reach^pl, we may seem to regard the Trinity as a matter 
only of words, and not in any proper seniBe an eternal fact. Our impression 
then is, that a very great gain, as regards the intelligent apprehension of this 
subject, will be made by simply giving full place, at the outset, to the admis- 
sion that God is not a person or personal being, save in some qualified and 
partly tropical sense. For we can every one see at a glance, that he cannot, 
as an infinite being, be comprehended under any sudi finite term literally 
taketi. And yet he is a person. "Who of us, except a few speculative Panthe- 
ists, doubts that he is a person, or apprehends any wafit of honest reality or 
solid eternity in the word when he is caUed a person ? Doubtless the word 
is a figure (whether we have ever so thought of it or not) ; but it does not fol- 
low, that, because it is a figure, there is therefore nothing in God to meet and 
support the figure. Precisely in the same way, and with as good reason, God 
may be a Trinity of persons. There is in fact no greater difficulty in con- 
ceiving God as three persons, than there is in conceiving him as one ; for he 
may as well be tiiree without any breach of his unity, as one without any 
breach of his infinity. Indeed, it may be and very probably is true, that 
what we mean by asserting the personality of God is simply to predicate of 
him that sociality, conversibility, or, to coin a word yet more general, that 
rdationality which is verified to us, and practically realized in us by the 
Trinity. 

« However this may be, it is an important consideration, and one that goes 
&T to evince the profound reality of the -peraona, that as God in revelation 
assumes all the attitudes and acts, all the forms of personality, so, in a like 
free manner, he displays a relative action of three persons towards each other, 
and upon the world, — God and with God, sending and sent, conversing with, 
asceni&ng to, proceeding from, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In aU whi6h, 
the Trinity is seen to be, not a matter of words only, but a reality or fact in 
the world of action. So far at least, the case is clear. What, then, shall we 
say of this tripersonality acted by God, r- what account shall we make of it ? 
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Is it that God will accommodate himself in this manner to finite minds - 
That would reduce the Trinity to an occasional matter, a Toluntarj ei^pe- 
dient ; which would be a supposition as painful, and quite as remote from all 
our most earnest convictions, as to believe that his personality is a merely 
occasional matter, an act of voluntary acconmiodation to our finite apprehen- 
sions, and not any part of his eternal property or idea. 

'* What, then, is it that gives us the impression, when we speak of God's 
personality, that it is an eternal property in him, a something which apper- 
tains to the divine idea itsdf ? It cannot be that he exists as an infinite sub- 
stance in the mould of our human personality ; it cannot be that there is a cor* 
of literal personality wrapped up in his infinite substance. It is not enou§^ 
that he acts personality in a way of voluntary accommodation to men. It can 
be only that, by some interior necessity, he is thus accommodated, in his action, 
to the finite ; for what he does by the necessity of his nature as truly pertaint 
to his idea, and is as truly inherent in him, as if it were the form of his divine 
substance itself. Ajid precisely here we come upon the Nicene Trinity. Thia 
and all the formulas of IMnity that assert the * eternal generation ' affirm tfa« 
unity of the persons as a unity of substance, — dfwovatoi, • same in substance,' — 
and then regarding the eternal going on, so to speak, of God, his living pro- 
cess or act [acitu purisaimtu], they find him eternally threeing himself, or 
generating three persons. These dociunents do not mean that God, at some 
date in his almanac called eternity, begat his Son, and sent forth his Holj 
Spirit ; but that, in some high sense undefinable, he is datelessly and etamallj 
becoming three, or by a certain inward necessity being accommodated in hia 
action to the categories of finite apprehension, — adjusted to that, as that to 
the receiving of his mystery. 

<« This necessary act of God is sometimes illustrated by a reference to our 
necessary action, in the process of consciousness. Thus, in simply being oon- 
tcious, which we are, not by act of will, but by force of simply being what 
we are, we first take note of ourselves ; secondly, raise a conception or thou^t 
of ourselves ; and, thirdly, recognize the correspondence of that conception 
with ourselves. And this we do as long as we exist, and because we exist 
And some have gone so far as even to discover, in this fact, a parallel and a 
real explication of the Trinity of God. The illustration is reliable, however, 
only as a demonstration of the intensely inherent character of all necessary 
action. Were this three-folding of consciousness a matter of substance, it 
would not be more truly inherent than it is, regarded as an act. 

** If, then, we dare to assume what is the deepest, most adorable &ct of 
God's nature, that he is a being infinite, inherently related in act to the finite^ 
otherwise impossible ever to be found in that rdation, thus and therefore a 
being who is everlastingly threeing himself in his action, to be and to be 
known as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, from eternity to eternity; we are 
brought out full upon the Christian Trinity, and that in the simple line of 
practical inquiry itself. It is nothing but the doctrine that God is a being 
practically related to his creatures. And for just this reason it was that Christ, 
in the commission given to his disciples, set forth his formula of Trinity, as a 
comprehensive designation for the gospel, and a revelation of the everlasting 
ground it has, in the inherent properties of God. He calls it therein as empha- 
tically as possible his • everlasting gospel,' a work as old as the Trinity of 
Qodf a valid and credible work, b^use it is based in the Trinity of God. 
So glorious and high, and yet so nigh, is God ; related in all that is inmost, 
most inherent in his nature and eternity, to our finite want, and the double 
kingdom of nature and grace, by which we are to be raised up and perfected 
for the skies, — a being who is at once absolute and relational; an all- 
containing^ all-supporting Unity, and a manifolding humanly personal love ; 
the All in all itself; and yet above all, through all, and in eH; of whom also, 
and through whom, and to whom, be glory for ever. 

•< How very distant any such conception of the Christian Trinity may be 
from most persons we are well aware. The most they look for in it is to find 
that it is barely defe^ble. That it contains the whole staple of Christianily, 
they do not suspect, and will be ready, it may be, to set down as a visionarj 

10* 
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and over-fond estimate of its import. With the greater satisfaction, therefore, 
do we hail the expression of a deeper and more adequate conviction, by some 
of the first minds of our age ; accepting, in their words, the tokens of an ulti- 
mate return of the world to a more thoughtful spirit and a more truly Chris- 
tian impression. Thus Mr. Coleridge — and who has given a more pervading 
and more thoroughly Christian impulse to the English mind of the day than 
he ? — declares that * the article of Trinity is religion, is reason, and its uni- 
versal formula ; that there neither is nor can be any religion, any reason, but 
what is, or is an expression of the truth of, the Trinity.' Neander, in like 
manner, and with a similar title to respect, calls it * the ^ndamental article of 
the Christian faith ; and we recognize therein,' he says, * the essential con- 
tents of Christianity summed up in brief ; .... in which threefold relation 
the whole Christian knowledge is completely announced.' (History, vol. i. 
p. 672.) 

'< But these are testimonies of opinion, not of practice. There is yet another 
class of witnesses, even a great doud of them, who are more to our purpose, 
and better authorities than these. We mean those living myriads of God on 
earth and above, who, apart from all scholarship and philosophy, have been 
raised to a participation of God so transcendent in the faith of this adorable 
mystery. Why or how it is a truth they have not been able, it may be, and 
as littie cared, to find ; for it had proved itself to their experience in such a 
raising of their consciousness, and a communication to them of the divine 
nature so indisputably witnessed, as to make them inaccessible to all the 
colder assaults of scepticism. Sometimes they have stated a Trinity to which 
there have been abundant reasons for exception, and yet they have found 
such practical virtue in that, as to be raised quite above the incumbrances 
added ; and seem eyen to have had it for a part of their joy, to see how the 
fires of their feith could bum up all the chaff of their head. The virise ones 
of the church and the specidative schools sometimes give them pity ; or, what 
is not &r different, set them forth as the weaklings of the faith, who make a 
virtue of their ecstasies over what has been imposed upon their superstition ; 
but the revelations of eternity will show who were weakest and most on a 
level with pity, — they who could so readily fall into the abysses of the divine 
mystery, or the wise pretenders who stood questioning over syllables and 
refining in distinctions, till they had shut away all mystery, and taken up 
for God a dull residuum just equal to the petty measures of their under- 
standing. 

** Could we bring up this great cloud of witnesses, and hear them speak to 
the question we have here on hand, or could we but gather up the words in 
which they have recorded their experience in the fedth, even these woidd con- 
tribute a weight of evidence to tiie trutii we are asserting, and shed a glory 
over it such as to quite forbid the need of any other argument. Thus, for 
example, we should hear, at Heidelberg, two centuries and a half ago, the dis- 
tinguished Professor of divinity, Francis Junius, testifying that he was in 
fact converted from atheism by the Christian Trinity, or by the sense of God 
rolled in upon his soul by means of that stupendous mystery of the gospel. 
Having fallen into great looseness of living, and become an atheist in lus opi- 
nions, his Christian father kindly puts a New Testament in his hands, 
requesting him to read it ; and the result is, that, opening on a passage most 
of all likely as it would commonly be supposed to offend and fortify his scep- 
ticism, he is visited, in its mysterious and sublime words, by such a sense of 
God as overwhelms and instantiy stifles the doubts which no mere argument 
of books and treatises had been able to remove. He shall give the account in 
his own words: «Here therefore I open that New Testament, the gift of 
heaven; at first sight and without design, I light upon that most august 
chapter of the Evangelist and Apostle St. John, •' In the beginning was the 
word, and the word was with God, and tiie word was God," &c I read part 
of the chapter, and am so affected as I read, that, on a sudden, I perceive the 
divinity of the subject, and the mjgesty and authority of the writing, far ex- 
ceeding all human eloquence. I shuddered, was confounded, and was so 
idFeoted that I scarce knew mysdf. Thou didst remembo: me, O Lord my 
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God, for thy great mercy, and didst receiye a lost sheep into thy flock.' 
(Bayle's Dictionary.) 

<*The testimonies of Christian experience rejoicing in this truth are of 
course more frequent. Thus the mild and sober Howe, explaining in what 
manner the Trinity is to be connected with {Christian experience, says, coinci- 
dently with what we have advanced concerning the relational nature of the 
&ct : * When, therefore^ we are to consider God as related to us as our God, 
we must take in and bring together each of these notions and conceptions 
concerning him ; we must take in the conceptions of each of the persons, — 
<• God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, is my God." How 
admihkble a thing is this ! How great and high thoughts ought we to have 
concerning the privilege state of our case ! Indeed dere is nothing that we 
have to consider of thi3 God, or to look after the knowledge of, to answer the . 
curiosity of a vain mind, but every thing and any thing that may answer 
the necessity of a perishing soul. Whatever is requisite to our real felicity 
and blessedness, we may look to all that is in God, as determined by a speciid 
relation unto us.* (Works, p. 1100.) 

" Jeremy Taylor, holding the truth of the Christian Trinity to be a truth 
entirely practical, apprehensible therefore in its real evidence only by expe- 
rience, says : « He who goes about to speak of the mystery of the Trinity, and 
does it by words and names of man's invention, talking of essences and exist- 
ences, hypostases and personalities, priorities in coequalities, and unity in 
pluralities, may amuse himself and build a tabernacle in his head, and talk of 
something he knows not what ; but the good man who feela the power of the 
Father, to whom the Son is become vrisdom, sanctification, and righteousness, 
and in whose heart the Spirit is shed abroad, — this man, though he under- 
stands nothing of what is ^unintelligible, yet he alone tnily understands the 
Christian doctrine of the Trinity.' 

"Again, the Marquis de Kenty, a distinguished French disciple of the 
seventeenth century, opens the secret of his own living experience in these 
words : ' I bear in me ordinarily an experimental verification and a plenitude 
of the most holy Trinity, which elevates me to a simple view of God ; and 
with that I do all that his providence enjoins me, not regarding any thing for 
the greatness or littleness of it, but only the order of God, and the glory it 
may render him,' (Life of De Renty.) 

<* The testimony of Edwards, a man whose intellectual sobriety and philo- 
sophic majesty of character are not to be disrespected, corresponds: *And 
God has appeared glorious unto me on account of the Trinity. It has made 
me have exalting Uioughts of God that he subsists in three persons. Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. The sweetest joys and delights I have experienced 
have not been those that have arisen from the hope of my own good estate, 
but in a direct view of the glorious things of the gospel.' (Life, p. 132-3.) 

** The celdnrated Lady Maxwell, a follower of Wesley, is more abundant in 
these revelations. She says : * Yesterday he made his goodness to pass before 
me in a remarkable manner, while attending pubHc worship. I was favored 
with a dear view of the Trinity, which I never had before, and enjoyed 
fellowship with a triune God. I was in the spirit on the Lord's day, and 
felt my mind fixed in deep contemplation upon l&at glorious incomprehensible 
object, the ever-blessed Trinity. Hitherto I have been led to view the Holy 
Ghost chiefly as an agent, now I behold him distinctly as the third person 
of the Trinity. I have, in my own soul, an experimental proof of the truth of 
this doctrine, but find human language perfectly insufficient for speaking or 
writing intelligibly on the subject. Eternity alone can unfold the sacred 
mystery ; but m the meantime what we may and do comprehend of it is re- 
plete witii comfort to the Christian.' (Life, p. 258.) 

« It is impossible not to admire the gospel formula that can so flood the 
human soul in its narrowed and blinded state with the sense of God, and 
raise it to a pitch of blessing so transcendent. The amazing power of the 
Trinity, acting thus on the -htunan imagination, and the contribution thus 
made to Christian experience, cannot be overestimated. 

** After we have cUsooyered, in tlus manner, how closely related the Chris- 
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tian Trinity is to Christian experience, and all the highest realizations of God, 
it will not be difficult to account for the remarkable tenacity of the doctrine. 
No doctrine is more paradoxical in its terms. None can be more mercilessly 
tortured by the application of a little logic, such as the. weakest and smallest 
wits are master of. None has been more often or with a more peremptory 
confidence repudiated by sections of the church and teachers of high distinc- 
tion. The argument itself, too, has always been triumphant regarding the 
mere logical result ; for the feet is logically absurd, and Acre is no child who 
cannot so handle the words as to show that no three persons can be one. 
And yet, for some reason, the doctrine would not die ! It cannot die ! Once 
thought, it cannot be expelled from the world. And this for the reason that 
its life is in men's hearts, not in their heads. Impressing God in his true 
personality and magnitude, — impressing and conmiunicating God in that 
grand twofold economy, by which he is brought nigh to our fallen state and 
accommodated to our wants as sinners, showing us God inherently related ' 
both to our finite capacity and our evil necessity, what can ever expel it 
from the world's thought ? As soon shall we part with the daylight or the 
air, as lapse into the cold and feeble monotheism in which some teachers of 
our time are ready to boast as the gospel of reason and the unity of a personal 
fetherhood. No : this corner-stone is not to be so easily removed. It was 
planted before the foundation of the world, and it will remain. It is eter- 
nally woven into the practical economy of God's kingdom, and n^ust there- 
fore stand firm. Look up) O man ! Look up, thou sinner ! in thy fell, and 
behold thy God, eternally Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; bringing all his 
vastness down to thy littleness, all the power of lus will to release thee from 
the power of his will, acting, manifolding, circling roimd thee, inherently 
fitted, though infinite, to thy finite want, and so to be the spring of thy bene- 
diction for ever ! 

«* We are fully conscious of the tameness and poverty of the illustrations 
by which we have endeavored to set forth this greatest of all subjects. What 
can a mortal s^y that is worthy of this transcendent mystery of God ? Even 
if he should some time seem to be raised in it quite above mortality, how can 
he utter that which is so plainly unutterable ? Well is it if he does not seem 
rather to have blurred thsm cleared the glorious majesty of the subject, by the 
consciously dull and feeble trivialities he has offered. Indeed we could not 
dare to offer a discussion so fer below the real merit of the theme, were it not 
for the conviction that there is a lower and feebler inadequacy, in our com- 
mon holding of the theme, from wl^ch it is scarcely possible to detract. To 
hold this grand subtonic mystery, in the ring of whose deep reverberation we 
receive our heaviest impressions of God, as if it were only a thing just recei- 
vable, not profitable ; a dead truth, not a living ; a theologic article, wholly 
one side of the practical life ; a truth so scholastic and subtle as to have, in 
fact, no relation to Christian experience ; nothing, we are sure, can be less 
adequate than this, or bring a loss to religion that is more deplorable, unless 
it be a flat denial of the mystery itself. In this view, we cannot but indulge 
a degree of hope that what we have been able to say, however insufficient or 
unequal to the theme, may yet have a certain value, as a tract for the times ; 
raising at least a question of respect for the doctrine, where it has been re- 
nounced ; starting other and worthier contemplations of it where it is received ; 
and preparing some, in the legitimate use, to find how glorious and blessed a 
gift to experience, how vast an opening of God to man, how powerful, trans- 
forming, transporting, this great mystery of God may be ! We can wish the 
reader nothing more beatific in this life than to have found and fully brought 
into feeling the practical significance of this eternal act or feet of God, which 
we call the Christian Trinity. . Nowhere else do the bonds of limitation burst 
away as here. Nowhere else does the soul launch upon immensity as here ; 
nowhere fill her burning censer with the eternal ^es of God, as when she 
sings,— 

One infzplioably three, 
One in iimplMt uai^. 
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** Who tliat has been able, in some frame of holy longing after God, to 
dear the petty shackles of logic, and the paltry quibbles of a world- wise spe- 
culation, committing his soul up freely to the inspiring impulse of ^his divine 
mystery as it is celebrated in some grnnd doxology of Christian worship, and 
has so been lifted into conscious feilowship with the great celestial minds, in 
their higher ranges of beatitude, and their shiiiing tiers of glory, has not 
known it as being, at once, the deepest, highest, widest, most eukindUng, and 
most practical of all practical truths } 

«* Hoarding it, then, as such, it is only a part of the argument by which we 
undertake to commend it to fkith. and a practical use, tibat we indicate, in a 
few brief suggestions, the manner in which its advantages may be most fully 
received, and with fewest drawbacks of hindrance and perplexity. 

«• First of all, then, we must hold iiast the strict unity of God. Let there 
be no doubt, or even admitted question, of that. Take it by assumption that 
God is as truly one being as if he were a finite person like ourselves, and let 
nothing ever be suffered to qualify the assumption ; for the moment we begin 
to let in any such thought as that the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are three 
beings, we shall be thrown out of all rest, confused, distressed, questioning 
what and whom to worship, consulting our prejudices and preferences, and 
suffering all the distractions of idolaters. 

** Holding firm the unity in this manner, use the plurality with the utmost 
unconcern, as a form of thought or instrumental verity, by which you are to 
be assisted in receiving the most unrestricted, fullest, most real and sufficient 
impression of the One. We must have no, jealou»«y of the three, as if they 
were going to drift us away from the unity, or from reason ; being perfectly 
assured of this, that in using the triune formula, in the Umberest, least con- 
strained way possible, and allowing the plurality to blend, in the freest man- 
ner possible, with all our acts of worship, preaching, praying, singing, and 
adoring, we are only doing vnth three persons, just what we do with one, — 
making no infringement of the Unity with the three, more than of the infi- 
nity with the one. Let God be three persons for ever, just as he is one per- 
son for ever, and as this latter is a truth accepted without difficulty, and held 
as the necessary truth of religion, so let it be our joy that he is a being who 
needs for other purposes equally dear to be and be thought as three. 

«« Meantime we must avoid all practices of logic on ti(ie persons. We must 
take them as we take the one, which, if we vnll put our logic on the term, vnll 
immediately turn out to be only a finite being, — a man. They are to be set 
before the mind at the outset as a holy paradox, that only gives the truth in 
greater power of expression that it dd&es all attempts at logic or definition. 
Seizing thus upon the living symbols, we are to chaunt our response with the 
diurch, and say, — * God of God, Light of Light, very God of very God ; ' 
and, if we cannot reason out the paradox, to like it the better that it stops the 
clatter of our specidative mill- work, and speaks to us as God's great mystery 
should, leaving us to adore in silence. Not that we are here to disown our 
reason ; God is no absurdity as three persons more than as one« Fully satis- 
fied of this, we are only to love the grand abyss of God's majesty &us set 
before us, and rejoice to fall into it, Siere to bathe and submerge our finite 
love, rejoicing the more that God is greater than we knew, taller than our 
reach can measure, wider than our finite thought can comprehend. 

<* Neither will it do for us to suffer any impatience, or be hurried into any 
act of presumption, because the Trinity of God costs us some struggles of 
thought, and because we cannot find immediately how to hold it without 
some feeling of disturbance or distraction. That is one of the merits of the 
Trinity, that it does not fool us in the confidence that we can perfectly know 
and comprehend God by our first thought. Simply, because God is too grea{ 
for our extempore and merely childish comprehension, he ought to be given 
us in forms that cost us labor, and put us on a stretch of endeavor. So it is 
with all great themes. The mind labors and wrestles after them, and comes 
into their secret slowly. Let no shallow presumption turn us away, then, from 
this glorious mystery, till we have given it time enough, and opened to it win- 
dows enough by our praises and prayers, to let in the revelation of its glory. 
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Let it also be an argument of modesty with us, and a welcome commendation 
to our reverence, that so many friends of God and righteous men of the past 
ages, such as bore a greater fight than we, and grew to greater ripeness in 
their saintly walk, bowed themselves adoringly before this holy mystery, and 
sung it with hallelujahs in the worship of their temples, in their desert fast- 
ings, and their fires of testimony. And as their Gloria Patrit the sublimest of 
their doxologies, is, in form, a hymn for the ages, framed to be continuously 
chanted by the long procession ot times, till times are lapsed in eternity, what 
can we better do than let the wave lift us that lifted them, and bid it still roll 
on ? Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy Ghost, as it 
was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, world without end. Amen." 



PUBLICATIONS. % 

Philips, Sampson, & Co. have issued " The American Almanac 
and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the Year 1865." 

*♦ The twenty-sixth volume of the American Almanac, being the sixth vo- 
lume of the third series. Unwearied pains has been taken to collect full, 
authentic, and varied information concerning the complex afiGstirs of the gene- 
ral and state governments ; and a mass of official documents and private cor- 
respondence has been- digested relating to the government, finances, legislation, 
public institutions, internal improvements, and resources of the United States, 
and of the several States. The present volume will be found equal to its pre- 
decessors in fulness and accuracy, and it will sustain the high character of the 
American Almanac as a trustworthy manual for reference and a full repository 
of useful knowledge. 

*' In the Second Part of the volume will be found full lists of the Executive 
and Judiciary of the General Government, including the chief officers and 
clerks of the several Departments ; of Collectors of Customs, of Postmasters 
in the principal cities, of Army and Navy Pension Agents, and of the Indian 
Superintendents and Agents ; of the Inspectors of Steamboats and their Dis- 
tricts ; of the Army, and the various Military Departments and Posts under 
the new organization ; of the Navy, the public vessels, and the Marine Corps ; 
pf our Ministers and Consuls in Foreign Countries, and of Foreign Consuls in 
the United States. These have all been corrected from official sources to the 
latest dates possible for publication. Later changes are noted in the * Addi- 
tions and Corrections,' at the end of the volume. The titles Commerce and 
Navigation, and Revenue and Expenditure, published each year in the Alma- 
nac, are full and complete abstracts of the public documents of the same name, 
and the tables connected therewith, and with the Post-Office, Mint, and Pub- 
lie Lands, show the receipts and expenditures of the Government under their 
several heads, the public debt, the imports, exports, tonnage, coinage, sales of 
land, and the operations of the Post-Office Department, for each year since the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. The exports for the last four years are 
given in detail. The Titles and Abstracts of the Public Laws and Joint He- 
solutions have been carefully prepared, and are suffiqiently full, except for 
professional use. Among those this year of special interest are the acts rela- 
tive to the Warehousing System and the establishment of Private Bonded 
Warehouses ; to organize the Territories of Nebraska and Kanzas ; to regu- 
late the pay of Deputy Postmasters ; concerning the surveying of the public 
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lands in New Mexico, Kanzas, and Nebraska, and donations to actual settlers 
therein ; making provisioji tor Postal Service in California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington ; to graduate and reduce the price of the Public Lands to actual settlers 
and cultivators ; to increase the pay of the rank and file of the Army ; and to 
carry into effect the Reciprocity Treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. The information concerning the Individual States is as full as in 
former years, respecting the Executive and Judiciary, the finances, schools, 
charitable institutions, and pauperism and crime, of the several States. The 
European part of the work, revised from the best authority to late dates, gives 
the several States of Europe, vdth their form of government ; the name, title, 
and date of accession of the reigning sovereigns ; the area and population of 
the several countries. It also gives the Royal Family, the Ministry, and the 
Judiciary of England. The Ministry of France is added. A Foreign Obitu- 
ary for 1853 and 1854 is given, which it is intended to continue hereai'ter. The 
Obituary Notices and Chronicle of Events have been prepared with care." 

Practical Sermons. By the Senior Minister of the West Church 
in Boston. Ticknor & Fields. — Perhaps the same trait that has 
always restrained Dr. Lowell, throughout his honored and beauti- 
ful life, from associating his name with any sect in the church, has 
prevented his placing that name even on the titlepage of his own 
works. He has passed through the useful career of his public 
ministry into the quiet evening of his days, with a devotion to 
his sacred office that has never flagged, — with a spirit of bound- 
less charity that has made him one of the saints of the Church 
Universal, — with personal affections so true and pure that they 
have been constantly gathering to his heart a larger and larger 
circle of ardent and trusting friends. This volume of hi^ dis- 
courses, selected by his own hands, represents one only of the 
secrets of his power, — one only of the instruments of his effi- 
ciency. Would that the art of the bookmaker could have offered 
us also the pleading look of the countenance, the solemn and per- 
suasive tone of the voice, the cordial pressure of the hand, and all 
the rare and nameless influences that have centred in his venera- 
ble person ! * For, with him more than with most preachers, pro- 
bably, these accessories lent large contributions to the spiritual 
results of his ministry. 

The sermons in themselves are full of Christian dignity, wisdom, 
and love. They help to account for the good which their author 
has achieved, and for the flrm attachments that bind his people to 
his heart. They now come forth from the retirement of his age 
like a fresh benediction upon the survivors of his flock ; and they 
will call forth a host of responsive blessings upon his own head. 

A peculiarity of these sermons, which is generally treated as 
one of their chief merits, does not, we confess, appear to us in 
that light. We refer to their extraordinary brevity. We make 
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no question that Dr. liOwell, in this part of his method, was quite 
true to himself ; and, in so far, he was right. But to commend such 
shortness as desirable on general grounds, or to set it up as an 
absolute excellence in itself, is absurd. To limit a man, who 
desires to unfold his subject into artistic proportions, by a stop- 
watch, to fifteen minutes, is almost as bad as to keep on preaching 
when one has nothing to say. 

The twenty-second Report of Seamen* 8 Aid Society — one of the 
most efficiently managed and most useful of the whole sisterhood 
of Boston charities — has been published. It is prepared by 
Miss Harriet \V. Taber, with excellent judgment and taste, and 
is accompanied by two reports from Mr. Hamilton, the super- 
intendent of the Mariners' Home, and other matters of informa- 
tion. It ought to be remembered by all benevolent persons, that 
this Society is not so amply endowed that it does not need con- 
stant contributions in money, bedding, books, and all the means of 
domestic comfort. 

Flower Fables. By LoiriSA May Alcott. Published by 
George \V. Briggs & Co. — The hereditary genius seems to be 
indicated in the bright conceptions and graceful style of this suc- 
cessful volume for the young. Thex freshness of youth is yet upon 
the writer herself, and she evidently has a quick and vital sym- 
pathy with youthful tastes. We find that her collection of stories 
indicate a well-sustained imagination, and unite a right spirit with 
a fascinating form. A little girl said, after laying the book aside, 
in a thoughtful mood, " I think there are meanings m those Flower 
tables." On the whole, we are not afraid of the infusion of some 
wholesome fancies into the juvenile reading of this hard-working 
and practical generation. 

Tke Forest Exiles. Ticknor & Fields. — This is one of Capt. 
Mayne Reid's spirited stories, full of adventure, vivid picturing, 
and general information about foreign customs. He is just the 
writer for boys. The volume before us describes the wanderings 
and perils of a Peruvian family in the wild regions of the Ama- 
zon. The events are supposed to have taken place half a century 
ago, under the viceroys of Old Spain. The interest of sacrifices 
heroically borne for patriotism is added to the excitement of the 
incidents recorded. It would be impossible to read the narrative 
through, without acquiring a good deal of really valuable know- 
ledge respecting the geography, botanical productions, wild ani- 
mals, and population, of the South American States. And there 
is no danger that it will not be read through by all youths that 
begin it. 
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A PASTOR'S THOUGHT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 

To a clergyman consulting either his own future, selfish good, 
or having regard merely to the welfare of the future church, the 
condition and prospects of his Sunday School must afford a 
frequent and anxious topic of thought Himself placed in 
a position in which he works at odds, — a calling in which an 
exact system is impossible, in which much is lost because of that 
impossibility, — he will feel specially anxious to rid any thing 
beside with which he may come into connection, from a like thrall. 
Accustomed to examine his own work by the severest standard, 
he will naturally measure the work of others in somewhat the 
same way, and demand of them, in their sphere, a fidelity as 
exact as that demanded of himself. The work which goes on 
under his own eye, and for which he is held in large part 
personally responsible, will inevitably appear under the same 
light as his own work, to be questioned as rigidly, and judged as 
impartially. 

It has happened, however, with regard to this matter of the 
Sunday School, that there has been a decided tendency to 
extravagant statement and praise, partly, no doubt, from honest 
conviction, and from a knowledge of the unquestioned good in 
some cases done ; but partly also, I have no doubt, from a fear 
of discouraging teachers, and a felt necessity of putting the 
brightest colors on, lest they should falter. Laymen, who show 
VOL. xm. 11 
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a good deal of ruggedness in the every-day work of life, have 
shown themselves singularly tender upon this point ; catching at 
the least hesitancy of a pastor to allow every thing to the Sunday 
School, as the sure index of a latent indifference or scepticism. 
From teachers and superintendents at conventions and asso- 
ciations, we hear only the words of encouragement ; sometimes 
of personal fidelity and success beyond praise ; sometimes words 
that savor of a too entire satisfaction. Not a few clergymen 
follow in the same strain; keeping determinedly to themselves 
any lurking doubts, and giving out, in glowing and rolling periods, 
an impression of more satisfaction than they always feel. It all 
sounds very well ; and many a one goes away contented and 
happy, thinking all is right, and with no other definite thought 
derived from what has been said. Feeling this for a long time, 
and that the system of Sunday-school instruction — if it can be 
called such — needed probing; believing it capable of more than 
it is accomplishing ; at the same time sorely puzzled as to what 
is the exact and specific sphere of such a school, — the writer has 
ventured to throw out a few remarks as presenting his view, not 
in the way of fault-finding, but in the way of inquiry; and as it 
is, primarily, a matter of individual interest and inquiry, he 
trusts that the free use of the first person may not be considered 
objectionable. 

I take my place upon Sunday in my vestry, and look about me. 
Here are classes of boys and girls, — of young men and women, 
— including every age and condition, from the young man in 
college, the young teacher in the public school, to children of 
years so tender that they can hardly be instructed at all. Here 
are teachers, — men in professional and mercantile life, — with a 
single exception, older than myself — most of them with the 
experience of years in this very work ; here are women, not 
wanting in ability or interest. What is the result of my survey ? 
What is the prominent impression left upon my mind ? That the 
Sunday School is a failure, and had better be abandoned 7 Not 
at all. That it is a triumph, and only to be praised ? Not at all. 
The feeling is a mingled one of gratification and of dissatis- 
faction, though I think the latter sentiment prevails. I cannot 
make it out that any infidelity of mine will account for what 
seem to me to be wants in the working of the school ; wants 
which I believe not to be confined to my own school, but which 
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I are beginning to be somewhat timidly confessed elsewhere. I am 
willing to accept as much of the blame as can be legitimately 
placed upon me. I do not believe a Sunday School will flourish 
in which the minister takes no interest ; nor do I believe that 
his interest is all that it requires in order to make it flourish. 
Parishes put too much off upon ministers, — demand too much 
every way of them. They are expected to do the religious, and 
make success, and are held closely responsible for failure in piety 
or numbers. I dare say ministers make a mistake, too, when 
they put all the work and all the blame upon their parishes ; 
though I have never heard of any man who did. For myself, 
I will confess my own shortcoming. But will this account for 
what disappoints and discourages me ? I think not. 

From whence comes my dissatisfaction? We will leave out 
the absence of this teacher or that, and the fact that this is too 
frequently the case, and Ahat the class has become to some degree 
uneasy and disorganized ; we will leave out the tardiness of this 
or that pupil ; we will leave out some matters of conduct and in- 
attention, neglect of lessons, and indifference to instruction ; we 
will leave out all the annoyances inseparable jfrom childhood, and 
which must be peculiarly prominent here where thew is no power 
of restraint as in the home or the school. These have their 
disturbing influence, but it is temporary ; and, in their aggregate, 
they are not sufficient to create and keep alive discouragement. 
But the real discouragement, as I take the whole in at a glance, 
is the want of system, and the growing conviction that the 
Sunday School cannot be so systematized as to make it a 
working unit. I believe there may be too much system ; that 
a thing may be killed by system ; that it may be perfect as a 
machine, and yet produce nothing. A regiment on parade is 
a splendid illustration of the perfection of system, at the same 
time that i| most painfully shows that system may be perfected at 
the expense of every feeling of honorable manliness. The favorite 
brigade of the Czar is a perfect machine, — nothing better. 
Nothing like this extreme can be desirable, were it possible, in 
our schools; but we do need some form, some unity, some 
arrangement, some harmonious combination and action of the 
separate parts. We want to hit that golden mean, which every- 
body talks about and nobody hits, but without which nothing can 
work with ease and satisfaction. My feeling is of an immense 
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waste of power, because of this want, and an impossibility of 
result commensurate with the time and efiFort spent while there is 
this waste. There was nothing but chaos before God introduced 
system among his works, and since then only order, and beauty, 
and growth. Among men in general, nothing has been done 
until they have introduced system. The savage is a man of 
desultory habits and acts. He accomplishes nothing, and one 
generation does not advance beyond another. The civilized man 
triumphs through system^ and each generation advances beyond 
the last. In the day-school, the parent puts the child under the 
teacher for his education. He submits the whole matter to him. 
The teacher does as he chooses, puts the child where he will fit, 
classifies the several children, and has a complete system with 
which nobody interferes, — begins at the beginning, goes to the 
end, arranges and re-arranges according to capacity or willing- 
ness ; and nobody says him nay. It is^not so with the Sunday 
School as it is. The child is not given up to the teacher for 
instruction. He cannot examine him and see where he belongs, 
place him there, and keep him there. He cannot say, "Take 
that book; get that lesson;" and, in case of failure, he cannot 
apply means iwhich shall ensure compliance. From the very 
beginning, in the very ingredients of a class, in the manner 
classes are got together, the teacher is hampered in ways he 
cannot control. He has no fixed, definite basis on which to act. 
He has four or five boys or girls of a given age. They want to 
be together, or their parents wish it, or, nothing being known 
about them, they are put together because they measure about so 
many inches and weigh about so many pounds. He finds they 
are very wide of each other in mental and moral culture. What 
can he do? If he attempts to divide or separate, he makes 
trouble, of one sort or another, among the children or with their 
parents. If he make moral and mental culture the criterion, he' 
either collects to himself the cream of several classes, or must 
put up with a dull and uninteresting mediocrity. In point of 
&ct, he has to take things just as they happen to come, and in 
almost every instance finds his reward in one or two interesting 
pupils, from whom he would not be separated, preferring the 
wretchedness of an ill-assorted class — the dead- weight of the 
dull majority — to parting with those members of it who lighten 
his labors and encourage his perseverance. So it is with the 
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school as a whole. It is the aggregate of these ill-assorted 
members ; it is a body put together as no other body could be and 
Uye. It is an anomaly among human activities, attempting to 
get along without that which has been proved the foundation- 
law of all things since the Almighty voice said, ''Let there be 
Ught." 

As it is in the classification, so is it in the studies. The recent 
attempt to give a connected and thorough series of text-books 
has answered, at least, one purpose. It has demonstrated the 
impossibility of any such instruction under the present system, or 
no system. The preparation of that series was an effort to meet 
a want. If it have failed in any way, it is not entirely owing, 
perhaps, to defects in the separate books, or in the character of 
the series, or to the fact, that, being the production of different 
minds, there is not that continuous connection between the parts 
there would have been had they come from the same person, or 
had they been more truly fused into one by the superintendence 
of a single mind. There are undeniably gaps between the 
separate members of the series which need filling in, before they 
can make an efficient and complete course of instruction as a 
course. But the great cause of failure has been in the condition 
of our schools. When the books were introduced, the first thing 
was to classify the school ; and many hailed this as a good time 
for doing what had long needed to be done. I think it was soon 
felt that the want of previous uniform training and present attain- 
ment made any prescribed system of study for a school of very 
little value. It presupposed what did not exist. The school 
could not be so classified that the system of instruction should 
work freely. It might be complete as a system, but it was not 
the system which the actual state of things demanded. There 
was a want behind, which neutralized its virtues. At the end of 
tne first ye^r, the system as a system was tacitly, in my own 
school, abandoned. It had served to show how much a system 
of instruction was needed, as well as the impossibility of system- 
atizing the teaching so long as the classes were of so mixed 
material. I give this only as a single experience. . In other 
schools the experiment may have been more faithfully and 
successfully carried out; and in my own, no doubt, individual 
classes might have found this course just what they needed to 
give them an exact and systematic instruction. But the school, as 

ii» 
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a whole, was not in a condition to use it connectedly and entirely. 
This is not the place to speak of the series as a series, — as fitted 
to the purpose intended. I only use it as an illustration of the 
uselessness of attempting a system of instruction when you have 
not, first of all, properly arranged those for whose good the 
system was prepared. 

As to any satisfactory arrangement of classes which shall give 
to the Sunday School something of the unity and efficiency of the 
day-school, I believe it, under present circumstances, impossible, 
and so I think it to be with any prepared system of instruction. 
We must accept the inconveniences and discouragements growing 
out of the state of things, and do the best we can under them. 
They are none the less inconveniences and discouragements. Or 
if any other and better way — any thing that will work well, as 
well as sound well in a speech — can be devised, let us have 
it and use it. 

To leave this disturbing cause, and come to another. As I 
continue my survey, I have a suspicion that the teaxjhers, in their 
capacity of teachers^ are not an advancing, improving class; 
that they teach, this year, this set of scholars very much as they 
did last year the other set. I think they fall into a routine, — 
do not improve: while they are busy teaching others, they 
neglect to teach themselves how to teach better. Every one, I 
suppose, feels that he learns by the act of teaching, and is so 
benefited ; but it ought also to be the distinct aim of every one 
so to learn that he may improve in teaching. No one should be 
content to stand still here any more than in any thing else. It is 
a matter which need not require a separate outlay of time. It 
may be going on at all times, inseparable from all things. Let a 
teacher be alive to his work ; and in all that occurs, — the most 
trifling and apparently foreign things, — he will find material for 
it. I venture to say that every living clergyman is always at 
work, applying what he sees and hears; laying by material; 
making life, events, incidents, science, manners, fact, history, all 
tributary to the one great work of preparing him the better to 
preach. His studies are not confined to his table and books ; 
but when most disengaged, if you could look within, you would 
find him busy with some word dropped, some trait in character 
just manifested, some little trifle of the present which he was 
labelling and putting by to be used, at the proper time, in the 
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illustration and enforcement of some great truth. And all this 
without any appearance of work, and from force of habit ; from 
the fact that he feels he is never relieved, — never oflF duty. 
So it should be with the teacher. He should be a progressive 
in this his peculiar vocation. The facts and events, even the 
trifles of daily life, should be made subsidiary to his work. 
He may be too busy about other things to do much about 
book-preparation for his class, but he never can be too busy 
to make this sort of preparation ; because, to the man in earnest, 
every thing in life readily, and without straining, falls into its 
proper working place, and produces its natural, moral fruit 
He cannot* be, or, if he is, he has no right to be, too busy to 
apply religiously to his own need, and to that of his fellow-men, 
what he sees and hears and knows. In this way, his moral 
nature is constantly ripening. He is laying up a store each day, 
not for his own instruction only, but to help him in teaching 
others. The commonest things are having an interpretation, 
and carrying a weight, which to another is wanting even to 
the greatest. /They are as the small seeds of a large harvest, 
— itself to be the copious seed of ftiture years. 

If the teacher expect advancement in his class, he must 
himself grow. If he expect the advancement of the school 
of which he is a part, he must grow ; and though the burden of 
failure in any one case cannot be thrown on any one man or any 
one cause, yet if the teacher remains stationary, in so far the 
school fails, and in so far is he accountable for it. By growth he 
may advance it ; by being stationary he must impede it. 

I am convinced that no one will make a teacher while he 
teaches wholly by a book, though the book be the best, and he 
most thorough in its use. A book may do very well for a 
beginner, just as a chair is a very good thing for a child just 
learning to walk. But you would not care to see a man pushing 
a chair before him ; and so a progressive, ripening teacher should 
throw aside his book so soon as he gets his balance, and can go 
alone. Again it should be here as in the day-school. One great 
difference between teaching as it was when I was taught, — or 
rather when I used to sit six hours a day in a schoolhouse, — 
and teaching as it is now, is that the teacher now is something 
more than a man who stands and asks questions, with a book in 
one hand, and a stick in the other. I believe it is considered of 
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prime importance in our day-schools, that the teacher teach 
without a book. It ought to be so here. In saying this, I do 
not take ground against text-books. The book is for the learner. 
He is to have his lesson. The teacher is to know what that 
lesson is ; then into the recitation he is to throw all the freshness 
and life which a thorough previous knowledge of the subject 
imparts. The text-book is to be 5w6sidiary, not the main reliance; 
not even a prominent aid, but an inferior. The spirit, the soul, 
the life. of the lesson is to be taught, and not its technical, 
mechanical form, as it is found in the answer to questions. 
And even, as I think, the prescribed lesson of the book is to give 
way to any subject which at the moment impresses the teacher, 
and he can impress religiously upon the child. If he is to 
educate himself in this way for his own work, he should also 
remember that this is one most sure way of educating the child. 
As he trains himself thus, so should he train the child, — early 
calling his attention to the daily development of eternal truths in 
little things ; early training him to habits of observation, reflec- 
tion, and application ; teaching him to teach himself from the 
facts and events of life. There is no quicker, surer way of 
impressing great religious truths upon young minds, than by 
making the things which pass under their eyes, or within their 
knowledge, vehicles of them. If the teacher is himself alive, as 
I have said he should be, to the religious element in every thing ; 
if he lets nothing go till it have turned its religious side to him, 
it should be his aim to teach his children in the same way. It 
has been said to prove the paucity of the religious element in our 
denomination, that we seize so much upon the events of the day, 
and preach about them, while we let the weightier doctrines go. 
As it seems to me, this is one proof of our Christian spirit and 
wisdom. The preacher can find no better way than that of 
Jesus of Nazareth. And so the teacher should take the same 
great guide. Jesus made every thing teach the great truths 
of the kingdom. Nothing so small that he did not press it into 
the service of his Father ; and the lily, and the sparrow, and the 
mustard-seed, and the leaven, and the evening cloud, are messen- 
gers to all time of some great truth or principle. Because all 
things came to him as tokens of the Father, so he spoke of them ; 
and when all things shall come to the teacher in that same spirit, 
so will he teach, and so the child learn. There will be no 
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fear that such instruction shall degenerate into mere natural 
religion, or pleasant but profitless talk, if the teacher guide the 
young thought, as the Master did, up to God, and what this Bays 
of him. So only, as I think, shall he guard against that per- 
nicious error, the evils of which we see all about us, of looking 
upon religion as an isolated thing, divorced from life, — a thing 
of days and services and profession merely. So only, as I think, 
can the childish mind be brought to a whole and wholesome 
embrace of religious truth, and be made to see how this one 
thing penetrates and binds together, making of all the disjointed 
parts of our being a fit and consistent and glorious whole. 

I have treated you to a few individual impressions. As may 
be seen, I am no enthusiast about Sunday Schools ; nor would 
I make any unnecessary strictures upon them, or increase in any 
way another's discouragement by confessing my own. I think 
the time come when we are to look this institution calmly in the 
face, and weigh its deeds. If I may judge, the present is a re- 
actionary condition of the Sunday-school cause. There is no use 
in denying that it has failed to accomplish what was unwisely, 
in the outset, claimed. In the exhilaration consequent upon the 
discovery of a new agent, and the setting in motion of new 
machinery, impracticable results were looked to. If it has failed 
in these, the institution, as a whole, is not necessarily a failure. 
Just as all institutions are undergoing changes, — gathering 
wisdom from experience, and new shaping modes of action, new 
defining their position and their purpose, — so it is here. For a 
while, things are at a stand-still. There is a good deal of latent 
scepticism, and there is a good deal of quiet waiting, which says, 
"Well, what next?" We are at a halt, anyhow, waiting for 
some spirit to move the waters. A movement has been com- 
menced, which, without my knowing much about it, has not 
enlisted my sympathy. I have come to look coldly on all such 
movements, because they invariably end in talk. I am as tired 
of hearing Sunday Schools talked about, as any Athenian could 
be of hearing Aristides called '*Just." Whether any thing 
more shall come of this will depend mainly upon the men who 
have it in charge. If they have any thing practical or practicable 
to advance, — to do, — let us have it, and, for one, I shall 
rejoice to know it and try it. I have always felt that this sort 
of organization is not what we want ; but, as I think, the root 
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and element of growth and success are rather to be found in the 
condition of each separate school. We want the living word 
which shall come to each and several of us, and say what is to be 
done to make us efficient as we should be ; and when that word is 
spoken, and the task undertaken, we shall be on the highway 
to success. Large organizations are valuable for comparing 
experiences, for counsel, encouragement ; but their character and 
efficiency must be the result of the character and efficiency of 
each separate member, just as the wholeness and efficiency of the 
body is only through the wholeness and health of each individual 
limb. If the surplus energy which is to be thrown into the new 
society could take a shape which should work directly in and 
upon our separate societies, there would be no need of a new 
society, or new outside means. We want something, and want it 
soon ; and this which is promised may be it. I take the liberty 
of being sceptical, and consider it a beginning at the wrong end. 
If it only won't talk^ I'll forgive it any thing it will do. 

An intimate connection with Sunday Schools for some fifteen 
years, under every variety of circumstance, only impresses me 
with a conviction that I have every thing yet to learn about their 
successful management. I would go a good way to see and hear 
the man who would put before me, briefly and definitely, some- 
thing exact and positive to be done, — who would show me how 
to do it.. I am willing to do the work; but my faith or my 
intellect is too weak, or my tact too small, to permit me to see 
just what this thing called Sunday School is to do. If it be a 
living, essential thing, it has its exact province and capacity, into 
which nothing else may intrude, — which nothing else can ac^ 
complish. I have gone to many Sunday-school Associations, and 
listened to many men who talked as if they knew; but they 
have failed to convince me of it. There have been fine speeches, 
no doubt, but they wanted point; general answers have been 
given to vital inquiries, but show me the specific way and the 
specific thing. We do not want stories about pious children, and 
all that; or nice speeches, or unmeaning rhapsody, or glowing 
rhetoric, or large boasts. The man who has only these to ofier 
I distrust, though he speak with the tongue of men and of 
angels. We want/eie; words, but words directly to the point, — 
what to do, and how to do it. We want to feel, between each 
meeting together, that we have grown because of what we last 
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heard; and, in the spirit of young Oliver, we want to come 
again, crying, ^^More! more!^^ I lose my interest in such 
meetings, and my faith in new movements, because they do not 
help me in my practical demand of what and how. The question 
that concerns me is, — When I go into my school next Sunday, 
what am I to do to mould that body of men, women, and children 
into a real, acting, progressive whole? I want to see where to 
begin, and how to go on. I want to stand by as the master- 
workman, and direct each teacher in his place to his duty ; to 
see these children, as the pliant metal, fused and welded into a 
harmonious one, so that beauty and wholeness of Christian faith 
and life shall be the product, and a positive, definite gain be 
made to the kingdom of Christ I want to know if the Sunday 
School can do this, and how. 

J. F. w. w. 
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Ye have caught and have rifled the wandering ray 
That was bearing the look of that moment away ; 
Ye have visibly mirrored to curious sight, 
"What was perfect before, in the shadowless light. 

Oh, the numberless pictures thus floating away, 
Unthought of, unseen, in the depths of the day ! 
Oh, the glances of love, — or dark passion and scorn, 
Out — out, every hour, to eternity borne ! 

Not a smile of sweet patience, — a frown of despair, — 
Not a brow heaven-upraised in the fervor of prayer, — 
Not a blanching of fear, or a flushing of shame. 
But is drawn out afar by that pencil of flame ! 



God have mercy upon us, when cometh the hour 
That hears the dread voice of his mandate of power ; 
When the veil shall aside from heaven's canvas be rolled, 
And the tale of each life in its truth shall be told ! 

A. D. T. w. 
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THE REPENTANCE WHICH JOHN THE BAPTIST AND JESUS 
THE CHRIST PREACHED. 

Repentance, in the common acceptation of the word, is sorrow 
for sin. The conditions necessary to its existence are a violated 
law, recognized as such, and a sinner having knowledge of his 
offence, and willing to abstain therefrom. 

Bepentance, then, presupposes sin. To understand the nature 
of the repentance in any given case, we must first take cog- 
nizance of the sin repented of. 

We are to speak of the repentance which John the son of 
Elizabeth, and Jesus the son of Mary, preached in Judea. To 
understand the nature of that repentance, therefore, we must get 
insight, as we are able, into the Judean life as it unfolded itself 
in the Jewish land at the advent of the Messiah and his fore- 
runner. ^ 

In furtherance of our present inquiry, let us go back into the 
past some nineteen centuries, and, standing in the Jewish land, 
see what insight we can get into the workings of human souls 
then and there. 

First, however, we will look out of Jewry among the Gentiles, 
and discern something of what is at present discernible by us 
concerning the great world which hemmed in Judea. Let us see 
how men stood related to the Infinite, and what sort of souls 
were in them. 

Nearest Judea, and around it, stretched the Roman empire, 
where Roman civilization, modified by the Hellenic, for the most 
part gave tone and status to society. Dividing them according 
to their relations to the Infinite, the citizens of the empire may 
be separated into two classes, most unequal in numbers and in 
character, ' — the philosophers and the unlearned. The unlearned, 
who formed the great majority, were polytheists, — believers in a 
host of gods, differing one from the other in character and oflSce. 
This polytheism, by which the masses lived, and from which alone 
they could hope to derive suppprt in all emergencies when they 
might crave superhuman aid, was crude and irrational, and to 
intelligent minds in the highest degree unsatisfying. 

The worship inculcated by this polytheism got itself bodied 
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forth in numberless rites, — in oblations and sacrifices and feasts, 
in splendid processions characterized by outward dignity and 
decorum, or in impure orgies, celebrated at night in secret 
chambers, with indecent riotings and fearfullest observances. 
Roman saturnalia, Bacchanalian revellings, Eleusinian mysteries, 
and the like, were the most notable and characteristic outcome of 
the polytheism of the empire. Of the morality which it taught, 
we shall hereafter speak. Of true worship among the masses, 
there was hardly a vestige ; so that we may assert that any true 
religion could get itself established among them only by exter- 
minating the popular faith, and proclaiming entirely new relations 
between man and his Creator. 

The philosophers were, for the most part, little else than 
atheists. The polytheism of the people they despised as unphilo- 
sophical, and so threw away as phantoms the innumerable deities 
enshrined in the popular Pantheon. Besides, they were phi- 
losophers, and, swayed by the pride of intellect, sought, in 
absence of a better, to fashion a Deity, a First Cause, a Framer 
of the universe, by their own ingenuity and insight. As results, 
there were, in philosophic minds, darkness and confusion of 
thought ; and at the advent of Christianity, as fruits of philosophic 
inquiry, a complacent atheism held sway, for the most part, over 
philosophic minds. 

In the Roman empire, then, at the time of which we speak, 
two elements seem to have indwelt in the minds of men, — a 
degrading superstition, whose outcome was a monstrous poly- 
theism, and a barren scepticism, which rested satisfied with blank 
denial ; and popular superstition and philosophic scepticism were 
two great sins which, at the coming of our purer faith, were to be 
repented of in the Roman state. 

Beyond the empire it was still worse. So far as we can gain 
insight into the spiritual estate of the barbarians who swarmed on 
the outskirts of the empire, they seem to have been cursed 
with a polytheism viler and more degrading than the Roman one, 
—a polytheism which, wanting the grace and sesthetical beauty 
of the latter, possessed all its brutality, sensuality, and lust, 
frightfully augmented. 

This, then, was the spiritual estate of the great world, — the 
ultra-Judean land. Christianity could not reform. It could 
only annihilate. The great soul of the nation was diseased unto 
VOL. Tm. 12 
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death ; and out of that death Christ was to bring forth a new 
life, teaching a new birth. 

Let us look about now in Judea, and see how men in Jewry 
stood related to the Infinite. In many respects, the Jews differed 
widely from the rest of mankind', and there were elements in 
Jewish society found nowhere else among men. In many ways 
the fortunes of the Jews had been strange and wonderful. Ages 
before Mary had bent over her child in a Judean stable, the great 
I AM had promised to Abraham to render his children like 
the stars of heaven in numbers, and to uphold them against all 
foes that might rise up against them. Out of Egypt had he led 
them, feeding them with manna in the wilderness, giving victory 
to their arms, and establishing them at length a powerful people 
among the hills and in the valleys of. Judea. Then, too, for sins 
unatoned for, the arm of the Most High had been withdrawn. 
Defeat had darkened the fortunes of Israel. The Assyrian had 
laid his impious hand upon Jerusalem and the temple that 
crowned Moriah ; the Jewish maidens had hung their harps on 
the Tirillows by the river of Babylon ; war and famine and defeat 
had wrested from Israel her former glory. Finally, Rome with 
her legions held sway in the land where once the great Jehovah 
had been leader and king. And now, when Roman power was 
crushing out Jewish nationality, came John the Baptist in the 
wilderness, crying, ^'Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand." 

Let us get insight, if we can, into the elements dominant in 
Jewish society at the advent of John, and see what sins were to 
be repented of Not polytheism ; for, unlike the rest of the 
world, the Jews were monotheists, believing in one God, — 
the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. Of him and of 
his will they had learned by direct revelation, made to them when 
the people gathered around Mount Sinai ; '' and there were thun- 
ders and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount, . . . and 
the Lord descended upon it in fire." Other sins there were, 
however, common among them, taking peculiar hue and shape 
from Jewish fortunes. 

We shall be best enabled, we think, to get insight into the 
nature of these sins, by noticing in detail the different classes 
found in Jewish society, observing their distinctive habits and 
modes of thought, and also their vices and sins. 
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First, then, in Jewish society were the people, the great 
laboring class, the business men of Judea. Apart from their 
monotheism, there were other difiFerences which separated the 
Jew widely from his neighbors. For ages he had considered 
himself the especial favorite of Heaven, and had looked down 
with contempt upon the Gentiles about him. When the Gentile 
ruled over the Jew, the latter, still retaining his national pride 
without the possibility of so freely displaying it as erewhile, 
became sullen and morose, nurturing a fierce and undiscriminating 
hatred against all men other than his brethren. He was fierce, 
gloomy, and retiring; earnestly longing for the hour when he 
might tread the Gentile dogs beneath his feet Otherwise, the 
Jew was not much holier, more honest nor just, than the Gentile. 
Surely, in this Jewish spirit which hates its neighbor, there was 
something to be repented of; for the same voice which preached 
repentance, proclaimed also, ''Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself," and that all men are brethren. 

There were, next, three classes of Jews standing out from the 
great mass of the people, — the Essenes, the Sadducees, and 
the Pharisees. Of the Essenes, there is little to be said. Of all 
the Jews, they perhaps had least to repent of. They seem to 
have been harmless enthusiasts, leading an ascetic life in the 
wildernesses of Judea, near the borders of the Dead Sea, •— 
quiet, inoffensive people, whose sins were mostly negative, erring 
for want of knowledge. With these men, it does not appear 
firom Scripture that either John or Jesus held much intercourse ; 
and so we pass them by without further notice. 

The Sadducees, who formed another distinct class in Jewish 
society, were philosophers by profession ; blessed, in their own 
opinion, with an insight clearer than their fellows ; cursed, in our 
opinion, by pride, of intellect. The Sadducee was a sceptic and 
a rationalist. He might not inaptly stand as representative of 
a class of men common enough to-day, who make Reason the 
measure of Faith ; who fancy they will comprehend the Infinite, 
or else annihilate him by direct negation. The Sadducee was 
philosophic and wise. He could build houses, and be a con- 
servator of good taste among his fellows. He could get houses 
and lands and flocks by nicely-arranged plans. Perhaps he was 
an astronomer, and had knowledge of the courses of the stars? 
or insight into Nature's phenomena ; and why should he not get 
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him a creed by his reason, nay, make the extent of the one depend 
upon the capacities of the other ? and, when the latter halted, then 
his creed-making should have an end. He would comprehend 
the Infinite, or there should be no Infinite. So the Sadducee 
was a sceptic. A disbehever in a future life, he shaped his 
course by the maxim, **Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die ; '' which, as a philosophy of life, we think among the poorest. 
Believing all present misfortune to be a punishment for an 
earthly sin, and prosperity to be the reward, of a rightly-ordered 
life, he had no sympathy for sorrow, no charity for distress, and 
was selfish, self-satisfied, and inhumane. Practical atheism, a 
profitless life, and inhumanity, were prominent sins to be repented 
of by the Sadducee. 

The Pharisee, who was also a philosopher, was, in his own 
opinion, a saint ; in ours, a hypocrite. He had much faith ; and 
chief among the articles of his creed was a belief in himself, — in 
his own virtue, honesty, and sanctity, in his ability to work out 
his own salvation. He believed in Moses^ and in more than 
Moses, — in wise doctors of the law, in skilful annotators and 
amenders of the Pentateuch, in traditions and fables and falsities, 
wrought out by men's device whom he professed to think most 
wise, considerate, and holy. The misfortune of the Sadducee 
was, that he believed in nobody ; of the Pharisee, that he believed 
in everybody. The Pharisee thus forgot the simple teachings of 
Moses in listening to a multitude of teachers, and held as 
of equal authority the Pentateuch and the traditions of the elders. 
Thus he came to forget the spirit in the form ; and sought to win 
eternal life by numerous rites and observances, by many prayers 
and professions, by externals, and not by a careful culture of his 
own spirit. Besides this, the Pharisee was hollow-hearted, 
pretentious, and insincere, and a hypocrite ; in, the language of 
Christ, a whited sepulchre, full of dead men's bones. His whole 
life was to be repented of. 

We have thus sought to sketch the spiritual condition of the 
world at the advent of Christianity. We have especially referred 
to the relations which men sustained to the Infinite, to the creeds 
and philosophy which held sway among men at the time of which 
we are speaking. We have seen that the two chief elements in 
the religions of the heathen world were a degrading superstition, 
whose outcome were a host of unspiritual gods, each wholly 
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unlike the true God of our own religion, and a scepticism 
which contented itself with barren negations; both totally 
opposed in essence to the teachings of Jesus Christ, and both 
to be repented of and abjured by all men accepting Christianity 
as their rule of life. We shall take occasion hereafter, in 
speaking of the teachings of Jesus, to refer to the relations 
which men sustained to the Finite, — to their fellows ; that is, 
we shall speak of the morality of the heathen and Jewish 
world. 

Such, then, was the world at the coming of Christ and his 
forerunner. Human souls, so circumstanced spiritually as I 
have described, were the facts with which Christianity was to 
deal, — which it was to convert and recreate. Let us listen 
to the repentance which was, now preached in the wilderness of 
Judea. First in pcrint of time, came John the Baptist, crying, 
''Kepent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 

What was the repentance which he preached? Some insight 
we can get into its character from the somewhat scanty record 
of John's ministry scattered through the writings of the evan- 
gelists. John came announcing the advent of a new spiritual 
kingdom on the earth, — a reign of purity, of brotherly love, and 
of peace, — the kingdom of God and of his Christ. He was the 
forerunner of that Christ, crying, ''Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord, make his paths straight." Whatsoever thing, then, 
hostile to or hindered the coming of that kingdom, was to be 
repented of. Whatsoever thing was incompatible with the uni- 
versal establishment of that kingdom was to be put away. 
Whatsoever faith, or practice, or element of spiritual life, was 
contrary to the laws of that kingdom, was to be abjured. 
What these teachings of the Messiah were, we indeed know; 
and so are able, with our insight into the Jewish mind and life 
as it had nJeveloped itself at the coming of John, to get some 
knowledge of the sins to be repented of, and so of the repentance 
which John preached. 

It was to be a repentance, a turning away from and a sorrow 
for all pride, vain glory, and hypocrisy, — all lust, licentiousness, 
and crime, — all moral impurity, and all that might defile the 
soul or degrade man. It was a repentance unto regeneration, 
which aimed at an utter reform in the spiritual life of every man 
accepting it ; which was to establish the kingdom of God in the 

12* 
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heart of the repentant sinner. This was the ultimate aim, I 
say, of the repentance which John preached. 

As to the manner of this preaching of repentance, we may 
remark, that John did not deal wholly, or for the most part^ 
with generalities, laying down general moral rules by which his 
hearers were to fashion their lives. His teachings were direct, 
and to the individual man; and he seems to have rebuked the 
sins peculiar to the different classes of men with whom he was 
thrown in contact. To the Pharisees and Sadducees who came 
out to him in the wilderness, he addressed himself with an utter 
condemnation of their sins, exclaiming, " generation of vipers ! 
.... bring forth fruits meet for repentance," and laid open to 
them, with deepest scrutiny, their own especial sins ; preaching 
before them repentance of the same. . To the people he preached 
charity and brotherly love, saying, "He that hath two coats, 
let him impart to him that hath none. He that hath meat, 
let him do likewise;" rebuking, by his injunction, all selfish- 
ness and inhumanity and uncharitableness. To the publicans, 
or farmers of the revenue, he said, "Exact no more than 
that which is appointed you;" rebuking thus their past extor- 
tions. To the soldiers he said, " Do violence to no man, accuse 
no man falsely, and be content with your wages; " enjwning, by 
his command, repentance for, and abstinence from, all oppression, 
false speaking, and avarice, common to theur calling. The evan- 
gelist informs us that Herod had cast John into prison because 
he had said unto him, "It is not lawful for thee to have thy 
brother Philip's wife." So, then, it would appear John preached 
personal repentance for personal sin. 

In what, then, did the repentance which John preached differ 
from the repentance which Jesus preached? We answer, in 
degree more than in kind. John's teachings of repentance, so 
far as they went, were in harmony with those of Jesus-j only the 
teachings of the latter were something more, higher and purer, 
and more embracing than John's. 

That this must be so, will appear evident, I think, to every 
one who will consider for a moment the relation which John 
sustained to Jesus. John was the forerunner of Jesus, crying, 
"Prepare ye the way of the Lord; make his paths straight." 
But the Pioneer knew not the whole counsel of the Prince. To 
say that John had full knowledge of the Father's plans and 
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purposes, as they were to be made manifest in Jesus Christ, — 
to say that he fully understood the nature of that kingdom 
whose advent he was sent to announce, — is to arrogate for John 
an insight and comprehension of coming events, which we think 
neither the character of his mission nor the record of the 
evangelists allows us to suppose he possessed. John was a Jew, 
with a Jew's hopes, expectations, and desires, — waiting for the 
coming of a Jewish Messiah ; and so far was he from knowing 
all that was in Christ, — so far even from knowing the whole 
significance of Christ's coming, — that it may well be doubted 
whether he knew all that was in himself; whether he had full 
consciousness of the mighty spirit that was in him ; but was not 
rather, in a deeper sense than that apparent to the Jews to whom 
Jesus spoke, " a reed shaken by the wind," — swayed by a spirit 
which he could not comprehend or grasp, — breathed upon by an 
afflatus which indwelt in him, and fashioned him and guided him, 
he knew not how or why. 

We say, then, John had not perfect knowledge of the nature 
of Christ's kingdom, nor of the laws which Christ was to 
proclaim. If so, then \t must follow that the repentance which 
John preached was imperfect and incomplete, as compared with 
the repentance which Jesus was to proclaim. Repentance, we 
have said, is sorrow for sin ; and sin comes from a violation of 
God's law. Bepentance presupposes something to be repented 
of. What that something is, is to be learned by a knowledge of 
the law which makes that something a sin. No man can preach 
repentance, without first recognizing the sin to be repented of; 
and this presupposes a knowledge of .the law which makes the 
^in to be such. No man can preach repentance, without first 
recognizing the law whose violation demands repentance ; and the 
extent of the repentance which he preaches — its completeness 
or otherwise — must depend upon the extent and completeness of 
his acquaintance with the laws whose violation calls for the 
repentance pre^hed. John, we have said, had not so complete 
knowledge of Christ's laws as Christ himself; and so, we say, 
the repentance which John preached must of necessity have 
been incomplete and imperfect as compared with the fuller 
repentance which Christ preached. So, then, we may say that 
John's teachings differed from Christ's teachings in degree rather 
than in kind. 
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We come now to the repentance which Christ proclaimed. 
Christ, of course, preached turning away from every sin ; but 
sin, we said, depended upon the existence of some law of God to 
which it is opposed. To understand, therefore, the nature of the 
repentance which Christ preached, — the sins from which men 
were to turn themselves away, — it is requisite to have know- 
ledge of the rules of life which he announced, — the laws which 
he ordained should be established in his kingdom, — that kingdom 
of heaven which John announced to be at hand, even at the door; 
for whatever, act, word, or thought was contrary to these laws 
was sin. We shall therefore seek to get insight into the character 
of the repentance which Jesus preached, by getting insight into 
the laws which he proclaimed. 

And here let us notice the fact, that the repentance which 
Jesus preached was radical and thorou^. It made no com- 
promises with sin. It did not recommend itself by concessions to 
man's pride or prejudices or interests. It was not to be partial 
and incomplete : if it was at all, it was to be uncompromisingly 
complete. 

Let us look now at the laws proclaimed by Jesus, which were 
to regulate man, in his relations to the Ihfinite, in his worship. 
They are comprised in this single saying, **Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart." Christ proclaimed there 
was one God, — his Father and our Father. The commandment 
we have cited was a call to all polytheists to repent of their 
polytheism ; to repent of the worship paid to their multitudinous 
deities ; to repent of their religious rites and observances, and 
receive the kingdom of God. Scepticism, or the disbelief of 
philosophic minds, was to be repented of; for Christ had declared 
there is one God, whom all men are to worship ; and Christ thus 
preached repentance for scepticism and unbelief. 

Of the moral status of the world at the advent of Christianity, 
we have not as yet spoken, — of the relations which men sus- 
tained to one another, — of the philosophy of man, so to speak. 
The morality of the age, when Jesus came, was of the poorest. 
The law, indeed, held in crime the petty and the larger injuries 
which man is prone to inflict upon his brother ; and there was not 
unbounded license. Theft and murder, and kindred crimes, were 
punishable among the nations with penalties more or less weighty. 
But the hidden and invisible crimes of the soul, — pride and 
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hatred and avarice, the meanest and the fiercest passions, — for 
these, the law did not and could not prescribe a penalty ; and, in 
the absence of a purifying faith, these dwelt unrestrained in the 
minds of men, cursing them and degrading them always. The 
mind of the world was for the most part corrupt and morally 
degraded. Christ came to purify it with his religion ; and the 
universal demand which he made was, that men should repent of 
the impure spirit which dwelt in them, nay, that they should 
drive it from them. Repentance from all moral impurity was 
proclaimed by the Messiah. The world's mind, being wholly 
averse to God's law, was to be reformed, regenerated by 
repentance. 

To understand more clearly the antagonism which existed 
between the world's morality and Christ's morality, — to see 
how universal the repentance of the world must be, how utterly 
opposed its teachings and beliefs were to Christ's teachings and 
beliefs, — we have only to compare the world's beatitudes and the 
beatitudes which Christ proclaimed upon the mount. The world- 
spirit in the ages past, as it does always, had been uttering its 
beatitudes in the hearing of earth's children. TJbe world-spirit 
had been proclaiming, " Blessed is the philosopher, reclining in 
academic halls ; speculating upon sublimest mysteries ; aspiring 
to make all things unfold themselves, and betray their secrets to 
his inquiring intellect; striving to comprehend the Infinite; proud 
of his learning, his acquirements, and his intellect ; striving ever 
to scale the empyrean heights. Christ Jesus came, and pro- 
claimed, for the first time, in the hearing of wondering men, 
'^Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven." Christ said, " Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted." The world-spirit had been ever proclaiming, 
" Cursed are they that mourn, for they shall perish uncared for. 
Cursed is the sufferer, for the anger of the gods is upon him. 
Cursed is the poor man, toiling on in his hopeless and never- 
finished labors ; for^whom there is nothing but want and privation 
and toil ; whose life is one struggle with mean and never-relenting 
foes ; for whom there is no hope but in the grave. Cursed is the 
slave, toiling on for another; for whom there is no liberty, no 
privilege, no possession; for whom the world has no gift nor 
sympathy nor relief; whose horizon is never lighted up by the 
sun of hope. Cursed are the unfortunate, the down-trodden, the 
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despised, and the oppressed ; cursed are the weak, the helpless, 
and the uncared-for. Cursed let them remain whom the gods 
have cursed. Christ said, '* Blessed are the meek." The world- 
spirit had been saying, "Blessed are the proud, the imperious, 
and the self-sufficient." Christ said, " Blessed are they that do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness." The world-spirit said, 
"Blessed are they that do hunger and thirst after power and 
wealth and fame; who hunger after houses and merchandise 
and lands; for ^Ae^ shall be filled." Christ said, "Blessed are 
the merciful and the pure in heart." The world-spirit had been 
proclaiming, " Blessed are the inhuman and the strong man 
who can get, no matter how, the world's prizes." Christ said, 
"Blessed are the peace-makers; for they shall be called the 
children of God." The world-spirit said, " Cursed are the peace- 
makers; for they shall be called children of stupidity. But 
blessed rather is the warrior treading out the life-blood of the 
nations, — his garlands dyed with brother's blood; blessed is 
the conqueror and the victorious king ; blessed is he that fights 
manfully ; blessed are they that die sword in hand, for theirs is 
Valhalla and the feast of immortal heroes. Blessed are war and 
rapine and force. Blessed are the strong man, the victorious, the 
prosperous." 

I say, the world-spirit, in its teachings, was totally opposed to 
Christ's law ; and so Christ commanded all men to repent, and 
turn firom the same. Christ preached repentance for the thoughts 
and predilections which filled men's souls ; and here, too, repent- 
ance was needful to most men living at his coming. 

We have spoken of the universality of the repentance de- 
manded, in reference to the relation which men sustained to the 
Infinite, — to that which they conceived to be above them and 
supporting them. Equally universal was the repentance demand- 
ed in reference to the relations which men sustained to their 
fellows. The bond of a common brotherhood, binding all men 
together as brethren, was nowhere recognized in the world at 
Christ's coming. The stranger was an enemy. Among some 
nations, there was but one word to denote both. The right of 
every man to live on the earth, and be happy ; the right he had 
to be cared for in affliction, — to be assisted, encouraged, kindly 
treated, — was nowhere recognized. There was no right but that 
of the stronger. The world-spirit was ever degrading humanity. 
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Christ came to elevate humanity, and to preach repentance to 
every man trenching upon his brother's rights. Then first was 
heard among men the doctrine that the prince and the peasant, 
the philosopher and the untaught, the rich man and the beggar, 

— that all men are brothers. Then first was the truth pro- 
claimed, that the great Ood, who built the universe, cared for 
the poor, the despised, and the enslaved ; that all men were his 
children, and so brethren. Then first among men a humanity 
became consecrated, when Christ Jesus came to dwell in a human 
form, and he came preaching repentance for all that could degrade 
and crush humanity. 

Such, then, was the repentance which John and Jesus preached, 

— a repentance for all that was low and grovelling and mean ; 
a repentance for all that might degrade or oppress humanity. 

N. 



FAITH'S ANSWER. 

Still, as of old, Thy precious word 
Is by the nations dimly heard ; 
The hearts its holiness hath stirred 

Are weak and few. 
Wise men the secret dare not tell, 
Still in thy temple slumbers well 
Good Eli ; oh, like Samuel, 

Lord, here am I ! 



Few years, no wisdom, no renown, 
Only my life can I lay down ; 
Only my heart. Lord ! to thy throne 

' I bring ; and pray 
That child of thine I may go forth, 
And spread glad tidings through the earth, 
And teach sad hearts to know thy worth. 
Lord, here am I ! 
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Thy Messenger, all-loving One ! 
The errands of thy truth to run, 
The wisdom of thy holy Son 

To teach and live ! 
No purse or scrip, no staff or sword ; — 
Be pure intent my wings, O Lord ! 
Be innocence my magic word. 

Lord, here am I ! 



Young lips may teach the wise, Christ said ; 
Weak feet sad wanderers home have led, 
Small hands have cheered the sick one's bed 

With freshest flowers : 
Yet teach me, Father ! heed their sighs, 
While many a soul in darkness lies. 
And waits thy message ; make me wise ! 

Lord, here am I ! 



And make me strong ; that staff and stay 
And guide and guardian of the way, 
To thee-ward I may bear, each day. 

Some precious soul. 
" Speak, for I hear ! " make ** pure in heart * 
Thy face to see. Thy truth impart 
In hut and hall, in church and mart. 

Lord, here am I ! 



I ask no heaven till earth be thine. 
Nor glory-crown while work of mine 
Remaineth here : when earth shall shine 

Among the stars. 
Her sins wiped out, her captives free, 
Her voice a music unto thee. 
For crown, new work give thou to me ! 

Lord, here am I ! 

W. K. 
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LECTURES ON PALESTINE. — No. 2. 

DAMASCUS. 

The prophet Isaiah (vii. 8) calls Damascus " the head of Syria." 
The title is as just to-day as it was when he uttered it, and as it 
was a thousand years before he uttered it. Abraham knew it as 
a considerable city, took his steward from thence, and, according 
to the Hebrew legend, was for a time its king. It was great in 
David's time ; for we read that in his battles with the Syrians of 
Damascus, he slew of them ** two and twenty thousand men," 
and invested the city and region with his garrisons. The usurper 
Rezon made it the capital of his Syrian possessions, and was able 
from thence to annoy Solomon all the days of his reign. In 
Benhadad's submissive covenant with Ahab, there is the promise 
that the monarch of Israel should make streets for himself in 
Damascus. In succeeding centuries, it was exposed to the severe 
and shifting fortunes of war, — was now the spoil of Israel, now 
of Assyria, and now of Chaldea, — was demolished often, and 
rebuilt as speedily ; but was at no time, probably, quite forsaken. 
It had an idolatry of its own ; and Ahaz, the recreant king of 
Jerusalem, added to the mercenary soldiers which he hired of the 
Assyrians, the false gods of Damascus, to whom he built altars 
in the Holy City. He had learned to love and to trust in their 
worship in his former captivity. That it was a rich city, the 
burden of more than one of the Hebrew prophets declares. That 
it was a luxurious city, is hinted by Amos, where he foretells 
that the children of Israel shall be taken from their ** couches " 
there. Ezekiel mentions its large traffic with Tyre in the wines 
of Helbon and in white wool. Jeremiah mourns over the down- 
fall of its strength, the young men falling in her streets, her 
warriors cut oflF, the fire kindled in her walls, and the burning of 
her palaces. " How is the city of praise not left, the city of my 

joy!" 

Nor are other testimonies wanting concerning its antiquity, 
its greatness, and its magnificence. The Arab chroniclers assign 
Uz, son of Aram, the great-grandson of Noah, as its first builder; 
and, if their account be true, it is, as they claim, the oldest city 
now existing on the earth. Strabo describes it as important and 
conspicuous among the cities of the world in his day. The Greek 
VOL. xm. 18 
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and Roman generals, in their wars of conquest, never neglected a 
prize so tempting. Alexander's army found in it other treasures 
than those which Darius sought to conceal there. Pompey's 
Syrian triumphs gained lustre from the spoils which Damascus 
furnished ; and the native governors were for ages most valuable 
tributaries of the Roman empire. The enthusiastic metaphor of 
a philosophic ruler in the city of Constantino anticipated the 
extravagant praise of the Saracen poets, and the distinguished 
honor which the prophet gave to the earthly symbol of the 
celestial city. Julian the apostate calls it ** the eye of all the 
East." Mahomet described Paradise only for those who had not 
visited Damascus. Those who had seen this abode of all bliss 
had the sufficient picture of perfect heaven. Here the scenes of 
many fascinating Arabian tales are laid ; and here the Arabs fix 
the centre of their glory in science and letters, in arts and arms. 
K the renown of Bagdad rivals that of Damascus in the reigns of 
the Caliphs, and the later honors of Cairo illustrate the power 
of the royal defenders of the feith of the Prophet, still Damascus 
remains, in the love and reverence and pride of the genuine Arab 
Moslem, the peerless and unapproachable city. When, from the 
distant hills, he sees its minarets on the far horizon, he breaks 
out into shouting, spurs his horse into a mad gallop, and is wild 
with frantic rapture. No one who has ever seen that flash of the 
eye, — that sudden start, — and heard the tones of that sharp 
" Es Shams, Howadji," will deny that the Arab is loyal to the 
traditions of his crowning city. 

To the traveller in Syria, the first view of Damascus is a joyous 
surprise, especially if he approach it by the road from Hasbeya, 
over the southern ranges of Antilibanus. It realizes the 
enchantment which the memory of the Arab legends had fixed 
in his imagery, and gives him instant recompense for the toil of 
that hard week's journey over the desolate plains and hills 
of Northern Palestine. He wants all the metaphors of the East 
to express his enthusiasm. It is the "star" of the desert, the 
pearl in emerald setting, the long-sought Eden. Such lightness ! 
such grace ! such exuberance of beauty ! — is not this fairy-land? 
Miles away stretch the gardens, — a vast forest, girding and 
hiding the city in their broad rich belt of green. In the centre, 
a bundled minarets shoot up their airy shafts, and from as many 
domes the polished tiles throw back a dazzling sunlight. Far off, 
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the fringe of the desert blends its yellow line with the hue of an 
unclouded sky. Above it, the suburb of Salahijeh seems to hang 
on the side of the mountain ; and, on the broad road beyond, the 
palaces, the horsemen, the strange picturesque costumes barely 
distinguishable, give token of what is hidden under this luxuriant 
foliage. It is a view to be compared with none in the western 
world, — with a beauty all its own. It is an embowered city, 
sleeping beneath the arches of its groves. The enchantment 
fedes as one approaches nearer, but never quite departs. For 
other senses are regaled as one winds through the labyrinthine 
avenues of these interminable gardens. There are songs of birds, 
and perfumes of every kind of blossom loading the air. The flowers 
of temperate and tropical climes, — the orange and the apple, the 
peach and the pomegranate, the mulberry, the fig, the apricot, and 
the vine, — drop their fragrance along the way, till their odors 
become oppressive, and one seeks to escape from so much sweet- 
ness. All the trees of the wood and the field are there; the 
poplar, with its quivering leaves; the huge, spreading plane-tree; 
the dark, conical cypress; clumps of olive, gnarled and bent; 
sturdy oaks and bending willows; ancient sycamores; the fir 
and the locust, — mingled in the most bewildering profusion with 
fruit-trees and flowering shrubs, — with lawns of the softest 
verdure, and winding, trickling rivulets. Where shall one cease 
in describing the gardens of Damascus ? Here, at the south-west 
corner of the wall, are the white stones of the burial-place, with 
fresh flowers and the sprig of myrtle in their urns, renewed daily 
with pious care. There, in the Khan, the unloaded camels are 
resting from their long travel ; and, in the shop hard by, the 
group of Arabs are happy in their perfect indolence, waiting each 
for his finjan of cofifee, and his turn at the nargileh, or listening, 
it may be, to the quiet tale of some slow story-teller. Then a 
haughty officer rides majestically past, with an obsequious throng 
of attendants bearing his pipes and his arms. And then some 
veiled lady, on her afternoon airing, screens her face more closely 
against the scrutinizing infidel gaze. An hour so one rides on, 
before the gate of the city is reached. 

And the spectacle within the walls, if less beautiful, is not less 
strange and bewildering. The miles of bazaars, filled with wares 
of every clime and nation, — sixxSk from England and India, 
from the Lebanon and the Caucasus, from Greece and Egypt and 
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Arabia ; fruits and grains, and skins and vestments ; the tools of 
industry and the weapons of war ; the endless throng of people, 
all habited iif the gay colors of oriental dress ; the confusion of 
tongues, Arab and Turkish, and Armenian and Persian, and 
Greek ; the harsh screams of the camel and mule-drivers, warning 
the crowd to make way for their beasts ; the innumerable cafes, 
each with its grave circle of enraptured smokers; the elegant 
mosques, of which you may see the fountains and the tiles from 
without, but may not cross the threshold ; the luxurious baths, with 
their steaming atmosphere, their tortures ending in bliss, reconciling 
Tartarus with Elysium ; the awkward palaces, with their latticed 
windows ; the silk- weavers, ingeniously plaiting threads of silver 
and gold into their costly fabric ; marriage processions, with their 
grotesque marching and their hideous music ; ragged dervishes, 
rushing madly alopg, respectfully saluted by the pious tradesmen ; 
a troop of horse-artillery, arrested continually by hindrances in 
the way ; beggars by hundreds, and dogs by thousands, — all 
these make part of the first and the abiding impression of a day 
in Damascus. Go where you will, in whatever direction, there is 
something quaint, novel, and interesting to see. You drink the 
juice of the orange, cooled with snow from the mountains ; you 
sleep in halls ceiled with arabesques of red and green and gold, 
bent into myriads of horse-shoe arches, with running fountains to 
trouble your slumbers with their dreamy murmurs : and you see, 
in the scenes of morning and noon and evening, the living realities 
of the unchanging Eastern life. 

The population of Damascus, before the last visit of the plague, 
was reckoned at 200,000. But the fearful mortality at that 
time reduced it so much, that the highest estimate now does not 
give more than 170,000, and that number is probably too great. 
Of these, more than 100,000 are Moslem Arabs, the lineal 
descendants of the race which came in at the first conquest of the 
Prophet's armies. Of Turks, — who are partly merchants, partly 
officials, and partly soldiers, having only an uncertain and tempo* 
rary residence, — there are nearly 10,000. They can easily be 
distinguished from the Arabs by their robes, their lighter com- 
plexion, and their haughty bearing. Their language, though it 
uses the Arabic character, is very different from the Arabic lan- 
guage, — as different as English is from Eussian. They are 
usually, too, more devout than the Arabs, — more constant at 
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the mosques in the hours of prayer. Their shops are open only 
a little while in the middle of the day. The Persian merchants 
number about 2,000. They have a bad reputation, beth as here- 
tics in religion and sharpers in trade. They are Moslems, but 
of a sect which is unpopular in Damascus, — as much so as 
Unitarianism in New York. Their wares are costly and 
beautiful, and they postpone piety to trade. A Turk will not 
move from his seat, or spend words to keep a customer ; but a 
Persian will run after him, rather than let him go without 
buying. 

The number of Christians in Damascus is about 20,000. 
Of these, the most conspicuous, if not the most numerous body, 
is the orthodox Greek Church. They have two or three small 
churches, and two large cathedrals, — one recently built. Their 
principal church, founded by the emperor Nicholas, and richly 
endowed, bears his name as its patron saint. He sends to it an 
annual stipend, sufficient to maintain the splendor of its worship. 
It is by far the most magnificent Christian church in Syria, — 
in architecture, in decorations, in pictures, much more imposing 
than the Greek church in Jerusalem, — and is crowded on 
Sunday mornings by an immense congregation. We counted 
more than two hundred poor, waiting to receive alms at the 
gateway. Not far from this cathedral of St. Nicholas is the 
church of the Catholic Greeks, who acknowledge the authority 
of the Pope, while they retain the ancient Greek tongue in 
their service. They are bitterly hostile to the orthodox Greeks, 
whom they are pleased to style schismatics. They number 
perhaps 3,000. 

The Armenians, Jacobites, and Maronites, have all chapels, 
convents, and considerable communities, each occupying a special 
neighborhood. The service at the Maronite chapel is one of the 
most interesting things in Damascus to see. It approaches 
nearer than any other ritual of the East to apostolic simplicity. 
The proper Latin church is the least numerous of all, though its 
possession of the Christian shrines gives it importance. Its 
convent is on the site of the house of St Ananias ; and the good 
Franciscan brothers are charmed to exhibit the subterranean 
chamber where this divinely- warned convert gave, in the house 
of Judas, sight to the eyes of Saul. They are the guides along 
the street called " Straight," now xio longer justifying its title. 

13« 
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The silk-factories on that street are better worth seeing than the 
sacred chamber. The Franciscans know, too, just where Paul 
abode on those days after his eyes were opened ; just where he 
taught the people ; and the place on the wall, and the window 
above it, where he was let down by night in the basket, are 
marked and shown. It is worth while to go there ; not so much 
to see a holy place, as to examine the great stones of the wall, 
which were old before Paul came to Damascus. The extreme 
antiquity of the lower part of the walls of Damascus is more 
unquestionable than in the case of any other Oriental city. 
There is no evidence that the city was ever thoroughly demo- 
lished, or the walls razed to the ground. 

The Jews in Damascus are numerous, wealthy, and influential. 
They have half a dozen synagogues; their houses, outwardly 
mean, are often palaces within ; and, by their ready money, they 
are enabled to keep power over the government, — embarrassed, 
as it always is, by its extravagance and the frauds of its officials. 
They are the bankers and factors of the capital, — middlemen 
between the Pacha and the merchants. Their great influence at 
court does not make them respectable in the street. The proud 
Jew of Damascus — who knows that he can, if he will, overturn 
the rulers, and dictate even to the Sultan whom he shall place 
over his Syrian province — is as much hated and despised as the 
wretched Hebrew of Mount Zion. The boys in the streets may 
stone him, and the filthy dervishes spit upon him : he will not 
complain, if he dare. He prefers to bear the insults, and retain 
4iis wealth and real authority. Once inside of his doorway, he 
becomes a gentleman, — courteous, afiable, at ease with his 
family, and contented in the luxuries which he can quietly enjoy. 
No contrast can be greater than that between the Jew mechanic, 
as he goes cringing through the narrow lanes of Jerusalem, 
afraid to look up or look forward, and the Jew banker, on a 
sabbath morning, in the court-yard of his house in Damascus. 

The streets of Damascus, though narrow enough, are much 
wider than those of other Oriental cities. In the bazaars, they 
are kept cool and shady by the covering stretched across them. 
In the neighborhood of the palaces and principal mosques, there 
are open squares, which are the lounging-places of soldiers, and 
the theatre of the auction-sales, which are highly dramatic in 
their style. The houses of the better class are two and three 
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Btories in height, with "windows sometimes projecting, and some- 
times recessed in long arches. They are built of yellow stone, 
•which is very often gaudily painted in stripes of white and brown 
and red. Mirrors, mosaics of wood and marble, and gorgeous 
arabesques, abound in them. Everywhere there are fountains 
playing, — in sleeping-rooms, shops, court-yards, baths, mosques, 
and even in the great warehouses, which closely resemble the 
mosques. Rivers run through the city in various directions; 
and water, in all its uses, seems to be the thing most prized and 
most enjoyed, next to the pipe, — of which, indeed, in Damascus, 
it is a necessary part. There are no gin-shops and spirit-saloons, 
as in our American cities ; but, at every turn in the streets, the 
water-carrier, with his skin-jar and his tin-cup, is ready to deal 
out his beverage. The Arab loves the sound of running water, 
and spends his leisure hours in listening by the side of some 
stream or fountain to the soft rippling murmur. In Nablous, 
the ancient Sichem, there are rivers running in the centre of the 
streets ; in Jerusalem, they go out on pleasant afternoons to loiter 
by the well of En Rogel ; in Nazareth, men and women haunt 
the fountain of the Virgin; in Banias, the ancient Caesarea 
Philippi, you find a group at noonday around the spring of the 
Jordan, which there breaks out from a rock, and runs under a 
picturesque arched bridge ; but no running water in the East is 
more charming than the famous rivers of Damascus. 

The answer of Naaman to Elisha the prophet was not unreason- 
able. If the Banias and Barrada have not changed since they 
bore the names of "Abana and Pharphar," then surely they 
were "better than all the waters of Israel." In clearness, in 
sweetness, in the volume of their flood, and in the beauty ofi 
their surroundings, they far excel even the sacred Jordan. The 
fevorite resorts of the city are at the meeting of these rivers, at 
a spot some half a mile outside of the walls, and at a place where 
they part again into four separate streams, to flow through the 
city, and supply its numberless fountains. As Damascus is 
the prophecy of Paradise to the believing Moslem, so it is the 
traditional Paradise first given to the race of man. He fixes the 
garden of Eden here where the waters divide. These are the four 
rivers of which Genesis tells. And here he sees in the luxuriant 
gardens what the first parents saw. On a hill near by, he 
beholds the scene of the strife of Cain and Abel. Here he comes 
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for pleasure and for prayer, to remember the past, and meditate 
the future. Not far away, on the plain, Christians go to see 
the spot where Saul fell in terror before the heavenly sign. The 
tradition there is probably as reliable as the Eden tradition of 
the rivers. But a Frank Protestant may be excused if he prefer 
the gay and curious spectacle at the Moslem sacred places, — 
elders sipping their coflfee in intervals of grave discourse, young 
men throwing their quoits from cliff to cliff across the stream, 
children sporting on turf, — to the bare reverence of one or two 
ignorant monks for the memory of an apostle, whose teachings at 
Damascus were as unlike their teachings as his fervent faith 
was unlike their dull formalism. 

Damascus has, however, historical monuments more reliable 
than its traditions of Paul's sojourn, or the place of Paradise. 
Its ancient castle — altered, enlarged, renewed from age to age 
— is an architectural study, and has memories of innumerable 
bloody tragedies. The foundation-stones join it to a time earlier 
than the Roman conquest ; and every style, from the Phenician 
to the latest Turkish deformities, may be found there. For 
military purposes, it is now nearly worthless. A thousand troops 
are in barracks there : there are piles of rusty arms, and curious 
dungeons in the vaults beneath. 

The great plane-tree, near the westera gate, is another curious 
relic of antiquity. The people of Damascus believe it to be 
two thousand years old ; and it is likely that half of their story 
is true. Its girth, at four feet above the ground, is forty English 
feet, and its longest diameter not less than fifteen feet. Many 
houses are protected by its shade. On one side, its limbs stretch 
over two streets, and, on the other, nearly touch the walls of the 
Pacha's palace. A dozen trades are carried on beneath it. No 
knife is touched to its limbs. It must remain a sign of the 
eternal beauty and growth of the favored city. 

Then there are the famous plums of Damascus, as fair and 
sweet, and the famous damask roses as fragrant and bright, as 
when, ages ago, they represented all that was most delicious to the 
eye and smell and taste. In the old curiosity shops, and the armor- 
bazaars, is the Damascus steel, of which the curious traveller may 
bring a specimen away. Of these great swords and scymitars, 
every one has a history, easily embellished by the inventive Arab 
genius. Nightly the tales which have fascinated the childhood of 
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80 many ages and nations, are told on the spot and in the lan- 
guage of their origin : jou can hear them in a hundred places. 
The governor of to-day has the same qualities of heart and head, 
the same manners and habits, as the ancient Saracen rulers : 
his tyranny is as cruel, his shows as barbaric, his rapacity as 
insatiate. Not only all classes in the city, but all the tribes of 
the region around, must minister to his vices, and sufifer from his 
extortions. Now the brave Druses are enticed by treacherous 
promises into his snares; and now the religious hatreds are 
fomented, that he may have pretext for new demands. There is 
a frequent change of rulers ; but the essential character of the 
official does not change when the incumbent dies or is removed. 
Tyranny and treachery belong to the very idea of a Mahometan 
ruler. 

The Protestant influences in Damascus are at present next 
to nothing, and the Protestant population exceedingly small. 
Heretofore, of all Protestant nations, France has been most in 
favor. But the heroic conduct of Mr. Wood, the English consul, 
in the afiair of the Druses, has raised England in the popular 
esteem ; and now politeness, if not a hearty welcome, waits upon 
the English and the American visitor. A few years ago, they 
were pulled from their horses, and stoned in the streets. Now, 
they may walk in the throng, on the banks of the Barrada, 
without insult or injury. Five missionaries, with their families, 
represent there the evangelical faith of Old and New England. 
Their chapel is a small room in the house of one of the brethren. 
Here, in the week-days, they teach a few children, and, on 
Sunday, preach twice in Arabic. Their few converts come from 
the Catholic bodies. At noon on the sabbath, they have for 
themselves and their children a religious service in their native 
tongue. And with them, after many months of separation from 
the simple forms of our Puritan worship, it was to us unspeakably 
refreshing to find again an order of praise and prayer, hallowed 
by all the recollections of home. 

G. H. B. 



It rests with each man to make the sea and land secure by 
regulating the speed of his desires. The general influence shall 
flow around the earth, and baflle without costly contrivances the 
storm and mist. — Weiss, 
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A WORD TO THE WEARY. 

As we look about upon the various grades and conditions of life, 
we find in each more or less of unhappiness and discontent, yea, 
of murmuring and complaint. As no condition is exempt from 
trials, sorrows, and unsatisfied desires, so also is none from grum- 
blers. Too many entirely lose sight of the blessings in possession, 
in gazing at those beyond their reach ; while the adverse circum- 
stances of their lot assume a magnitude in proportion to their 
nearness. The unreasonableness of such is visible to all eyes but 
their own. Many there are whose condition of prosperity leaves 
them subject to few trials, who pass in comparative smoothness 
along the current of time, nor question how they should sustain 
an opposite discipline. Others, against whom many shafts of 
adversity are aimed, are yet grateful that in some points they are 
spared ; while yet others, to whose afDictive lot there might seem 
no exception, still detect, as with a microscopic eye, mitigating 
and compensating influences for which to be thankful. 

But while, in each condition, there are more or less thus 
willing to be contented therewith, and appreciate the means of 
happiness in their power, is there not still, even among these, a 
tendency to take an incorrect view of the subject, and feel rather 
that they have no cause of complaint under existing circum- 
stances than that they could have no such cause under any? 
How few, how very few, seem practically to realize that it is for 
our whole lot of mingled good and ill that we are to be thank- 
ful, not for apparent blessings only ! Certain forms of expression 
in common use would seem to indicate, on the contrary, a gene- 
rally recognized right of complaint under certain circumstances. 
Take, for instance, the frequent reply of the resigned sufferer to 
words of condolence or regret : "I feel that I have no right 
to complain while such and such blessings are still left me," 
implying that it is the blessings which deprive one of the right 
to complain ; from which we must necessarily draw the inference, 
that, these being withdrawn, that right would be in force. Let 
us sift this matter to the bottom, and see what will be the 
result. 

'^ Affliction cometh not forth of the dust, neither doth trouble 
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spring out of the ground." Whence come they, then, but from 
the hand of God ? If, therefore, we regard ourselves as treated 
with any. degree of injustice, it is against him that the charge is 
to be brought. The bare idea of thus arraigning Divine Justice 
before a human tribunal is painfully revolting, not only to the 
deferential love of the Christian, but to the innate reverence for 
the Supreme Being implanted in every human soul. But it is not 
in this light that the matter is generally viewed. It is against 
fete, fortune, destiny, or some other indefinite, intangible agency, 
that the charge is urged. Did the mind fully realize who is thus 
indirectly implicated, we trust there are few, indeed, who would 
have the hardihood, or even desire, to breathe a murmuring 
thought. Yet, when we reason upon the subject, how can wo 
escape the conclusion that this is the true light in which it 
should be viewed? Do we, any of us, really believe in the 
operation of any agency not under the control of the Infinite 
Father? And not only hath he not the power to control the 
circumstances of each individual life, but is it not equally easy 
for him to render them what we should esteem fortunate as other- 
wise ? What to us costs such intense labor and pains, to him is 
nothing ; since our highest conceptions of earthly prosperity might 
be realized by the slightest efibrt of his omnipotent will. Why, 
then, doth he leave us subject to trials, wants, privations, and 
every form of annoyance ? Is it for his own advantage in any 
respect ? Can we conceive of his being in any possible manner 
benefited by our suflfering ? Certainly we cannot ; nor can we 
imagine him to have need of us in any way. He is complete in 
himself, and sufiicient unto himself : we have no power to contri- 
bute to or detract from his happiness. Unless, therefore, we can 
suppose him to take a malignant pleasure in our suffering, we 
can in no way conceive it to be inflicted for his benefit. But this 
idea is too monstrous for even a passing thought ; confiicting not 
only with all our preconceived notions of Deity, but with rea- 
son and revelation. It is impossible to shut our eyes to the fact, 
that happiness holds a vast preponderance over misery in the 
world, which could not be were the latter more in accordance 
with the desire of its Creator. 

It is, then, impossible that God could have created man from 
any motive centring in self; and, since he must have had some 
object in the creation, it follows that this purpose could have 
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been no other tlian the happiness of the creature. Taking for 
granted, what it is presumed no one will think of doubting, that, 
from his omnipotence, he is able to effect that for which creation 
was designed, — just so far, that is, as man's freewill, which is a 
part of the design, allows, — we see but one other argument on 
which the slightest reason for complaint could be grounded ; that 
is, that he may have become careless or negligent of our good. 
To this we shall give little attention, as, like the others, it is what 
no one really or theoretically believes, though many may seem 
practically to receive it. All in Christian countries who believe 
in a Deity, — and we think there are none who actually dis- 
believe it, though some may be led by their doubts to think they 
do, — whatever view they may take of his manifestations, mode 
of government, &c., believe him to be a Being of infinite perfec- 
tions, incapable of any thing inconsistent with perfect justice, 
mercy, and love ; and also that sooner may a mother forget her 
infant child than the Lord his people. 

Since such is the character of God, it must necessarily follow, 
that whatever suffering he inflicts — and all sufferings are, either 
directly or indirectly, from his hand — must be intended for, and 
not only that, but must be most perfectly adapted to promote, 
our good. Not our heavy trials only, but the smaller, even the 
least, yea, every circumstance of life, is so arranged for us as to 
form for our. peculiar temperament the best possible school of 
discipline ; to cultivate what in us lacks, on the one hand, and 
check a too exuberant growth, on the other. Are we rich, we are 
surrounded by a certain combination of circumstances best calcu- 
lated to develop our whole character : are we poor, it is the same. 
A different combination of character requires a different influence 
under which to develop itself; another organization requires an 
alternation from one extreme to the other. So one variety of 
plants requires almost continual sunshine ; another a vaporous, 
cloudy atmosphere ; and a third, the sunshine and shower, each 
to each succeeding. 

We say not, Hath not the potter power over the clay in his 
own hands ? and hath not God a right to make one man to suffer, 
and another to enjoy? and could he not have made any or all of 
us to draw in anguish with our every breath ? We seek not thus 
to stop the mouth of complaint, by showing how much worse our 
condition might have been. It is true, that, as regards the power 
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merely, we might have been so constituted. An omnipotent God 
could have done this, but a benevolent one could not : and such 
is our God ; therefore our God could not. It is impossible for 
him to create a being except for his own happiness, or to inflict 
pain but for the benefit of the individual that suffers. Let us, 
then, each take our appointed load, and bear it onward cheerfully, 
not with resignation only, but with thankfulness. 

Does the question arise. Why should any degree of sorrow be 
permitted here ? We may find the answer, in part at least, in 
its necessary connection with happiness. How could we appre- 
ciate or understand the latter, had we* no experience of the 
former 7 What would happiness be but content, or mere passive 
enjoyment, were not its bright and glowing light relieved against 
a dark background of sorrow? What hearts at this moment 
thrill with the keenest emotions of happiness? not those in whose 
breasts it has been the most constant guest. No : the necessity 
of deprivation to teach the value of our blessings is so universally 
recognized as to have passed into a proverb. Those whose expe- 
rience has been of a single kind only, have no gauge by which to 
measure its intensity. 

We see around us every variety of men in every variety ojf 
situation ; each working out his own destiny with greater or less 
success, according to the purity of motive, and energy of purpose, 
he brings to bear upon the work in hand. Our Father has, in 
his wisdom, seen fit to constitute us differently as to the minuter 
details of character, though alike in its fundamental principles, 
and has placed in our hands a corresponding variety of weapons 
for working out the same great end, — our own salvation. Though 
we know not why this is so, seeing neither the exact intention 
nor result, we do know, from the character of God, that thus the 
greatest possible amount of good is to be wrought out, and that 
we are each placed in the position in which our ability enables us 
to work to the best advantage. And shall we complain of our 
condition in any respect, when we know, that, but for our own 
necessities, it might as easily have been different, in any or every 
circumstance ? We are ever afforded as many blessings as it is 
safe to trust us with. God is ever watching an opportunity to 
cast a ray of light over our dark pathway, when it may be done 
without dazzling our weak vision. Whatever our suffering, there- 
fore, it should be regarded as a bitter but wholesome medicine, 

TOL. xin. 14 
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designed to strengthen some weak point of character, or counter- 
act some moral malady. Shall we reproach the dentist who 
removes an aching tooth, because he must necessarily inflict pain; 
the surgeon who preserves our mortal life by the separation of a 
diseased limb from the body; or the physician who applies the 
blister to draw a poison from the life-blood? Yea, blame all 
these; but blame not Him who would purify and save the 
immortal soul, at whatever cost. Let us, then, no longer use 
a form of expression which would seem to imply that we could, 
under any circumstances, have cause of dissatis&ction. Let us 
no longer say, "Though afficted, we will not complain," as 
if our forbearance were a virtue ; or that " we have no reason 
to complain while certain blessings are spared," as though this 
were the price of patience : let us, rather, never admit, in word 
or thought, that we could desire for ourselves aught else than 
what Omniscient Wisdom and Benevolence have ordained. 

Shall we, then, yield a mere passive obedience to the Divine 
Will, and, with folded hands, await the result ? Nay, — 

« We are not to repine, but we may lawftQlj struggle." 

We are to work, " work out our own salvation," with such imple- 
ments as Providence shall place in our hands. By a careful and 
thorough examination of our own character, we should seek to 
know the bearing which each event of life is designed to have 
upon it, and strive to draw therefrom all of good it is capable of 
yielding. Many, in the depth of affliction, have realized so much 
of benefit from the discipline, that they would not resign the 
treasures thus acquired for all of happiness this world can give, 
but can fully respond to the sentiment of the poet : — 

** I praise thee, I bless thee, my King and my Qod, 
For the good and the evil thy hand hath bestowed. 

" The flowers were sweet, but their fragrance is flown ; 
They left me no fruit ; they are withered and gone. 
The thorn it was poignant, but precious to me, 
As the message of mercy that led me to thee." 
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STRENGTH IN THE LORD. 

A 8BBM0N, BY BEY. DEXTEB CLAPF. 

SpH. Ti. 10 : ** FioAlly, my brethren, be strong in the Lord." 

Thb idea of a Power beyond ourselves is one of the cardinal 
doctrines of human faith. We find it established in the very 
depths of our-spiritual being, — one of the great underlying facts 
of all experience and history. Without this, the joyful and 
sorrowing heart has no refuge ; the gospel of Christ, no meaning ; 
religion, no peace or hope. If this be not true, many sacred and 
beautiful relations of life have no lasting ties ; the world's holy 
and venerable institutions — its solemn temples and rituals of 
worship — have no deep reality, no foundation in the soul 
of man. The first words of that inimitable and perfect prayer 
which Jesus taught his disciples, clearly imply this primitive 
&ith of the heart. At once he addresses the Infinite Power as 
" Our Father who art in heaven." He attempts no proof of 
his existence: he takes it for granted, and relies upon the 
instinctive conviction of every mind. From the impulse of this 
native, divine &ith, all true prayer has been offered, all forms of 
reh'gion have grown, and all churches arisen. 

Many things in this world are uncertain and transitory ; but 
there is a sense of reality and permanence connected with our 
fidth in the existence and power of God. However vague that 
fidth may be, it is something reliable; and its mysteriousness 
does not make it shadowy. It does not fade like a dream with 
the morning sun, but abides with us by day and night It grows 
upon the heart, and inspires a confidence such as comes only 
from divine truth. 

Such is the faith in all human souls. We build every thing 
upon it, — our characters and institutions. We seek to ally, our- 
selves with the power above us ; to make the church and state, 
in some way, divine ; to connect every thing that we value with 
God. Can this be done? Can our frail lives and changing 
fortunes be united with him, and receive into them a sacred 
element, and thus ensure to them an immortal life and growth? 
The answer to this question is eminently religious. Religion ! 
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the very meaning of the word suggests the reply. Religion is the 
binding back of our gifts and blessings, — tlie consecration, in 
our own minds and by our own act, of all we have, to the original 
Giver. We are bound to God in our creation; but we must 
bind ourselves back to him by our own free-will and love. The 
bond which is laid upon us unconsciously at biAh, we must 
return with the opening consciousness of coming years. We are 
said to be "co-workers with (Jod;" and we are so, when we 
dedicate or give back to him what he first gave to us. Kindly, 
as a father, God sends us into this world ; but he wants us all 
back again with himself. Religion is the power by which he calls 
us home, when our work on earth is done. Religion is some- 
times called "godliness," because it is an acknowledgment of 
our bond or obligation to God. The recognition of Divinity 
within and beyond us is a religious act ; and he who adds to this 
the doing' of the divine will, fulfils the grand requirements of 
religion, — gives or binds himself back to God in filial affection 
and duty. 

The important words of the gospel are all synonymes of reli- 
gion. ReneWj repent, born again, signify the voluntary, 
actual consecration of our lives to Grod. The popular word 
reform has a similar meaning. And the sacrament of baptism is 
but a symbol of the same idea. The divine purposes are to find a 
response in our breasts ; the divine will is to be re-enacted in our 
own thought and act. We are regenerated, or created anew, 
when we realize and carry out the original design of our exist- 
ence; when our own feeling corresponds to the feeling with 
which God first inspired our hearts. When we think of our 
faculties of mind as the Creator thinks of them ; when we look 
upon our earthly possessions in the same light in which they are 
seen by the great Giver, — then all are consecrated, made holy 
and religious. Thus we come into alliance with God, by return- 
ing to him, or meeting him in feeling and thought and act;* 
fireely, of our own will, we become connected with him, and 
receive his strength into our souls. In the language of the 
apostle, we become "strong in the Lord." 

I have already referred to the baptismal rite, as an illustration 
of my thought. It is firequently spoken of as an unmeaning 
and unimportant act. Even those who look upon it as beautiful, 
feel a lingering scepticism about its efficacy and power. They 
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regard it as a pleasant thing for the feeling ; thej have a little 
traditionary sentiment still, which leads them to continue and 
countenance its practice. But let us see it in the light of reli- 
gion. Every thing is transformed when beheld fix>m the high 
point of connection with God. The low and common affairs of 
this world spread out and grow sublime, when we think of them 
as proceeding from the same Power which created and sustains 
the universe. No treasure is committed to human hands — to 
human care and culture — so important and sacred as the little 
child. We talk of giving our talents and wealth to the Lord : 
how much more it becomes us to consecrate and return these 
infant but immortal spirits to the heavenly Giver ! It is more 
than beautiful, this surrender and dedication of childhood to the 
Lord. If any thing can sanctify an earthly home, and bind 
parents more closely together, it is the solemn recognition, before 
the family altar, that their children belong to the Father of 
spirits. If any thing can prepare them for separation and the 
sorrow of bereavement, it is this. I look, with reverence and 
affection, upon any rite by which children are given back to God. 
Whatever else you may do for them, omitting this, your religiotis 
duty remains undone. All education, all your tender love, may 
prove in vain, and all your hopes may vanish, if you fail to 
"bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord." 
Remember from whom came these bright and beautiful gifts, 
that make your firesides so cheerful, and your hearts so glad ; and, 
in your holy thought and act, give them all back to God. One 
by one, he may call them home. If you can feel now that they 
are already his, you can bear to see them go, sustained by the 
strength of an immortal hope. 

Thus, in the rite of baptism, the idea of religion is applied to 
one of the conditions of life. As a form, it is nothing : but 
when entered into heartily, as an expression of true, inward feel- 
ing; when it is, in reality, the dedication of childhood to God, — 
the binding back to him of a priceless gift, — it becomes the 
highest act of religion. In the acknowledgment that your child 
is more than yours, there is added to your own strength the 
strength of the Lord. 

Perhaps the one distinguishing feature of the New Testament 
is the constant and universal application of the religious idea, — 
the connection of all things with God, — the acknowledgment of 
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his right in them, and the giving back of all to him. Whatever 
possessions are ours, we hold in trust ; they are talents lent to be 
returned again. It is written, that we are not our own ; our 
bodies are temples of the Holy Ghost, and our spirits are the 
inspiration of God. We are bought with a price, which justice 
requires us to pay back. We are the gift of God, and we must 
give ourselves to him in return. Giving back to God is religion : 
giving all back is the religion of Christ. 

To make the truth yet more apparent, I can appeal to the 
human heart. That is a responsive organ, giving back whatever 
it receives. The sordid calculations of debt and credit are made 
by very diflFerent faculties. Here, no responsibilities are con- 
sidered, none imposed, none incurred. All is jfree, spontaneous, 
and unselfish. The giver thinks not of receiving again; the 
receiver is doubly blessed in the newly-awakened sentiments of 
gratitude and love. To every kind word or act, the heart's first 
impulse is a noble and generous response. It is only after long 
schooling that we learn to be reserved and distant, and to keep 
our emotions down. Tears start easily into the eyes of simple 
childhood. Practised men of the world hold themselves collected, 
and reason away the force of their kindly native impulses. But 
it is the dictate of nature, as well as of the gospel, that calls us 
back to the simplicity of early life, and bids us learn of little 
children the nature of the kingdom of heaven. The heart is 
eminently^ religious, and cherishes no selfish affections. It is 
never unmindful of benefits. It always returns more than it 
receives. Gladly would it return a hundred-fold. The true 
heart is always a little child. Blessings received, it is always 
giving back. Give love, and love is sure to be returned. Give 
hope, and new hope is sure to be kindled. Grant a fevor, and 
gratitude is spontaneously awakened. Such is the heart's reli- 
gion, — one with that which we find in the gospel. 

But how are we " strong in the. Lord " ? How are we allied 
to him? How do we receive the divine spirit and life? 
Beligion makes clear and positive answer. The impulses of the 
human heart, the teachings of Christ, inform us whence we came, 
and to whom we belong. They tell us that our best service on 
earth is to acknowledge our obligations to the universal Father ; 
to return his boundless love by giving ourselves wholly to him. 
In one word, they tell us to live the life of religion, — to bind 
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ourselves and all our interests back to God. That the Divine 
Spirit passes down into us, is one of the primitive instincts of our 
nature. We know ourselves as recipients ; but it is as vital a 
truth, that we can rise upward to our source. The patriarch's 
vision is a type of the divine and human relations. He saw the 
angels not only descending, but ascending" also. And there is 
within us all the power of aspiration, which is ever pointing and 
leading us above. It is but half of life to accept the precious 
gifts : this is but the earthly and mortal part. To give them 
back again ; to use our talents in the service of the great Steward; 
to look for his coming, that we may return them, improved and 
beautiful, into his hands, — is the great, immortal work, which 
we do below. This alone is religion. 

By the gifts of industry and toil, — by the holier gifts of 
human love, — God enables you to build a fair and cheerful 
home, to bring into it other hearts, to light it up with smiles and 
joy, to make it the abode of peace and plenty. Prosperous and 
bright all may seem around you, while you rejoice in the gifts. 
But a shadow will sometimes &11 upon a home like this, — a fear 
that ere long this beauty will fade, and the hearthstone be deso- 
late. You will ask why this fair vision must ever vanish, and the 
cheerful fireside circle ever be broken. And only religion can 
answer. Look upon these gifts not selfishly, — not as yours 
alone. Let them remind you of the Giver ; and, in your own 
heart, consecrate and give them back to him. Accept the bond 
of religion, by which you are bound not only in earthly but 
heavenly relations ; and, though changes may come, and bright 
forms be laid low, and there be around you many vacant places, 
still your home shall never seem broken, the home of your 
heart shall be for ever complete, not a single beloved fohn shall 
ever vanish fix>m it, and no earthly vicissitude shall interrupt 
your happiness. Therefore, for the sake of your abidmg peace, 
for the sake of your fireside happiness, ''be strong in the 
Lord." 

Again : by the gifts of common affections and hopes, by the 
opportunities of mutual help and comfort, — God prepares you 
to live together in society. He enables you to establish the 
happy relations of kindness and firiendship, to enter upon the 
race of progress, to stimulate one another by words and deeds 
of human sympathy. The great results of civilization are 
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wrought out primarily by the action of mind upon mind. Nature 
draw& us together ; and as we rise in moral power, in proportion 
to our advance in refinement, the ties between us are drawn 
closer, — more intimate and perfect become the relations of life. 
But you may not live selfishly. Tour wealth, your talents, your 
love, your wisdom, are not for any personal gratification ; your 
neighbor is not meant for your convenience or happiness, but to 
call out your kindness and benevolence. Look upon society in 
the light of religion. Consecrate your private means, your 
public blessings, to God. You can have no permanent happiness, 
no high improvement, without recognizing the obligations of reli- 
gion. You must draw your chief encouragements — your joys 
and hopes — from the deep wells of everlasting h'fe. A happy 
and improving society is where God is the central thought and 
attraction. To live together in harmony and true prosperity, 
you must recognize religion ; you must have one common altar, 
where all can meet in peace, — where the great sentiments of 
humanity can be called forth, and heart unite with heart in a 
worship which shall never cease. Have an altar in your midst, 
whereon to consecrate your wealth, your talents, your firiendships, 
. your joys and sorrows. Give back to God all that he has given 
to you ; then your riches will be a blessing, your friendly rela- 
tions grow ever strong and beautiful and happy, sweet charities 
and love abide with you for ever. Therefore, that you may live 
in peace, in the harmony of love, in the exercise of your noblest 
powers, — that you may live here in the hope of immortality, — 
" be strong in the Lord." 

" Finally," says the apostle, ^^ finally^ be strong in the Lord ; " 
as if this were the sum and consummation, the full expression, 
of man's duty and man's power ; as if this comprehended every 
thing which man needed, or was capable of receiving. This, he 
says, is strength indeed. With this we are superior to all earthly 
events, to change and loss and death. Nothing can harm us 
while upheld by the divine power, — while we refer all our gifts, 
our ability, our force of will, our endurance and action, to God 
working within us. Let the toiling man remember that the 
strength of his hands is of the Lord, and all he touches and all 
he does is henceforth consecrated, and his earthly labor is no 
longer menial and low, but exalted and transfigured, and partakes 
of the glory of religion. Refer your wisdom and love, your 
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suffering and patience, to God ; and your blessings, your trials, 
shall all be sacred means of your spiritual redemption. We can 
make religion out of every thing on earth, out of every lot and 
condition, out of wealth and poverty alike, out of joy and sorrow, 
out of toil on the land and perils on the sea. Connect God with 
every thing, both high and low, — let the divine idea mingle 
with all our plans and efforts, in every thought and affection, — 
then all becomes religious ; whatever we do or suffer is the holy 
worship of prayer and praise. These earthly goods arid these 
friends, — we call them ours^ but more truly they belong to 
God. By his own pleasure he gives them ; in his own time he 
takes them away. We are not our own. Let us remember it 
always. The hour comes, — to-day it comes to you, to-morrow 
it comes to me, — when the voice of God calls, " Surrender now 
thy best and dearest treasure; do it without a question or a 
murmur, grateful for the experience of its worth, — for having 
held and enjoyed it so long." Feeling that all things are only 
blessings lent, you will cheerfully resign every gift ; you will do 
it in faith, in the full hope of a still higher good, because you 
do it in '' the strength of the Lord." At last, in the same great 
fidth, you will surrender yourself, confident of another and better 
life. 



Old Count Stolberg sends his firiend Zimmennan, in lines that stir like " a trompet's peal- 
ing sound," the following spirited 

REFUSAL. 

I CANNOT, dare not, must not, will not, friend, 

Be vexed with woman ! Anger thou me not 

Against her ! To the Pontifex alone 

The laws of Rome allowed, with vengeful hand, 

To punish Vestals ; yet not even he 

Might raise the veil, and on his face respect 

Sat throned, though firm and stern might be his hand. 

I hear the question that thy smile would ask : 

Are, then, our women Vestals 1 No, no more 

Than I am Pontifex, no more than we 

Ourselves are Romans. But when men were men, 

Then women always were their worthy mates. 
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More womanly, — their equals else. When Rome 
Sent forth and called her generals from the plough ; 
When neither Pyrrhus* gold nor elephants 
Could move the hero, — then could not his gold 
Nor Pyrrhus' self a woman's heart have moved. 
Who, proud of Roman blood and manners pure, 
While by the early lamp her careful hand 
Off from the spindle wound the tender thread. 
Told to her little son his fathers' deeds ; 
Or, to the rocking of the cradle, sang, 
In little Marcus' ears, an ardent song 
Of fatherland, of freedom, and of fame. 
Thus early did the nursery inform 
The tender heart, ere yet the naked youth 
Wrestled in Mars's field, and, stained with sweat, 
Leaped down into the Tiber's cooling stream. 

The child of Cato, lovely Portia, 
Was worthy of her sire, of her spouse. 
He was the last of Romans, she was not 
The last of Roman women ; for when all 
Around wore slavery's yoke, stood Arria free, 
Gave smiling to her spouse the bloody blade. 
The key to freedom's upper world, and said : 
" Paetus, it does not hurt ! " Oh what is death 
In battle to a death like this 1 And yet 
One was there stronger still than Arria ; 
Who, while besprinkled with her children's blood, 
By their long martyrdom unterrified, 
Called, weeping, to the seventh son, a youth : 
" My dearest child, nine moons I carried thee 
Beneath this heart of mine ; almost three years 
I suckled thee and reared thee with sore pain. 
Remember thy Creator, now, thy God ! 
Pity thy mother's broken heart, and die ! " 
Man never did a greater deed : man's deeds 
The trump of fame sounds down to latest times ; 
While, by the silent hearthstone unobserved. 
In the secluded shade of modesty. 
Woman's heroic virtue strikes deep roots. 
And, in the whispers of unbroken peace. 
Breathed, with soft wavings, coolness through our homes. 

c. T. B. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER. 

I WALKED, this afternoon, notwithstanding the seyere cold, to 
our beautiful skating-pond, and found myself amply repaid for 
the chilling effort by the inner glow of life and joy which the 
scene inspired. Yet it was not solely a picture of merriment; 
for, thronged as the little icy world was with its rejoicing multi- 
tude, there was a background to the landscape in suggestive con- 
trast with the moving scene before me. There, in snowy outline, 
lay the silent hills, with their leafless shrubs and trees, and their 
simple stones and monuments, marking them as dwellings for the 
dead. It was all wintry, calm and still, in that softened dis- 
tance. 

Here, as I gazed down from my elevated stand-point, how 
great the contrast ! Resounding with merry shouts, all instinct 
with warm and bounding life, lay the smoothly-frozen pond. 
Sleds, with brothers and sisters; sliders and skaters of various 
ages, — from the graceftil, luxurious adept, gliding as if on light 
wings, to the little expectants, whose new skates it was pleasure 
enough to wear upon their necks, while their timid feet essayed 
the first lessons in the slippery walks of life. 

'' Life and death ! " I mused, as I lingered, longing for an 
artist's power to perpetuate the scene. Life ! I felt it in each 
glad shout; in the chorus of merry voices; in the crowd of 
glancing figures ; in each swift, buoyant motion ; in the hurrying 
chase and eager talk ; and not less in the strong, quick heart-beats 
by which my own being responded, as if to a clarion-call ; — life, 
too, in the sunbeams which gleamed over and irradiated the place ; 
and in the misty, young moon, waiting for her evening light, as 
the trees seemed waiting, in faith, for their spring garments. 

And Death was there, — not in frowning or rebuking stern- 
ness, but as a gentle presence ; in the purple-shrouded horizon 
into which the sun was sinking ; in the wintry air, which only 
the freshest life-current could wholly withstand; in the snowy 
mantle which folded those cities of the dead in such a calm and 
wonderftil repose. 

There were two worlds before me, — not in glaring or pain- 
ful contrast, but hopefully, harmoniously, blended into one ; the 
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glad young hearts and vigorous limbs conquering, even resusci- 
tating, as it were, the deadness of winter ; so that nature's silence, 
ice, and snow, even cool and sluggish veins, seemed vocal with 
summer's music, and all aglow with summer's warmth. Indeed, 
so potent were they, that there seemed to be no death ; the white- 
robed hills, and cold memorial-stones, only spoke of change ; and, 
as the rosy, parting sunlight fell caressingly upon them, the 
dwellers there seemed not only to have risen into a higher, truer 
life, but to be revisiting the scenes of early joy and love ; re- 
joicing in the glorious existence of this world, even though they 
had tasted the bliss of a purer; awakening within us loving 
thoughts of our great change, and of the home where our worn- 
out forms shall rest in their last sleep ; and inspiring grateful, 
trusting thoughts towards Him who careth for our perishing 
bodies as well as for our undying spirits, and who, in his tender 
care for both, thus — 

** Beautlfollj mingles life and Death." 



<< When we look upon the changed condition of one who has 
been sinful, outcast, and degraded, whose very presence seemed 
pollution ; and see her now, industrious, respectful, considerate of 
the feelings of others, full of gratitude for the loving care bestowed 
upon her, anxious to add her mite to the missionary cause, and,- 
above all, sitting, a meek penitent, at Jesus' feet, — no labor or 
privation that can produce such results should seem too great. 
And yet such instances are by no means rare in our Institution ; 
and ^sults have been produced which, with God's blessing, will 
swell the ranks of the Redeemed. Our records testify to many 
beautiful fruits of the tree of life in the Master's vineyard, 
although the delicate nature of* this charity forbids our instancing 
particular individuals. Some there are, living in happiness and 
respectability amongst us, and giving daily evidence of a living 
faith in a regenerated life, who, but for your benevolence, would 
now be scourges of society, and exerting a baneful influence on 
all around them." — From Report of the Bethesda Society, 
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STORY OF A VIOLET. 

" Most pleased my own delights to make, 
My thirst at eyery rill I slake, 
And gladly Nature's lore partake 
Of the simplest flower." 

WOBSBWOBTH. 

LoYiNGLT, day after day, 
I had watched it carefully ; 
Had kept it in a sunny place, 
Looking in the morning's face ; 
With water fed its growing root, 
Tempting out each tender shoot ; 
Hoping soon its blossoms meek 
With June-airs would fan my cheek ; 
Talking to me, all the while, 
With a sweet, familiar smile. 
Of the garden's pleasant shade. 
And the woodland's leafy glade ; 
Leading me beside the brook. 
To a quiet, shady nook. 
Where the shyest wood-bird sings, 
And the flower of Linneus springs. 
Creeping freely, in and out. 
Amongst the moss all round about ; 
Sending its sweet fragrance up. 
From its beautiful twin- cup. 
As if to Heaven, in gratitude 
For its home there in the wood. 

I cannot tell one half the measure 
Of anticipated pleasure, 
I derived, in wintry hours. 
From my violet's future flowers. 
Shielded always from the cold, 
I saw its tender leaves unfold ; 
With deepening interest, ever new, 
Still I watched them as they grew. 

The brooks were all in fetters bound. 
Knee-deep the snow lay on the ground, 
When I espied a hud one day ! 
Then I watched it gratefully. 
Till color to its petals came. 
And 'twas old enough to name. 
VOL. xin. 15 
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First it met me fully blown, 

On the New- Year's happy morn ; 

And its salutation sweet, 

For that wishing-season meet, 

Was so full of life and truth. 

And the heartiness of youth, 

That something more than earthly grace 

Seemed beaming from its lovely face. 

It spoke of deep heart-purity, 
Of meekness and simplicity ; 
Showing forth a cheerful faith. 
Overreaching doubt and death. 

I kept it for a little while. 

To cheer me with its summer-smile ; 

Then, from the stalk on which it grew, 

I broke my little violet blue. 

And sent it, on a stormy day, 

To my pastor, o'er the way. 

To tell him tales about the Spring, 

That soon, to waiting hearts, would bring 

Balmy airs, and fragant flowers 

Wreathing all its sunny hours ! 

What though the pastor could not see 
The flower as 'twas Irevealed to me 1 
I felt a quiet joy in giving 
Any thing so pure and living 
To him whose words of life and truth 
Had been a blessing to my youth. 
'Tis gone ! but I cannot forget 
My pretty little violet ! 

In my heart it long will live. 
And joy to future hours will give : 
Coming, at a moment's call. 
With its deep blue petals bright, 
Down from heaven it seems to fall, 
Ever bringing fresh delight ! 
Through love, I see its hidden worth, 
That makes it of celestial birth. 

'Mid countless hosts of common things 

That to our hearts are speaking. 

How oft a simple violet brings 

What we ne'er find by seeking ! s. f. ( 

Salbm, 
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EDITOR'S COLLECTANEA. 



The Incarnation. — Instead of u^de^taking to say, in full, how 
deeply we have enjoyed the rare strength and beauty and doc- 
trinal soundness of this discourse, preached by Rev. Oliver Stearns, 
at the ordination of Rev. Mr. Locke, at West Dedham, we shall 
favor our readers with the following extract : — 

*< n. The coxurse of our meditation has brought us to the great fact of 
redemption, the birth of Christ in consciousness and the soul. There follows 
necessarily, the regeneration of humanity, the coming of Christ's spirit in 
society, in human laws, ideas, tusages, and institutions. But first in order is 
the birth of the Redeemer in the individual soul. * Unto you is bom a Sa- 
viour, who is Christ the Lord.' This Saviour must be in us, generating a life 
opposed to the life of self. He must be the inward Lord and Sovereign of 
our affections and desires. As at Bethlehem the Divine word came in a shape 
of flesh, and was manifest through infancy, childhood, and adult life» the 
Christ who lay there a weak babe achieving a ministry which has become 
the mightiest power to cleanse and deliver the human race from its corrup- 
tions ; so must that Divine word come in us too, it may be at first in some 
faint desire after better things, in some resolution partially kept, that, with 
Divine help, we will deny self, but growing to the mastership over body and 
mind, until we live the lives we live in the flesh by faith in the Son of God, 
who loved us and gave himself for us. This is the great fact of redemption. 
This meets the deep, central, indestructible want of the soul. As soon as it 
becomes in some degree conscious ef its spiritual relations, the soul flnds 
itself in spiritual helplessness. The deepest religious experience is marked 
at some time by a profound sense of deficiency. The Divine will has not 
been done. The Divine law utters its condemnation of us. Abuse has crept 
into our being. A life of self lies hidden at its centre, as a power of sin hold- 
ing us at its mercy, and balking our better aspirations. Natural inclinations, 
grown tyrannous, may have intrenched themselves as hurtful passions and 
lusts in our souls. The evil spirit of the world may have passed into us. 
The evil spirit of those who lived before us may re-appear in us. The moment 
the holiness of God and the Divine requirement shine in upon the soul in 
full radiance, sin, seen to be a fearful tendency, is felt to be our chief enemy, 
our only danger and misery. How it came, we may not know. But its 
power is felt. It seems to beset us behind and before. When this convic- 
tion of sinful tendency and spiritual weakness is wrought in the soul, to be 
delivered from it is the greatest joy. Human nature, arrived at this stage of 
the consciousness of its relation to the spiritual order of the universe, craves 
a more than human help. It wants more than human wisdom, affection, or 
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pity, can do for it. It wants harmony with its own highest law written upon 
itself. It wants reconciliation with offended holiness. It wants atonement 
between itself and the spotless rectitude. It wants express tokens of inte- 
rest in its struggle and destiny from the spiritual realm. It wants a lifting 
up of its affections, a revival and elevation of its hope, a sanctification of its 
motives, all lending a new moral power to the will. It turns to conscience, 
and conscience cries, One thing thou lackest. It turns to the natural crea- 
tion : that is beautiful ; but its beauty does not meet this deepest need ; its 
order chills the spirit longing for Divine pity. That order feeds and protects, 
but sometimes it famishes and destroys. It is inexorable law. Wisdom and 
mercy, we may come to trust as Christian believers, are its rule. But to us, 
in its natural aspect, it is inexorable law. It goes on with its ceaseless and 
mighty retributions. Its wheels never turn out of the eternal ruts. It sheds 
bounty and scatters flowers ; but it crushes us at last bodily in its fingers, as the 
moth perishes in the blaze of your evening light. In his longing for approach 
to the Infinite, man turns to nature's grandest displays of power. I wander 
by the beach, and listen to the ocean's solemn and majestic hymn, which it 
poured into the Indian's ear, and which now periodically lulls the drudges of 
civilized cares into an oblivion of the artificial and conventional. The surges, 
with their everlasting roar, do not tell of pity. Its gurgling, swallowing 
waters tell of destruction as much as of life. They do not whisper of immor- 
tality, until Christ, dwelling in and filling the soul's intuitions, lends a softer 
under-tone of hope to its everlasting rhythm. Before this emblem pf power, 
man, bowed by the consciousness of weakness and sin, if he could turn 
nowhere else, might stand in prayer, in almost the cry of despair, * Speak, 
^ Almighty Power ! in some accents of compassion. Break through this 
dread order, and say if thou lovest my soul. Declare thyself mercy as well 
as law. Solve for me this mystery in which I am encompassed. Tell me of 
forgiveness and eternal life, and help for my spiritual conflicts.' And that 
cry from the depths of the want Hke no other, and of an anguish like no 
other, that of a weak and wounded spirit, has been answered on the shores 
of the G-alilsan Lake, by the voice which broke upon its storm, the voice of 
the Father in him who walked upon its .waves, < It is I, be not afraid.' I am 
with you always, the Paternal Spirit, in and above the natural order, adjust- 
ing your discipline, cognizant of your trials, and instantly present to your 
prayer. The Almighty has broken through the natural order to reveal the 
spiritual order. While we were yet sinners, that cry of the soul's great want 
had been already answered ; for Christ had been born, and had fulfilled his 
ministry ; his story had been written in light in the world's history ; mercy 
had anticipated the crisis of the souL It was answered by the word incarnate 
in Jesus, at Bethlehem and Bethany, and at Olivet and Calvary. It is 
answered now, by Christ bom in the regenerated soul, dwelling in the heart 
by faith, its purifier, its forgiver, its comforter, the life of its holiest affec- 
tions, its assurer of immortality, the indwelling pledge and fulness of the 
Father's power and love. 

** III. As the fact of redemption first in order is Christ spiritually united 
with the individual believer, so the fact consequent upon it is Christ dwell- 
ing in many united in him. The Word first has form in the single disciple ; 
and then it takes form in worship, laws, and social life. All advance in the 
social spirit and condition of man is the embodiment of Christ in social insti- 
tutions and dealings, the incarnation of the Divine Word in mankind. A 
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perfect Christian society or state would be the realization on earth of onp of 
the grandest thoughts of God. It would announce and show, as the soul of 
its operations, the law of regarding others' rights and interests equally with 
one's own ; and, as the genuine faith pervading it, that he is greatest who is 
of most service. Such a state would be a temple in which the citizen might 
gratefully worship, — a God's house, in which the child, as his powers 
unfolded, would see the Divine attributes, not through a medium obscuring 
the Father's glory, but in Christ, its brightness shining through windows 
opening at all points to heaven. From the ascension till now, men have 
looked for a form of social life, which should be the Shekinah, assuring them 
of marching under the leadership of Jehovah. And, in a time of universal 
ferment and undefined expectation like ours, many share the impatience of 
the first disciples, and ask if the Lord will now descend, and the reign of 
truth and righteousness come with some decisive transforming stroke upon 
the kingdoms of the world. And the answer of Jesus has been ever, * Ask 
not of times, but watch for the duties which the Spirit shall disclose, and do 
them in their order, and power shall go with you.' There is the sole power 
for the social regeneration of man, in the Lord Christ descending into up- 
ward-looking souls. I say not that one civil constitution is as good as 
another ; but evil will creep in tmder any constitution, if Christ be cast out 
from those who under it constitute a state. Bepresentative legislatures and 
elective magistrates will not enact and execute justice, if Christ be not in the 
heart of the people. Liberty, equality, and fraternity, the watchwords of the 
people, mean no good, out of Christ ; for liberty is but animal passion at 
large, equality but the equal chance of brutes in confused scramble, and fra- 
ternity but the association of robber bands. Christ renewing men reforms 
society. The church — the invisible church — must keep or deliver the stato. 
Not that any formal union of church and state is expedient. But church 
and state are always vitally united, — the heart and arm of one organizing 
life; and the limb will wither as soon as it ceases to throb with pulses 
thrown into its arteries from the centre of a vitality replenished from 
God. 

« The call of the Gospel to each soul must ever be. Repent, live anew, live 
to-day, with a new devotion of all thjk being to God, the same now as when 
the Baptizer sent it forth on the breeze of Jordan ; but there has been going 
on since a regeneration of man, to which every one spiritually born has con- 
tributed his strength. And yet to this regeneration the perfect spirit-birth 
of all who live in any community or time is not essential. Long before the 
evil which supports a wrong is eradicated from every individual of a society, 
that wrong will disappear, because a sufficient part will refuse longer to 
uphold it. How soon that sufficient number, spiritually severed from the 
wrong, will exist, we know not : it is one of the times known only to the 
Father, but which may always be hoped for. We know that when life in a 
sufficient number is vrithdrawn from an evil doctrine, custom, or institution, 
it must die. Those who separate themselves from it, being on truth's side, 
have a weight disproportioned to their numbers. Each is a power working 
with and worked by God. They mould opinion, feeling, taste, even where 
they do not change the heart. This is moral civilization. He who, begot- 
ten of God, was bom a Saviour into our human life, is its efficient cause ; 
the deliverer from evil, bruising in the most vital part the serpent coiling 
around the form of humanity. 

15* 
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•« IV. The incarnation of a Divine Word, to communicate large measures 
of the Holy Spirit to the human family, was a demonstration of supernatural 
grace. It stands in the centre of all the Divine Providence, and stands out 
from it, supernatural in its method, and special in its intent. It was costly 
to the Divine mind and heart. It involved necessarily a sacrifice of the 
Mediator ; and this involved a sacrifice on the part of the Father, of whom 
he was the voice and image. In the fact of that sacrifice resides the chief 
power to convince the world of sin, and to prepare man's heart for the renew- 
ing contact of the Divine Spirit. It was not substituted punishment. It 
was sacrifice inevitably incident to a Divine mediatorship. It was essential 
to God's expression of himself, to bringing on earth the Gospel of truth and 
forgiveness. The person who should institute this redemption by a life on 
earth must unite in himself perfectly the Divine and the human. The Father 
must dwell in him ; how, we know not ; but it is a rational conception that 
the Father should dwell in him, so that he and the Father should be one in 
the impression made on man ; so that his word and act should be his own, 
and yet should exactly express God, and as fully as God can be expressed to 
finite apprehension. He must also be truly human ; in human form, and 
with susceptibility to human feeling. The Divine fulness in him must make 
him, not more impassive, but more alive to the proper impressions of things. 
It must be an inlet of vast joy. It must be an inlet of vast suffering. This 
was the fact. The marvel of the evangels is the blending in him of the 
supernatural and the human with the perfection of which the prototype must 
have been a real person, and which puts the question of the mythical ori- 
gin of what is peculiar to them almost out of the pale of argument ; for the 
conception of it seems impossible to any mind but that which conceived it 
before the world was. A sinless man, who, let me ask, would suffer from 
proximity to human sin and collision with it, like him whose immaculate 
nature reached into the depths of the indwelling Father ? In the form of 
God, he could not jealously assert his Divine dignity, nor selfishly claim any 
exemption from the stroke of evQ : he must rather, as it were, empty him- 
self of divinity, that the suffering of a genuinely human condition might 
come in upon him. He wielded a Divine power over nature and man ; yet, 
at Cana, he would perform his first miracle with no alacrity, but with reluc- 
tance, resisting a mother's importunity, unwilling to hasten the hour when 
that mother, with pierced soul, should stand in the shadow of the redeeming 
cross. And, at Bethany, he wrought his last and greatest miracle, forecast- 
ing the hour it expedited, — wrought it in no elation of mind, but in the 
spirit of sacrifice, and in such sadness of soul that a few words of appeal to his 
affections and his help caused him to groan and weep. The fulness of God in 
him made more vast and deep his longing for holy, human sympathy ; yet he 
stood at that grave of Lazarus in lonely grandeur, too high for any but the 
Almighty to reach, and too deep for any but infinite love to fathom ; and, in 
his conscious want of sympathy, there rushed in upon him a feeling of the 
trials and darkness of man such as never had come into any breast. He who 
should bring a redeeming power down to mankind, — who should become 
man's hope, his object of contemplation, his standard of truth, his leader for 
all generations, the trust of his weak heart, and its uplifter to a forgiving 
God, — must be, on the one side, a representative of human life victorious 
and pure,; and on the other, the representative of God to men, — Son of man 
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and Son of God, a special and beautiful creation. Through his celestial spi-? 
rit and his divine insight, he must be capable of unfathomable suffering, and 
sink in Gethsemane under an agony which has amazed the world with its 
mystery. Should God decree that incarnation? Should God expose an 
immaculate soul, his beloved Son, to the stroke of evil ? 

'* The tone of the introduction of the Gospels, the tone of amazing expecta- 
tion, and of wonder at the Divine grace, as if the destiny of our race hung 
upon that moment, is a fit prelude to the sequel. * Unto you is bom this 
day a Saviour.' It was a crisis in man's history. There was need of a being, 
who, under the forms of a human presence and condition, should manifest 
God ; who should draw men's minds to himself with a new veneration, and 
give them higher thoughts of Divine pity and Divine purity. There was 
need of interposition, as we express it. Not that a point of time had arrived 
in history unforeseen by Divine prescience, an emergency to be suddenly 
provided for. Not that the order of the universe so far had failed, and some- 
thing originally forgotten must be appended as supplementary. The provi- 
sion for the crisis was a part of the eternal order. It was the predestined 
complement of the creation up to that point. We may call the fulfilment of 
this provision an interposition, to give it a proper relief on the plane of Di- 
vine operations, to express the speciality of the Divine purpose in adapting it 
to its place in the Divine order. Why God chose to create a race with 
spiritual faculties, yet to grope so long in a dim apprehension of their objects, 
and at length to reveal those objects fully in one person, — why he so slowly 
pushes this lamp of truth into the dense pagan darkness, — is one of the 
secrets of his incommunicable being. But the actual method of the Divine 
procedure we see and know. It is unfolded 'in the history of the world, 
which may be looked at as the history of God's thought. . That procedure and 
that thought we think and speak of in human modes of conception and in 
forms of human language. God has addressed in history, and especially in 
Christ, our human modes of thinking and feeling, to convey to us some por- 
tion of his thought and character, which is otherwise incommunicable. And, 
as we humanly apprehend the matter, there was need of interposition, of a 
way in which Divine love should make itself more felt in sinful human 
hearts, and of a life adequate to represent Divine truth to man. That love 
and that truth must be embodied in the purest person. And that person 
must fall a victim to human cruelty. For divine truth could not be incar- 
nated on the stage of human action, without coming into confiict with sin. 
That confiict was indispensable also, because the Divine mercy, or spirit o f 
sacrifice in God, to be imaged to all the generations of men in that person's 
love, could find such expression as the case needed, only by meeting contumely 
and death at the hands of the spirit of evil. Should such a person be sent } 
Thus we may humanly represent the matter as a question of the Divine mind 
to itself. And, in the eternal thought, there was no other way of communi- 
cation between the wandering child and the Father's feeling. This way God 
chose, because it alone satisfied his perfection. Thus, we may say, Christ 
alone satisfied God's hatred of sin, and his holy nature ; Christ alone expressed 
the yearning of the Divine heart. God spared not his beloved Son. This is 
a form of human speech and human conception. But it states a fact in pro- 
vidence and history ; and a fact which is a standing revelation of something — 
the spirit of sacrifice — in the Divine character, incommunicable in all other 
modes. 
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. '* There was a crisis in the history of our race at Jesus's birth. Man had 
not the sufficient, all-reconciling truth ; and he could not work his way to it 
alone. The < word made flesh ' was the demonstration of that truth ; Christ 
crucified was the price of it. I see little danger of exaggerating the world's 
debt to the Gospel as a medium of religious truth. We can scarcely imagine 
that debt. It is very difficult to conceive of ourselves as so destitute in this 
respect as were our ancestors in Britain and on the continent of Europe at 
the introduction of Christianity among them ; or, to take a different case, as 
destitute as were the contetiiporaries of Tacitus and Cicero, in the palmy 
period of Roman culture. It is easier to see how unworthy we are of this 
light of the world, than to show what would be our condition now, without 
the incarnation and its fruits. I see no probability that natural and moral 
science would have given us the essential truth. Even if natural science 
could have taught the people the unity of the creative power, it alone could 
not have taught a spiritual Providence, nor made the belief of immortality 
an elevated and efficient conviction. And moral science would not have kept 
pace with natural ; for it had not the requisite facts. The natural world is a 
perfect embodiment of the laws of natural science, and stimulates and guides 
the faculties adapted to know them. But human life was not an embodi- 
ment of the Divine truth. No life, imtil Jesus lived and suffered, offered a 
perfect object to man's spiritual faculties. In ancient literature, there is no 
recorded sentiment, no strain of conversation, which ris^s to the level of the 
Evangelist's doctrine of a spiritual Father, or Paul's bold lyric announcement 
of the resurrection. Why was it } Because Christ embodied these truths in 
himself, and brought them to man's spiritual perception. If that accom- 
plished Koman, who, in the midst of public affairs, found time for philosophy, 
had sat with the band around the paschal board, and had asked, * Show us 
the Father, — tell us whither thou goest,' Christ could have answered him 
only as he answered Philip and Thomas, * I am the way,' — < He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father.' And, if Cicero had communed with Jesus 
personally in his ministry, had seen him suffer on the cross, and then had 
pondered the words and deeds of that One, and, by the touch of that spiritual 
power, his intuitional faculties had been waked, a new object would have 
been presented to his thought and love ; Christ would have stood forth to his 
anointed vision a representation of Infinite Holiness and Love ; and that new 
object would have shed on every relation and act, and on the issues of things, 
a light for which he longed. Conviction of sin would have crucified vanity. 
Love would have widened into more than Boman patriotism. Humanity 
would have superseded glory. Loose thoughts of providential powers would 
have concentrated into the burning thought of Gk)d as a benign and holy 
Father, and of himself as a child, sustaining, through love and duty, a rela- 
tion to that Father, of which only eternity could fulfil the obligations and 
hopes. Thus the mortal gulf would have been spanned by a spiritual arch, 
and the unseen Divine hand felt extended for him to grasp and hold by as he 
walked through the shadow of death. 

" It was not Jesus's speech only which taught man Divine truth, not his 
outward miracles alone which proved it, not his resurrection alone, but all 
together, all that he was. The life and sacrifice which he wrought, through 
a human body, lifted the Divine character and human destiny into the 
world's view. They made this character, this destiny, objective, and thus 
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informing and quickening to man. They still do this. And it is the office 
of the church and the ministry to give prolonged effect to this mediation ; to 
repeat, in ritual and in speech, this voice of Jesus out of the Divine heart, 
beseeching the sinner to be reconciled to God. Therefore neither mountain 
nor ocean, no aspect of nature, — no crystal palace, or monumental pile, or 
victorious battle-field, or eloquence in high debate at the organizing of a 
nation's life, — no work, act, or art of man, — is the token of any thing so 
grand and affecting as that of which the lowliest Christian temple is the 
symbol. It stands in the busy street, where men are hurrying to and fro on 
the errands of human interest ; amidst clustering homes, where birth and 
and death come, and sin and change are felt, to remind them of a God to be 
hoped in, and a mercy to be prayed and hoped for. There is no work which 
reaches to the height and depth of the preacher's, — that of him who is an 
ambassador to men in Christ's stead. Such an ambassador we ordain to-day. 
He is to be the tongue of the Incarnation, the medium by whom the Com- 
forter will come and bring earth's child and heaven's Father together. If 
he have felt the proper power of the Word made flesh, that power will go 
out on his word ; for the Son of God will be with such preachers until time 
shall be no more. Let him never attempt to reduce the Gospel to a mere 
result of the operation of natural laws. Let him preach the supernatural 
grace. Let him preach Christ, with whom the Father was one. 

" And let him preach, and let others reverently hear, of the Christ who 
was not ashamed to call men his brethren. Our subject suggests one or two 
thoughts of general admonition. Honor all men for Christ's sake. Honor 
man, in however darkened or fallen a condition, for the sake of him who, 
being in the form of God, came in the form and condition of man. Honor 
every being who wears that himian form which Christ wore. Its glory may 
be eclipsed by the brutalizing effect of sin ; its power of expression may be 
unillumined, lost under a rayless and torpid spirit ; its shape may be bowed 
by hardship and oppression : but honor it as human ; honor it as capable of 
being transformed by an awakened and redeemed soul ; honor it as of the 
same human type with the body which Jesus glorified with obedience and 
suffering, and through which he represented the merciful Father to earth's 
child. It stamps its possessor as human, as born with the germs of spiritual 
capacity, as a subject for redeeming love. The Gospel is the pledge of man's 
emancipation from legalized despotism and abuse, by showing that all who 
wear the human form are brethren of the Mediator, the man Christ Jesus. 
While some students of the Scriptures have sought to lend to the doctrine of 
property in man the sanction of the supernatural Word, some students of 
Nature pretend to show her stamp of chattelhood on the form of certain 
varieties or races of the human family. Let the question come. But remem- 
ber, it is no question about varieties of race, neither is it a question about 
the strict unity of human parentage. It is a question about what is human. 
A brute we cannot punish for human crimes. We cannot demand of him 
human duties, nor pray for the forgiveness of sin for a chattel, existing for 
the will, profit, and servile pleasure of a human owner. In spite of cavils, 
there is a human form. And whoever wears it can be no subject of owner- 
ship : he is capable of redemption and sanctlfication ; and, corresponding to 
human duties, he may demand unimpaired human relations. Meanwhile, in 
the discussion, let the church be careful what doctrine she countenances. 
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It is as great a heresy to deny Christ's humanity and its consequences, as to 
deny his Divinity and its consequences. The denial of the first makes the 
last a nullity. It is putting the Son of God on the slave-cross again. The 
mediatorship has two parts. The redemption, the disenthralment, the ele- 
vation, of every variety and grade of human beings, is involved in the just 
honor of God's dear Son. 

** Again, honor woman for Christ's sake, who was bom of woman, that 
you may be led to honor her fitly for her own sake. Honor the maternal 
office. For the sake of Mary, the mother of the Redeemer, let the mother's 
appeal be eternally sacred to man. And ye, who are happy to-day in the 
joy of gratified affections, think of all the domestic happiness you owe to 
Mary's Son. Repay the obligation by seeking to honor, to elevate in real 
dignity, your own sex. Keep your ear ever open to the wife's and mother's 
wrongs. Besiege the sterner sex, beseech Heaven, for the reform or destruc- 
tion of all laws, customs, doctrines, tyrannies, oppressions, under whatever 
name, in your own land or other lands, which dishonor sacred relations, 
which despoil the mother of the best part of her trust and joy. It is a wife's 
and mother's and sister's voice which has sent its plea against the violation 
of the most sacred rights, into so many kindreds and tongues of humanity. 
It was the remonstrance of woman's heart, against cruelties heaped upon her 
sisters as well as upon man. Honor to genius doubly consecrated by the 
spirit of Mary's Son and by the spirit of Mary's maternity. Yes, honor 
woman. But rebuke for those who dishonor her. For him who denies her 
the best culture of her powers, who contemns her peculiar offices, relations, 
and graces ; for him who thinks woman made only for dalliance and a toy ; 
for him who puts on airs, and hopes to atone for his want of manliness by 
ridiculing his sister's sisters ; for the worldling, whose heart, withered in the 
arid atmosphere of policy and calculation, feels nothing for her wrongs, — the 
Incarnation has no blessing. He is a shame to his race. He is a living, 
walking insult to him who was born of woman at Bethlehem. 

** Honor the child for the Christ-child's sake. Honor it by Christian cul- 
ture, by tempting forth its spirit to Christian deeds and aspiration. Honor 
childhood in rags and ignorance, for the jewel which the rough casket in- 
closes. Honor the neglected child, the child with perverse habits, the 
profane little boy» the rude little girl ; respect their better nature, and teach 
them to respect it in their words and actions. 

« Finally, in these and all ways, honor the Redeemer himself. Honor him 
by professing him before men, and by standing fast, through every conflict, 
in defence of his truth and his divine principles. Honor him by laying down 
your unbelief and sin at the foot of his cross of love. It is not a human 
voice only that calls you to be reconciled to God : it is the Holy Spirit's 
voice, it is the call of the Father through the Incarnate Word. See that ye 
despise not him that speaketh." 

Dr. Lothrop's Election Sermon has been published. The sub- 
ject is, " The Relation of Christianity to the Civil Government," 
— as appropriate as could be. A considerable part of the discus- 
sion is occupied with a defence of the right of government to 
compel obedience to its statutes by the extreme application of 
physical force. The following passage is the nut of the sermon : — 
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<< And verily religion and politics do seem, now-a-days, to be as thoroughly 
divorced as the most unprincipled and profligate could desire. In other de- 
partments of life, — commercial, industrial, professional, social, and domestic, 
— men demand of each other integrity, honesty, purity, high principles, and a 
fidr, unsullied name ; and they put beyond the pale of their confidence and 
their social sympathy every one who shows himself to be destitute of these 
qualities. But, in political life, a man may disregard all these noble attributes 
of character, — retract or deny to-day the words he uttered yesterday, trample 
now upon principles and objects for which he was once ready to be a hero apd 
a martyr ; and, instead of a bar to his success, the chances are that it will be a 
recommendation to popular favor, and secure him offices and honors, which 
consistency that is not like the cameleon, and integrity that cannot imitate 
the fox, could never gain. 

« And this, which finds its sad illustration in our own times, is in fact the 
lesson of all history. Everywhere, under all forms of government, political 
life seems to have been more corrupting and demoralizing than any other legi- 
timate department of human action. I know of no necessary reason why it 
should be so. But this is dear : tiie great thing which Christian governments 
need is a moral, political regeneration ; a conversion to the politics of the New 
Testament, the politics of justice, integrity, purity ; an application to political 
and legislative action of the great ideas and principles of Christian morality, — 
principles as applicable and as strongly demanded there as in commercial, 
mechanical, professional action. 

«« The pressing need in all Christian governments, and in our own, perhaps, 
as much as in any, is not great men, — there is talent enough everywhere, 
and at all times, though there may be intervals in which no intellectual giant 
appears upon the stage of public affidrs, — not great men, but good men ; 
honest, right-minded, pure-minded men, who will not carry selfishness and 
venality into the public counsels, nor disregard that integrity and individual 
independence of thought and action which make a man respectable and useful 
in private life ; men whom office has to seek, not those who seek office ; men 
who make office respectable, not those who must derive their chief respectabi- 
lity from their office ; — not men who are ambitious and greedy of power, but 
men to whom the great trust of power may be safely confided ; because they 
will use that trust, not for selfish ends, and purely party purposes, but dis- 
charge it for the general good, upon principles of benevolence and integrity, in 
the spirit of an enlarged, catholic. Christian patriotism. 

*' < Religion nothing to do with poUtics.' If by this it be meant, that, in a 
Christian State, no form of Christian faith should subject its members to the 
ban of a political proscription, I admit it, and hope that the government and 
people of this coimtry will long admit it also, and have the wisdom and the 
good sense to act upon it. But, if it be meant that reUgion should have no 
influence upon politics, upon political measures and legislative action, I deny 
it. The Bible denies it. It is the declaration of God's Word, that « righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation.' < The nation or the kingdom that will not serve God 
shall perish,' says the prophet. All the history of the past, and the very ruins 
of nations, over whose crumbled monuments the sweeping winds give a mourn- 
ful echo of the prophetic warning, bear a melandioly but imimpeachable 
testimony to the truth of the dedaration. 

<« ( The pulpit must not meddle with politics.' If by this it be meant that 
the minister must not be a political partisan in the pulpit, or an active^ zealous 
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politician and office-seeker out of it, I admit it, and hold such clerical politi- 
cians in no very profound respect. But, if it be meant that the pulpit and 
the minister are to be shut out from aU cognizance of public events, of mea- 
sures and interests of an important political or national character, I deny it. 
The pulpit may meddle with every thing that concerns the glory of God and 
the good of man, if it touch it in a Christian spirit and temper, and be guided, 
in its choice of time, place, and manner of speaking, by a simple desire to do 
good, — and by no other motive. A minister may not divert the sabbath from 
its sacred purposes, nor make the temple of worship an arena for angry discus- 
sions, nor indulge in pride, hatred, bitterness, wrath, and evil speaking, under 
the names of reUgion, philanthropy, and a zeal for truth and right. Bather 
should it be his office to soothe and enlighten the mind, not to irritate the 
passions, and thereby blind and mislead the judgment. It should be his office 
to unite, not to separate, human hearts ; to pacify, not to inflame ; and to im- 
press upon all men, of all parties, * that the Lord reigneth, be the people never 
so impatient, — that he sitteth between the cherubim, be the earth never so 
unqiuet.' " 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery^ 1855. Gould & Lincoln. — The 
several numbers of this valuable year-book have been noticed and 
commended in our pages. The design is to collect and present 
together, in uniform volumes, the whole body of information rela- 
ting to subjects of science and art, brought to light from year to 
year ; with accounts of the proceedings of scientific associations, 
a catalogue of scientific publications, obituaries of scientific men, 
a list of patents, &c., &c. The editor, David A. Wells, had, at 
the outset, the vouchers of eminent scholars, certifying to his fit- 
ness for so important and arduous a work. His successive publi- 
cations have since rendered him independent of all certificates, 
and proved him competent to master all the difficulties in his 
way. 

A Treatise on English Punctuation. By John "Wilson. Pub- 
lished by John Wilson & Son, 22, School Street. — This is the 
third edition of a work which of itself would entitle the author 
to the respect and gratitude of every scholar. Mr. Wilson, among 
many other studies which are commonly considered of a higher 
mark, has found time, through many years, to thoroughly investi- 
gate and arrange the whole science of punctuation. By simple 
rules, an orderly method, clear explanations, and abundant exam- 
ples, he has made the subject plain to every attentive mind. His 
volume, much enlarged in the present edition, is equally important 
to the printer, proof-reader, author, and well-educated letter-writer 
of either sex. Whenever our educational system shall have com- 
pleted its reforms, and substituted practical for unpractical studies, 
Ida treatise will be made a text-book in all English schools. 
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LECTURES ON PALESTINE. — No. 3. 

XOUMT HBBICON AND ITS NBIGHBOBHOOD. 

Mount Hbrmon is mentioned in the fifth book of Moses (Deut 
iii. 8 ; iy. 48) as the northern limit of the conquests of Israel in 
the land of the Amorites. In the wiirs of Joshua, the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad received ''all Mount Hermon" as their share 
of the subjugate region. More than one of the Psalms alludes 
to this mountain, to its dews, to its place and stature. Some con« 
fusion concerning the reference to its ''dews" is caused, indeed, 
by the application of its name to a smaller hill, south of the Sea 
of Galilee; and the comparison seems more appropriate in the 
case of this latter. It is coupled with " Tabor " in another place ; 
and the position of " little Hermon '' makes the union of the two, 
in the Hebrew song, very natural. As early as the time of 
Jerome, the Hermon of the Psalms was considered to be the Her- 
mon of the plains of Esdraelon. The latest authorities reject the 
tradition of the monks, and restore to the great mountain which 
finishes the chain of Antilibanus all the honors of the name of 
Hermon. 

This noble mountain is the chief landmark of Palestine. It can 
be seen for miles, from every part of the country. It is visible 
firom the summit of Carmel, from the plain of Jericho, and from 
the hills around Jerusalem. Jesus, in the summer-morning walks 
of his childhood, must have often looked off, from the cliffs above 
VOL. xin. Id 
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Nazareth, upon the great snowy cone which breaks the sunrise 
far in the north-east. Paul, journeying to Damascus, must have 
had, all along his way, the excitement of its stern beauty to nerve 
his desperate purpose. Herod the Great built his northern capi- 
tal under its shadow. And around its base are still cities of 
refuge, as there have been for twenty centuries. The fountains 
of the sacred river break from its sides. It stands sentinel at the 
head of that valley which holds the lake of Galilee, the stream of 
Jordan, and the sea of Sodom. 

The Arabic name of the snowy mountain is " Jebel-es-Sheikh.'* 
Why it should have received this name — whether on account of its 
commanding position, making it among other mountains what a 
Sheikh is among his retainers, or because some distinguished 
native ruler lived or was buried there — cannot be decided. In 
height, it is more than eleven thousand feet above the sea-level, 
nearly equal to the Jungfrau or Mont Blanc. On its northern 
side, it is joined to the range of Antilibanus, though vastly higher 
than any other summit of the range. On the southern side, it 
divides, sending out two spurs, like a fork, to the east and west, 
between which are enclosed the marshes and waters of Merom. 
In the eastern spur, which is called Mount ^^Heish," are the 
towns of Banias and Bethsaida, with very numerous ruins of 
ancient cities and temples. In the western spur, the sacred Jew- 
ish town of Saphet overlooks, from its lofty site, the province of 
Galilee. Directly at the foot of the mountain, near the modem 
village of Tell el Kadi, where the principal source of the Jordan 
bursts from the rock, was the place of the old city ** Dan,'* cou- 
pled in the Hebrew story, and in modern proverbial speech^ with 
" Beersheba," to signify completeness. Through a narrow val- 
ley, almost a ravine, the rushing river of Hasbeya may be fol- 
lowed up to the town of the same name, famous both in the Druse 
and Christian history of Syria, which stands on the mountain-side, 
just where the crags of rock begin to baffle the husbandman's 
skill. 

The fountain of Hasbeya is the northernmost source of the 
waters of Palestine. It springs directly from the ground, in such 
volume as to form at once a considerable stream, which the fanci- 
ful masonry of ancient ages has turned to a cascade. It becomes, 
after running a few rods, large enough to be crossed by an arched 
bridge; and a few miles below, after receiving the melting snows 
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from the mountain, its waters are broad enough and deep enough 
to be called a river. The situation of the town just above it is 
exceedingly picturesque. A tall, solitary tninaret, from which 
now the muezzin no longer cries, shoots up from the midst of 
white domes and low towers, which stand in relief from the side 
of the mountain. On the open lawn before the village, groups of 
soldiers with their caparisoned horses, and Bedouins with their 
laden camels, lounge the day away. A few trees — cypresses 
above the graves, and planes around the fountain — soften the 
ruggedness of the landscape ; and the rush of the waters disturbs 
what would otherwise be a deathlike stillness. In the town, there 
are no longer any resident Moslems. A few come for purposes 
of trade, and occasionally a Pasha stops here on his way to Da- 
mascus, or a tax-gatherer seeks the proportion of "miri'* due to 
the Porte. Of the five thousand inhabitants, three-fifths are 
Druses and the remainder are Christians, mostly of the Greek 
Catholic Church. Here there is a Protestant Church, the origin 
of which is somewhat singular. A missionary, on his way to 
Damascus, chanced to preach there, and so awakened the curiosity 
of some intelligent men who heard him, that they procured copies 
of the Scriptures, defied government prohibitions, secured at last 
a sort of toleration, and have now, after the lapse of a score of 
years, a church of two hundred members. The favor extended 
to them is shared by the American missionaries, who have also 
bere one of their stations, and a small society of about thirty con- 
certs. Hasbeya is probably the only place in the East where a 
Protestant movement has gone on spontaneously, unaided by 
foreign contributions. The people of themselves accomplished in 
a few months as much as the English and American Boards in as 
many years. -* 

Banias, which lies at the foot of Mount Hermon on the south- 
east, though now a decayed and dilapidated town, with an indo- 
lent and wretched population, has, to a Christian traveller, more 
historical interest than Hasbeya. Here is the fountain which has 
been always regarded by Christians as the beginning of the Jor- 
dan. It issues from a fissure in the rock, at the extremity of a 
small grotto, spouting up with a force and a grace which the arti- 
ficial fountains of Europe hardly excel. Both the grotto and the 
rock above it seem to have been visited as a shrine from the ear- 
liest ages. The modern name of the town is a corruption of the 
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title which indicated the heathen worship of the grotto. When 
Josephus wrote, Pan, the sylvan god, had fixed the name of this 
locality, his rites weife celebrated in the grove by the banks of the 
stream, and his altars were carved on the face of the cliff. I saw, 
on a tablet in one of the niches, a mutilated Greek inscription, 
with the words on it, ** Upei>c ^«w liavof/' " Priest of the god Pan," 
which seems to have been the signature of a longer dedication of 
the altar, and the statue which once stood above it, to some great 
man of that day, perhaps to the emperor. No less than four of 
such niches — one of them in the grotto, and the rest on the flat 
surface of the rock — are still to be counted. 

This '' Panium" seems not to have lost its sanctity when the 
Pagan yielded to the Christian worship, and this in turn to the 
Moslem. In the early Christian ages, there was a convent here 
to St. George, the patron saint of the East; in the construction of 
which, the ruins of the temple which Herod the Great built in 
honor of Augustus were turned to sacred uses. The successor to 
this is a small mosque, on the top of the rock, where Mahometan 
travellers, on their way from Damascus to Jerusalem, return their 
thanks to Allah, when they have taken their first draught of the 
" holy water ; " for such pious Moslems consider the Jordan to be. 
It is a curious fact, that the sacred places of the Hebrews, and, to 
some extent, of the Christians, are as reverently regarded by the 
followers of the Prophet as by the credulous pilgrims who make 
journeys over sea and land to touch and adore them. The Moslems 
claim the sole right to guard the tombs of the Jewish prophets. 
They know, and they keep unprofaned, the tomb of Moses, whose 
burial-place the writer in the Pentateuch declares to be unknown. 
The tomb of David is their mosque on Mount Zion. The tomb 
of Samuel crowns the point of the highest hill of Jmdea, which no 
Christian feet may stand upon. The spot of the Saviour's ascen- 
sion is marked by a slender minaret, from the balcony of which 
the summons to prayer is daily given. When a pious Turk 
descends to the spring which Elisha purified, or to the ford in the 
Jordan where Jesus was baptized, or to the well where Mary 
once filled her jars, he fails not to drink of the sacred water. 
And here, at the spurce of the Jordan, he has adopted even that 
valiant knight of the cross, whose conflicts with the arch-fiend 
are symbolized in a thousand Christian chapels, and pays his quiet 
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worship to "Nebi Khouder," which is, being translated, "the 
prophet George." 

The inhabitants here believe, and indeed Josephus mentions the 
theory as current in his days, that the fountain of Banias gets its 
waters from the Lake Phiala, which is a beautiful basin in the 
mountains, some half-dozen miles to the south-east of the town. 
They tell of experiments made to prove this ; how a ball of wood, 
flung into the lake, appeared, after a considerable time, at the 
mouth of the fountain ; but this is undoubtedly another version of 
Josephus's story, that the tetrarch Philip had chaff thrown into 
the waters of the lake, which was discovered again at the grotto. 
The theory gains plausibility from the force with which the water 
breaks forth, greater than that which is usual in simple springs, 
and such as might be caused by the pressure of a reservoh:, at a 
height some hundred feet above. It would be pleasant to adopt 
such a theory, to believe that the flow of the Jordan were supplied 
from a source so lofty, sb pure, and so perentiial, so perfect in its 
rounded form, and so undisturbed in its placid stillness. . Its 
shining, transparent disk is the last beautiftd thing that the tra- 
veller sees from the summit of the ridge which divides the land 
of the Scriptures from the land of the Arabian romance ; and it 
sends to his memory all the sacred legends which he has Mowed 
through the valley of the river, and by the Galilean Sea, — the 
miracles, the parables, the calling of the disciples, the traditions 
1i ages of monastic piety and of ages of pilgrim enthusiasm. The 
sun, which has risen for him across the same waters above Mount 
Nebo and the hills of the Gadarenes, throws back its last gleam 
from the surface of this Lake Phiala. 

The town of Banias first comes into historical notice in the 
reign of Herod the Great. It received from him, or from his 
successor Philip the Tetrarch, the name of Caesarea, in compli- 
ment to the Roman emperor. The district around it shared this 
general name, and to this district our Saviour's ministry extended. 
Here he had that memorable conversation with Peter and the dis- 
ciples, which is claimed as the divine foundation of the Church of 
Rome. Before the destruction of Jerusalem, Csesarea Philippi 
had become one of the chief cities of the Holy Land. The empe- 
rors &vored it Its romantic situation made it a delightful sum- 
mer retreat; at once safe, salubrious, and convenient for sports of 
the field and the forest. King Agrippa flattered his imperial 

16* 
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master by changing the name of the enlarged city to Neronias. 
Vespasian, on his expedition to Judea, changed his quarters from 
Csesarea of the shore to Csesarea of the hills, and was there, with 
his whole army, refreshed and feasted for twenty days by the 
same Jewish parasite ruler. Titus, victor at Jerusalem, chose 
the northern capital of the land for the celebration of his triumph ; 
and the sports which he here allowed stain with cruelty the fame 
of his clemency. The captive Jews were made to fight with wild 
beasts, and, when these were wanting, to fight with each other ; 
and, in that way, great numbers were murdered. After the 
departure of the Jews, the city became soon a Christian possession ; 
resumed its ancient name ; grew to the station of a bishopric ; 
was represented in the famous Council of Nice, where the Arian 
£dth was voted heretical, and the equally important Council of 
Chalcedon, where the doctrine of Christ's double nature was 
voted orthodox; and was an early prize of the Arabic inva- 
sion. 

How the Saracens regarded Banias is seen in the magnificent 
ruin which covers the crest of the hill, just east of the town. 
This great castle has a circumference of more than a mile ; its 
walls are ten feet in thickness ; round towers at intervals flank 
and adorn its sides ; in the area are ruins of barracks, houses, 
wells, and all the appliances of a huge citadel. Its position seems 
as impregnable as that of Quebec or Gibraltar; and every point 
which nature had left undefended seems to have been cared for hf" 
art Yet the army of the Crusaders found means to possess it. 
Their arms and their gold together procured them entrance ; ai^, 
though repeatedly driven off by the Moslems, they kept substan- 
tial hold of it for a period of more than thirty years, until the 
warlike Damascus Sultan, Nouvaddin, finally expelled them. In 
the later crusades, the Christians succeeded more than once in 
entering the city, but were not able again to reach or pass the 
castle-gate. Now the enclosure is visited only by an occasional 
passing traveller, who has patience to climb the long rocky path, 
and by the shepherds of the mountain, who gather their flocks by 
night into the ruined stables and chambers. From the western 
wall, there is a glorious prospect of the mountains of Galilee and 
the valley of the Upper Jordan. 

Marks of the former greatness of Csesarea lie scattered about 
among the houses of the modern village. Huge blocks of granite, 
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the bases of arched bridges across the stream, fallen columns,% 
firagments of walls, bits of marble, here and there portions of the 
symmetric ancient pavement, tell what the city was in the days 
of its pride. Now the remnant of its scanty population, in all 
not more than a thousand, wait upon the pleasure of the Gover- 
nor of Hasbeya, and carry on, with that town, a pitiful trade in 
the products of the soil. A few- are Christians of the lowest 
class ; but most remain true to the Moslem &ith, in spite of their 
frequent intercourse with Franks, who rest here usually for a 
little while, on their way to Damascus. 

About four miles west of Banias is another fountain, spring- 
ing directly from the plain, which bears the name of ''Tell el 
Kadi." Two streams here join themselves together, and break 
through a thicket of bushes in a rivulet forty feet wide. The 
force and volume of the waters is such that travellers are com- 
pelled to pass around their source, and not attempt to ford them. 
Here is the spot which the Bedouins of the valley mark as the 
beginning of the Jordan. In the neighborhood, there are ruins 
which may have belonged to the ancient cityof "D^n." This 
city is mentioned as early as the time of Abraham. We read 
that he pursued the confederate kings who had carried away cap- 
tive his brother Lot, as far as Dan, and destroyed them on the 
plain toward Damascus. Moses saw this, as the last point beyond 
CQead, when the Lord, from Pisgah, gave him a parting vision of 
fb promised land. In the book of Joshua, we learn that the 
•aoient name of the city was '' Leshem," and that it became Dan 
only when the sons of the tribe of Dan had conquered it ; which 
story is repeated in the book of Judges, calling instead '' Laish," 
as tly primitive name. That the city was conspicuous in the day 
of the Hebrew monarchy is proved by the fact that Jeroboam 
placed in it one of the two golden calves which he caused to be 
made to hinder the people from going to Jerusalem to worship, and 
90 returning in their loyalty to Judea. Several of the prophets 
bring it into their predictions. Some, indeed, — among others 
St Jerome, who was undoubtedly acquainted with the region, 
' — attempt to derive the name of the Jordan from this city, divid- 
ing it into two syllables, " Jor " and " Dan," meaning the river of 
Dan. But this interpretation is arbitrary and fanciful, and with- 
«out value, when one considers that the name Jordan is the same 
as the Hebrew word '' Jarden," which means ''the descending 
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river," or, as some have it, "the river of judgment." Modem 
history takes no account of Dan ; and it seems to have disappeared 
as effectually as the Jewish towns of Galilee, mentioned by our 
Saviour in his prophecy. 

A few miles below the site of Dan, the valley of the Jordan 
widens to an oblong basin, in the centre of which is the Lake 
Houle, which is called by Josephus, " Lake Samochonitis," and, 
in Scripture, " the waters of Merom." One of the greatest of 
Joshua's battles was fought upon the shore of this lake. The 
kings of the Amorites and Hittites and Perizzites and Jebusites 
and Hivites joined here their camp against Israel, with hosts "as 
the sands upon the sea-shore in multitude, and horses and chariots 
very many ; " and here, on the morrow, they were overthrown by 
the Hebrew "people of war." The neighborhood of this lake 
must have always been a place of great resort. Below it is the 
legendary spot of the ford of Jacob, where the patriarch is said to 
have crossed this Jordan on his return from dwelling with Laban 
in Mesopotamia. A substantial stone bridge retains his memory 
in its name ; and robbers wait here to plunder caravans as they 
pass. The soil of the basin, only a small part of which is flowed 
by the waters, is rich and damp. Half of it is marsh, covered by 
a luxuriant growth of reeds and rushes, with pastures of rank 
grass intermingled. The treacherous nature of die ground makes 
it dangerous to approach close to the edge of the lake ; but the 
stories of wild boars and tigers, which are believed to inhabit still 
this junglcj must be taken with great reservations. There is a 
tradition among the natives that this was once a great hunting- 
ground, honored not only with the adventures of Hebrew Nim- 
rods, but with the retinues of Damascus caliphs, in the sea^n of ^ 
sporting. At present, the basin belongs to the tribes of Bedouins, 
whose black tents along the western hillsides are numerous enough 
to be called villages. When a stranger rides by, they take occa- 
sion to display their splendid horsemanship, theur skill with the 
gun and lance, and theur great physical strength. Fortunately, 
they are held in check by the Turkish soldiers, who avail them- 
selves of the rich pasturages to spend in a quiet encampment here 
the usual season of travel. 

The scene on a spring afternoon, in the basin of El Houle, is 
most striking and picturesque. You are shut in, on all sides, by ^ 
a circle of hills ; clothed, on the east, with dark green forests ; on 
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the west with vines and shrubs, climbing on precipices of rock ; 
and, on the north, rising to the great snow-peak of Mount Her- 
mon. Dotting the plain, at intervals, as far as the eye can see, 
are the white tents of the soldiers, with their noble horses feeding 
around them. At the foot of the hills, a few lazy ploughmen are 
urging their awkward buffiiloes, and more awkward instruments, 
through the heavy soil. From a fissure in the north-east comer 
of the valley, a caravan of camels seem to slip down the side of 
the mountain. Veiled Arab women are filling their jars at the 
numerous canals, and balancing them back to the tents. In one 
place, a group of impish children are sporting like insects in the 
sun^ In another, the horsemen are flying over the turf, in their 
perilous race, brandishing their spears in mimic battle. The 
beauty of association lends its aid to the beauty of the hour. In 
the south-east, just above the margin of the Jordan, are the ruins 
of that Bethsaida where the blind man was healed by Jesus, and 
where probably the five thousand were miraculously fed. There, 
the tetrarch JPhilip died and was buried. In the west, on the 
mountain just above you, was Kedesh, familiar in the story of 
Deborah, a city given to the Levites, and assigned as one of the 
six cities of refuge for the criminal fiying from the avenger of 
blood. In the far south-west, high up on the hills of Galilee, is 
gftphet, one of the four Jewish sacred cities, which is supposed to 
^YB given our Saviour the illustration of ''the city upon a hill, 
l^llich cannot be hid," beautiful for situation as Jerusalem, and 
almost as famous in the history of the crusading wars. In this 
valley were the haunts of the Amorites and the Hivites, to whom 
AbrsJiam first, and Joshua after him, gave battle. Here, Naph- 
tali, ''the hind let loose," and the thousands of Manasseh, re- 
ceived their portion. Here were the resting-places of caravans in 
iheir slow journey, of hosts in their march, and of pilgrims in 
ihehr wayfiiring. Here the rulers of the Saviour's day chose 
their most pleasant retreat. Here Paul passed, on his way to his 
conversion. Here, from the sacred mountain whose name is the 
suggestion of brotherly unity, rises the sacred river, in whose 
waters the Saviour of men was consecrate3 to his work. Here, 
as the shepherd divides at evening his sheep from his goats, call- 
ing them back from pasture, is renewed the scene of the patriarch 
at his tent-door. And, as night comes on, the wailing, which 
follows down the wind from the mountain, like the cries of innu- 
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inerable children, seems to fulfil those words of the last of the 
Hebrew prophets, of ''the mountains and heritage" of the wan- 
dering race, " made waste for the dragons of the wilderness." 

c. H. B. 



THE DOMESTIC MISSIONARY. 

** There is no occupation so worthy of an iounortal natoze as to ease ibr the Immortal destiny 

of others." 

Slowly wending his way over rocky footpath or tangled hill- 
side, there might have been seen, early one spring morning, a 
young man, bearing, a ponderous carpet-bag well stored with 
books. The work in which he was about to engage was a new 
one, yet he entered upon it with much zeal, and an earnest desire 
to do good; so he was hopeful even when discouragements seemed 
to darken his prospects. 

While he is crossing the mountain, and threading the forest 
adjacent to the placid lake on his left hand, let us run back a 
little distance, and learn something of the past history of the 
"missionary." 

The earlier years of Heman Norton were passed at home, 
under the fostering and judicious care of pious parents ; and, till. 
he had nearly reached manhood, he shared with his father the 
labors of a &rm. But the earnest entreaties of a mother, who it 
was evident could not long stay with him on earth, caused him to 
leave home to prepare for college, and afterward for the ministry. 

Days were passed in serious thought, and nights in prayer, 
before he could remove the obstacles he felt stood in the way of 
his being a faithful and successful teacher ; but at last the resolve 
was made, and the blessing of his dying mother received, as he 
left for an Eastern college. 

From the moment he consecrated himself to the " work of an 
evangelist," Heman began to labor in the harvest-field of the 
Lord. With his feftow-students he conversed faithfully and 
kindly, urged their attendance upon religious meetings, and at 
all times commended the cross of Christ to his fellow-men. He 
had no enemies ; for his gentleness, meekness, and wisdom with- 
al, were sure safeguards. 
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He bad only been tbree montbs at tbe Tbeological Seminary 
wben tbe sad tidings of bis motber's deatb came to bim. Sbe 
wbo bad been bis best friend and kind counsellor ^as now a glo- 
rified spirit in beayen. Her voice was busbed for ever ; but its 
echoes could never cease to be beard in bis soul. Among stran- 
gers, wbo, wbile tbey pitied, could not fully sympatbize witb bim 
•in bis affliction, bow be longed for tbe love and the prayers of tbe 
absent sorrowing bousebold ! But time, sweet restorer of lost 
comfort, at last smootbed tbe rougb edges of bis bitter grief, and 
he was enabled to continue bis studies witb more earnestness than 
ever. 

Tbe first vacation came. How could Ip spend it witb profit 
to himself and others? There were some needed to go as mis- 
sionaries, to carry books for destitute sabbath schools. There 
were some societies without even these social sabbath gatherings. 
Why not rouse them from their lethargy, and institute them? 
Heaven smiled upon bis desire, and opened the way for him to be 
thus useful ; and, under the auspices of a society which " loves 
and takes care of children," Heman left, on a bright spring 
morning, for new duties and new scenes. 

Let us now return to the young traveller, wbo by this time has 
crossed the bill-top, and descended into the "valley of a happy 
land^" He bad journeyed far, where he beard nought but tbe 
gmtle murmuring of a woodland stream, or the twitter of birds, 
t3i ft bend in the road brought bim in sight of a low, unpainted 
tenement near to tbe dusty road. 

How tbe children peeped at bim through the half-open door 
and broken windows ! Witb what astonishment did they look at 
his black coat and beaver bat, and bow tbey longed to take a peep 
into tbe carpet-bag ! One little girl of seven summers ran out to 
meet bim, and then hastened back to her mother, to beg her to 
leave tbe bread sbe was making to talk to the fine gentleman wbo 
bad brought, she guessed, presents for all the family. And so 
he bad, — gifts from our heavenly Father, even irords of life and 
peace. . 

It was not long before Heman was surrou^ed by " little folks." 
One peeped over bis shoulder to look at tbe pictures in the New 
Testament; another climbed his knee,- two sat upon crickets close 
to his side ; while be contrived (in illustration of the old saying, 
"Where there is a will, there is a way") to find room for the 
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baby, who could only say, '^ papa," in echo to the exclamations 
of delight which fell firom the lips of her brothers and sisters. 

Heman neefl not have looked for any thing but a kind welcome 
from the dwellers upon this lonely lake-side ; for doors opened of 
themselves, apparently, to his mild and serious fiice. But it was 
pleasant to the stranger to meet with cordiality and sympathy 
from those who had lived so long without the gospel, and the- 
blessed influences of regular preaching. Their Sunday meetings 
were only held perhaps once a month, and of course there had 
never been a sabbath school, or books collected for the children; 
and he who stood up as a '^ spiritual guide " to these fronishmg, 
wandering souls, ha#grown to middle age among them, with but 
little education, or preparation for so sacred an office. 

How much was there to be done here ! With what zeal did 
Heman labor for the advancement of Christ's kingdom and the 
salvation of these ignorant people ! Thus did he sow the good 
seed, which, in God's time, brought forth an abundant and pre- 
cious harvest. 

How much happier was our friend, at the end of his vacation, 
for having thus labored for the good of souls, than had he sel- 
fishly passed the hours in gratifying his tastes, or unwisely living 
only for this world ! We are so made, that, to be happy, we 
must be employed, and usefulhf too. How sweet will it be, in 
the world above, if we can meet there even one redeemed soul, 
made blessed through our entreaties and prayers ! What, then, 
must be the joy of the faithful servant of Christ, who can wel- 
coxae to his '' Father's house " many spiritual children ! The 
sentiment of a Christian mother, as she listened for the first time 
to her son's voice from the pulpit, meets with a hearty response 
in many a pious soul : " If I had ten sons, they should all be 
preachers of the blessed gospel." 

" ChUd of God, go forth to labor 
In the cause of Christ your Lord : 
loil in love, in gentle meekness. 
Leaning* on his promised word. 
Let yoar speech, like * dew on Hermon,' 

Gladden all the parched soil : 
Work in faith where duty calls thee; — 
Crowns are vxm by earnest toil." 

« * * 
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INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

Who has not felt, in some periods of life, an ardent desire to 
remodel society? It has seemed that we were eking out such a 
sham existence, our practices being so. at variance with our 
avowed principles, and our whole characters such an impersona- 
tion of the very selfishness we were rebuking in others, that, sick 
at heart, and wearied with our imperfections, in such moments, 
how have we wished to re-organize ourselves and every thing 
about us f Our ears have been long enough pained with hearing 
the narrative of our social, moral, political, and religious evils ; 
and, as if content to acknowledge them, we have sat down 
despairingly, feeling of how little importance our own individual 
movement would be to change the aspect for the better. Now, 
with all deference to the grace of humility, and with all our 
aversion to self-importance which swells our individuality into too 
ponderous proportions, we would venture to ask, If everybody 
reasoned thus, how would the great needed reform be carried 
forward ? 

We will instance the recent state of our financial affiiirs. We 
are told of the disastrous consequences of trade; that the de- 
mands for luxury far exceed all reasonable efforts to gratify them ; 
that our wants are becoming so imperative, and all classes vie so 
elosely with one another in expenditure and show, that bank- 
ruptcy, and evils of a more serious character, are clearly deduced 
fix)m the false position in which multitudes are living. And how 
readily we assent to this conclusion, without feeling the impor- 
tance of taking our stand to resist such an evil ! For example, 
there is the butterfly attire with which we bedeck our persons, or 
those entrusted to our charge ; the display of rich and gorgeous 
furniture with which we fill our dwellings ; the luxurious viands 
upon our tables ; the costly entertainment of our evening parties ; 
in short, the feeling that we are compelled to follow the common 
usages of society : and so, rather than be thought eccentric, we 
plunge into the very excesses to-day which we so condemned but 
yesterday. We lose our individuality in the mass, forgetting, or 
winking out of sight, our own criminality in not maintaining a 
VOL. xui. 17 
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higher stand of Christian character. We flutter in the brocade, 
and yet deprecate the taste of those who cannot confine tbem- 
selyes to domestic manufactures ; we lament that our importers 
should be obliged to send our specie abroad to receive in exchange 
only heaps of silks, embroideries, and broadcloths, and at the 
same time, without a blush, make inquiry for the very articles, 
or patiently await their arrival, hoping to obtain something 
" novel *' and " modem," let it cost what it may. Just so with 
our furniture. Punch truly remarks, we boast of owning our 
furniture, but, in truth, the furniture owns the man. He in- 
stances the &ct of his scrupulous regard for it : he cannot travel 
until it is provided for ; and thus he becomes enslaved to a large 
quantity of tables and chairs. Yet what modem couple would 
think of commencing housekeeping without a display of foreign 
taste? And that exhibition, too, is not generally of the most 
economical and useful, but rather the most expensive and elegant 
that their means, however limited, can possibly afford. We have 
heard it urged, as a matter of expediency, that our times demand 
such an outlay, since thereby one's cr^t is increased ; and so 
the fictitious show is made to count as a positive reality. Is it 
any marvel, then, that we so often hear of embezzlements, forge- 
ries, defrauding, and petty thefts, when the system of living 
under false pretences is so fashionable, nay, more, so necessary, 
as the inexperienced account it ? 

Again, — upon the subject of politics : Why should we be 
shocked at the result of any election ? Does not " Twenty-one " 
deposit his first vote without taking counsel of his seniors? How 
fluently he talks about '' old-fogyism " and '^ the demands of Ihe 
times"! He receives a part of the maxim, ''Young men for 
action," but leaves out the concluding part, *' Old men for coun- 
sel." Indeed, with him, a man is not eligible for office who is 
far above his majority ; and so he spouts loudly at the caucus in 
favor of a change in our public affairs, — all of which is endorsed 
by his neighbors "Twenty-three" and " Twenty-five," who 
consider themselves as really veterans in politics ; and, although 
they may only boast of having paid their poll-tax since their 
freedom, it never occurs to them but those of their craft are just 
as capable of sitting in the halls of representatives or the senate- 
chamber as those whose years of laborious conflict in public life 
have given them a rich experience ; besides that their interests 
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have been so largely at stake as to demand the most consummate 
skill to keep in paying dividend order. Plainly, in our opinion, 
there is too much self-reliance in our young men ; they discard 
too freely the counsel of their fathers, and only ask leave " to 
pull the wires," leaving " our firm," the senior partners, to foot 
the bills. We have seen a great deal of this training — we 
mean an inflated feeling that the young are entitled to the politi- 
cal field, and fairly bound to be on the nominating committees. 
In too many instances, those who hope for election make favor 
with such to secure their votes ; and, could we look behind the 
curtain, we might find many seated at a supper-table, early in 
the morning^ pledging themselves, over an oyster-stew and a 
bottle of champagne, to support certain men, without much 
knowledge of the measutes they will advocate. In a moral point 
of view, here is a great evil. The young man thus educated is 
soon able to advance his sentiments at the caucus-room ; he has a 
waning regard for the wisdom of past leaders ; he is vehement in 
denunciation ; knows exactly how questions should be settled that 
have sorely vexed the most profound statesmen ; and, by and by, 
a kind of deference to his opinion is accorded him; and his 
seniors leave the field in disgust, rather than manfully assert their 
opinion in his presence, and convince him, by fair arguments, 
that, in political action, the most far-sighted policy and unswerv- 
ing integrity to support the interests of the many, calls out the 
most acute wisdom and the closest prudence in action. The great 
moral duty of voters is too often disregarded to serve a party 
fisLCtion; and here we deeply lament there has been too much of 
the time-serving policy among those whom we would gladly hold 
up as examples to our younger friends. The idea of a Christian 
obligation devolving upon every man to take the right side in 
politics is not, we fear, half as much in his thoughts as to take 
the popular side. We know not to what conclusions the new 
movement in politics will arrive, but we feel a disposition to 
caution all parties who gain '^ overwhelming majorities " to be 
faithful to the trusts committed them ; for it is such a danger- 
ous position to feel we have attained absolute sway, that weak, 
i^l humanity needs the strong panoply of a religious guard, 
that asks higher aid, that it may know duty from self-interest, 
and upright policy fix)m political preferences. Mark it when 
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you will, overwhelming majorities almost always immediately 
oommit some indiscretions which deprive them of their boasted 
supremacy. 

Once more: In the religious field, the same sentiments are 
rife. There is ill-judged action, occasioned by party-leaders; 
short-sighted policy, which shows itself to be in no harmony with 
universal truths ; and a spirit of dictation which savors of the 
things of men rather than the things of God. We should do well 
to remember that men's consciences are not taken by storm, and 
that the Christian graces are not grafted upon the tree of com- 
pulsion. We have lamented over some recent acts of exclusive 
bigotry, which has deemed it expedient to prohibit the use of 
churches, that our young men who have taken upon themselves the 
broad cognomen of '^ Christian Union " should not be instructed 
or counselled from theur pulpits. It seems to us, this is indeed 
the culminating point of exclusiveness. We can conceive why, 
with their views of the heresy of other sects, they may prevent 
the promulgators of those views firom occupying their pulpits; 
but it is a new feature to withhold the utterance of the very 
sentiments they advocate from being proclaimed to those whom 
they " respect as gentlemen, but cannot acknowledge as Chris- 
tians." It strikes us, this is not only a discourteous, but an 
illiberal act, without a parallel. Is it forgotten that even our 
blessed Master associated with publicans and sinners ? Not that 
we concede, however, that more of this class belong to our 
denomination than others. God forbid that such should ever be 
the fiict, as it would be a sad libel upon the faith which relies 
upon good works as the result of right belief, but not as the 
ground of acceptance hereafter, as is so often thrown upon us. 
But we would not criminate any particular party for exclusive 
and short-sighted policy. What we intended to set forth in the 
very commencement of this article is every one's individual 
responsibility to be true to his acquaiirtance with duties in a 
financial, political, and religious aspect Let each one feel that 
be or she can do something, and how soon the whole of society 
may be leavened ! Riches will not then be used only as a means 
of self-aggrandizement ; political action will not be an infuriated 
blustering to elect '^ our candidate," because he is our nomination, 
but because he is the best man ; and, above all, religious fanati- 
cism will not close the portals of the church against those it may 
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account as erring brethren. For we shall all feel that so inanj 
infirmities are hanging about ourselves, that we shall only utter 
the petition of the poet : — 

" The mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me." 

H. S. E. 



KATE A TEACHER. 

It was a stormy Sunday ; not simply a rainy, unpleasant day, 
but tempestuous. Kate Greenleaf had not once been absent 
firom her post in the Sunday School, and was unwilling to believe 
it was not possible for her to join her class as usual. She bor- 
rowed her mother's India-rubber galoches (then a rare possession), 
put on her plaid Joseph, which protected her dress entirely, — as 
gowns were not tiben made to sweep the sidewalk, — and bravely 
made a sally. '^ India-rubber overshoes are not such a fine 
thing, after all," said Kate to herself. '' I do not think much of 
them, for my part." Being a world too wide for her little feet, 
they were continually shipping a sea. As no water H)nce in 
could espape, there was soon a gurgling, squashing sound at 
every step ; and at last one shoe came off, and was left sticking 
fast in the mud. As poor Kate was endeavoring to rescue it 
with the tips of her gloved fingers, the wind took advantage of 
her position, and inverted her umbrella. Her misfortunes gave 
much diversion to a passing stripling, who defied the storm in 
his ample camlet cloak and his oilcloth cap. But he presently 
found his own head shelterless; and Kate, safe at her own 
threshold, stood laughing in her turn, to see him splashing 
through the muddy torrent in the gutter, to overtake his floating 
cap. Just as he regained the sidewalk, the heavy yard-gate flew 
open, as if on purpose to knock him down. He just escaped it, 
and passed on unconscious that it had swung within an inch of 
him ; though he looked back on its loud* clap against the fence. 

'' How many dangers almost overtake us, we can never know," 
thought Kate, ^'nor realize at all how much cause we have to 
be grateful." 

Her mother was not surprised at her return. ''But I am 

17» 
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sorry you have taken oflF your things, Kate. Perhaps you and 
the cook together might have managed to fasten the great gate, 
which is flapping, and will be/ruined." 

'^ I can see from the window that the hasp has drawn out the 
staple: so what could we do? My good friend, Mr. (xookin, is 
coming out at his door, I see. When he gets near enough, I will 
beckon him, or call to him. But look ! he has come oyer on 
purpose, with a bit of codline in his hand. I wish he would look 
up at (he window, that we might nod and thank him." 

'^That would not suit him," said her mother, laughing. 
'' Gookin is an odd man. When he does a kindness to any one, 
he is always a little ashamed of it, apparently. He would prefer 
not to be seen doing it. He would growl, if we should mention 
it, and declare he came because it annoyed him to see any thing 
so shiftless and absurd as a gate loose in such a wind." 

'' He means kindly," said Kate; '^ so his surliness of maimer 
is only amusing." ^ 

'' He has softened much since I have known him," said Mrs. 
Greenleaf ; '^ and I ab glad I did not advise Margaret not to 
marry him, as I almost resolved to do." 

" I suppose you thought your advice would not be taken," 
said Kate, laughing. 

'' I am not so sure. But I had really no right to interfere. 
He was an honest, well-meaning man ; and his temper was as 
well known to Margaret as to me. Home influences have im- 
proved it wonderfully. The loss of his fine little son called forth 
all the latent tenderness of his nature, and little Margey finds 
him only too indulgent." 

How beautiful is the ministry of little children ! " exclaimed 
Kate. 

'' But the child must not be spoiled, you know, by their giving 
up to her in every thing. It is time they thought more about 
her training; and you must say something to him on the 
subject." 

** Dear me ! " said Kate, in dismay. 

'^ lie is a sensible man, and you have his confidence." 

" Why, he knows I have the child's welfare at heart," said 
Kate. '< He knows I love the little thing." 

^' Parents must not expect a sabbath-school teacher to do their 
work," said Mrs. Greenlea£ '' Tou cannot even do^your own 
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part with success, if they do not take any pams at all at 
home." 

" Very true," sighed Kate. " How shall I teach her to be 
conscientious, when they let her do just as she has a mind to do, 
right or wrong?" 

'' Before a child's reason is developed, the will of the parent 
should be a sort of external conscience. If the little child is not 
taught to obey the parent's will, I do not see how it is to learn to 
obey the will of God," said Mrs. Greenleaf. '^ There is no must 
in Margery's life." 

" I expect to haVe a struggle with her ere long," said Kate. 
"I never had much authority over her ; and her reverence for 
me abates visibly, now she comes in every day, and sees me 
playmg with John and Pet, and dancing and singing about the 
house, as I cannot help doing. I am surprised every morning 
that she reads her lesson, which she evidently dislikes. ' I wonH ' 
will come soon; and what then? How shall I make her 
do it?" 

'^ Tell her it is right to do it, and she must do it" 

" Of course. And what then 1 " 

" Punish, if necessary." 

^' Dear me ! It cannot be my duty." 

"Yes, it is." 

" Why, mother ! I surely can lay down the office of teacher, 
as to week-day lessons. I assumed it of my own accord." 

" Will it be no injury to her to win this battle? " 

E^te was silent. 

" But I do not mean to dictate to you, my daughter," said Mrs. 
Ghreenleaf, taking a book, in order that Kate might think the 
matter over seriously, instead of arguing on one side of it 

Immediately her mind swung round to the right positi<m. 
The established relation between her and Margey, so important 
under the circumstances, — ought not to be subject to a child's 
caprice. Kate resolved to be patient and faithful and firm and 
persevering. If she allowed herself to be fiunt-hearted when the 
contest began, the shrewd little rebel woi]Jd be sure to know it 

^' But I wish I never had begun with her," she murmured, 
abud. 

" You do not regret becoming one of the sabbath-school teach- 
ers? I hope not." 
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" Why, no — oh, no ! I am always glad, unless when I firsl 
wake on a Sunday morning, and feel what an incompetent, feeble 
laborer I am. Then I think about my class with a quaking 
heart I can only pray — often with tears — that what is wrong 
or mistaken in my example or speech may not harm them ; that 
at least the hour may not be wholly wasted, and that some good 
may come of it, to each of us, in God's own way, though I m^y 
not see it." 

" And then your fiiith is strengthened 7 " 

'' I often feel very humble and uneasy all the morning. But 
my spirits rise the moment I see my class. They give me smiles 
and loving looks, every one. My heart goes out to meet them; 
and I quite forget myself very soon, I am so interested in them. 
Even poor Nance Truman often moves me strongly. You know 
why she chose me to teach her." 

'' There are certain things which do not escape from her sieve- 
like memory. Poor Nancy ! She was not always a pauper." 

'^ Oh, do not distress yourself, mamma ! I do not know any 
thing about her former home, but I venture to say she is happier 
now than ever before. She thinks so, at least. She is a vety 
important person, in her own view, in the house. She loves to 
tell me what she can do ; and, from her own account, she is use- 
ful, and valued accordingly." 

'^Some one has said, (was it Miss Martineau?) that the 
pleasure we have in being useful to others is God's smile felt in 
our hearts. I hear that Nance is more good-humored and active 
than usual, of late. She likes to have the children of the house 
about her, to read the very juvenile books you pick out for her 
with them, and tell them about Sunday School. When she 
comes to the street on errands, two or .three of the queer little 
things are with her ; and, in her anxious care over them, she much 
resembles a hen roaming abroad with her chickens." 

" Mother, have you seen Lucy Anne lately? " 

Mrs. Greenleaf did not particularly remember. Kate declared 
she was growing absolutely pretty ; her lip having lost its discon- 
solate hang, and its sullen pout. 

Just then there was a stamping noise in the entry; and Lucy 
Anne's voice was heard, saying, ^^ Hope to be excused coming in 
at the fore-door, considering Ah, Miss Kate ! we have beat 
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yoa for once. Nance and I was there; but jou could not ha' 
got there." 

" Come out to the kitchen fire," proposed Kate; though, as she 
looked at the dripping figure before her, she thought the idea of 
drying quite hopeless and absurd. 

''No, I darsent go no further. I'm a' most as wet as a 
drownded kitten. The libry was not open to-day. The liberarian 
had the key ; and he was too tender to come, I reckon, feo I 
come to get a book, if there is e'er a one I han't read, you can 
spare. One o' the children is sick ; so I've got to go home, 
though Mrs. Nelson don't expect me till after meeting. Still, 
now little Hattie's got fond o' me, I can be mother between 
whiles, you know, better than the cross old cook; and so I 
thought I would not stay away longer than I could help." 

'' You are a good girl ! " exclaimed Mrs. Greenleaf. 

"I wish I was!" said Lucy Anne, shaking her head. "I 
an't, very, if I try ever so hard. But I am some better, I kind 
o' think, lately." 

"Which should you prefer, — the Clergyman's, OflScer's, or 
Merchant's Widow? " cried Kate, from the library. 

'' Not being acquainted, can't tell which of the people I like 
best," said Lucy Anne. "Would you mind if I take 'em all? 
I'll engage to get them home dry and comfortable." 

"Will it not be a temptation to read when you should be 
otherwise employed?" said Kate. 

"Well, I'll leave one. Or, maybe, I shan't find time for 
more than one of 'em, seeing as there's sickness. Hatty's frac- 
tious, and won't let me read, if she knows it Which is the 
prettiest ? You tell." 

"How do you get along with the cook, now-a-days," inquired 
Kate, while she wrapped up "The Clergyman's Widow," using 
a stair as a table. 

" First rate. You was so anxious I should agree with Nance, 
it put it into my head to try Abram's way on the cook. It 
worked all the better, Mrs. Nelson's keeping me more with her, 
to learn to sew. The cook is a slow coach, and wants a lift when 
the pinch comes, twenty things to do in a minute. I run and 
help at the nick of time, instead of being missing and deaf, as I 
used to be to plague her, you know, when I was her servant, 
not Mrs. Nelson's. And it makes me laugh, she is so civil, 
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sayiDg (I know it is against the grain), 'Thankee, thankee! 
I will save you a bit of pie for this." 

" And she does not scold you any more ? " 

"Oh, yes! she does; I am blown sky-high, twenty times a 
day. It breaks no bones, though. I can stand it from her, 
because I don't love Aer." 

"Well, but I do not understand that. I can bear any thing 
best from one I love," said Kate. 

" But it does cut when they are unjust to ye ! Mrs. Nelson 
is quick, and blames pretty often when I an't wrong, as I know 
of. And the children — well, I can't expect they will not do as 
they're allowed — wipe their feet on me, or anything. They 
call me names for the least thing. But, dear Miss Kate," said 
Lucy Anne, lowering her voice till it was as sweet as Kate's own, 
" I do try to keep in mind one of those verses you marked in my 
Bible — do you remember ? " 

"*When he was reviled, he reviled not again,'" said Kate, 
with tears in her eyes. Lucy Anne turned hastily round, and 
departed. 

The illness of little Hattie Nelson made Lucy Anne's kind- 
hearted services so valuable at home, that Mrs. Trimmer lost her 
watcher. No person could be found willing to take her place ; 
and after one lonely night, in which a miller invaded her taper, 
and her shaking hand upset all her beverages, the poor old 
woman announced her willingness to be conveyed to the poor- 
house. Mrs. Gookin superintended the removal; her husband 
going over to assist, on pretence of seeing the "piece of work" 
the silly women-folks would make of it. He grumbled so loudly 
in behalf of the old nurse, as quite to overpower her own lamenta- 
tions and complaints. Mrs. Nelson and Kate's mother received 
her at the door of the room allotted to her, which they had 
furnished with comforts and conveniences not afforded by the 
public bounty. It was the policy of those days not to make 
paupers too comfortable. 

The deserted house was sufficiently ruinous to be truly pictu- 
resque. Wishing to preserve a sketch of it, as it was probable 
the town-authorities would take possession, and pull it down 
immediately, Kate took a position on top of the itone-wall, and 
began to draw. John and Pet watched her proceedings, with 
loud wonder that she did not prefer to make a picture of Mrs. 
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Nelson's haDdsome brick mansion, with pillared porch, and a row 
of poplars, like a file of soldiers, in front. Little Margey pre- 
sently joined the party, though she had been charged to keep 
house till. her mother's return. 

A wagon came down the lane with noisy speed. Kate did not 
turn her head, till a voice, as fine and musical as the trill of a 
bird, rose above the rattle of the wheels, crying, — 

'^ Stop ! stop ! There is dear Miss Kate ! Do let me say 
good-bye to her ! " 

It was Mr. Hammond, and his daughter Helen. The wagon 
had gone on a little way before the horse could be reined in ; so 
Helen jumped out, and ran back to meet Kate, while Master 
John, followed by the other children, ran on to admire the horse, 
and make remarks upon him to Mr. Hammond. 

Helen threw her arms around Kate with an eager clasp, at 
which she blushed the next moment. She could not recede, 
however, as Kate held her fast, and kissed her. There Avas a 
staircase which ran up, outside of the old house, to a long corridor 
supported on posts. They went up a step or two, and sat down 
together. 

** Dear, dear Miss B[ate, I wish you knew all. I don't know 
how to tell you." 

" Where are you going? I see you have a trunk." 

*' We're going up country, to my grandfather's. But haven't 
you heard? Has no one spoken of it? Oh, dear ! " 

" I have heard nothing." ^ 

" It is no secret. You will be told, how on the Fourth poor 
&ther was led away, and made to drink more than he could bear, 
— and how — " 

" Don't distress yourself to tell me, dear; I can guess," said 
Kate, tenderly. 

Helen sunk her voice to a whisper, and hid her face upon 
Kate's neck, as she told that in broad daylight he had come 
staggering through the street, pursued by mocking boys; and 
that he had been down several times, when Mr. Gookin came 
and gave him his arm, and got him home at last, and carried him 
in, and laid him on a sofa, looking, — oh, so dreadfully ! 

'* And I took ofi" his neck-cloth, and washed his face and his 
hands, and brushed the dirt off* from his clothes, and sat by him 
crying till midnight." 
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" Dear child ! " sobbed Kate. "Did the children see their 
fiither?" 

"They were playing in the back-yard; Mr. Gookin went to 
find them, and carried them home with him, and kept them all 
night" 

"And when he came to himself, and found you watching 
by him — " 

" He sat up, and looked around him, and asked, where was his 
hat? and when I sobbed and cried, and could not answer him, 
he knew how it had been with him. He was so ashamed that he 
wanted to die. He felt that he could never hold up his head 
again in this tO¥m." 

" And so he is going away," said Kate. ** Good comes out of 
evil, Helen ; for this breaks up his connection with your unprin- 
cipled uncle." 

" My heart would have broke that night ; but I thought of 
you, and how often you have told me to trust in God in the 
darkest time. I thought this did not come upon father in 
vengeance, but in mercy. I had hope it would open his eyes." 

" And it did r' 

" Grandfather is old, and has been wanting us to live with him 
this long time. But he is a strict man, grandfather is. Father 
was not willing to be under his eye, as he used to be when a boy. 
But now he feels different. He'll be glad to be in the old, pious 
home again. Good-bye, dear Miss Elate." 

" But the children, dear, — where are they? I will take care 
of them, till you send for them." 

"Mrs. Gookin offered to, and they are used to her. They 
were there when my mother was weak and low, and till after she 
was buried. Oh ! I am glad poor mother did not live to — to — 
see — ." A burst of sobs choked Helen's voice. 

" Can I do nothing for you ? " 

" Thank you, Mr. Gookin manages all for fether. He will 
pack all our things, against the team comes down." 

" A rough but kind man." 

"Why, he made poor father laugh so this morning, — calling 
him a numscull, and a zany, and an honest fool, that let knaves 
come round his blind side! He'll see everybody father owes. 
He will pay none but just claims ; and they can't browbeat him, 
he says. No more they can ! " 
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" Did they oppose your father's going? " 

''Uncle threatened the sheriff would stop him. Mr. Gookin 
dared him do any thing of the sort. They had high words, and 
&ther was as white as a sheet. Mr. Gookin said he knew things 
of uncle that would send him to State's Prison, if they were 
proved. And he would not let grass grow under his feet till he 
proved them on him, if he did not let father alone. 'Let 
Hammond take his own road, and you ifiay follow yours,' says 
he, — 'a bee-line to the gallows.' " 

* I will write you by the children, Helen." 

" Oh, that will make me so happy ! Father is looking round, 
— I must run." 

" I will go with you, and shake hands with him." 

" He could not bear it now." 

" One word, then. Is your grandmother living? " 

" Alive and well ; and so good." 

" You will be released from care, then. You will feel yourself 
a child again. Do not forget to be thankful, when you are 
happy." 

" I shall remember this, and all you ever said to me," said 
Helen; and they parted. 



A FAIRY GIFT. 

Two children, crowned with shavings, 
Danced round me as I wrote ; 

Two sweet, but elvish creatures. 
And fairy gifts they brought. 

" Now, what will you have, mother ? " 
Then checked their dance to hear : 

** I ask but peacCj my children ; 
You scarce bring that, I fear." 

They paused in thought a moment ; 

The younger bent to earth 
The eyes that questioned Willie, 

Who slowly chaunted forth, — 
I. IS 
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'' With life and hope departing, 

That heavenly peace shall come." 
So spoke my baby teachers, 

Then fresh their dance begun. 

" With life and hope departing," 

No longer strives the soul 
For any earth-born object. 

For any heavenly goal. 

" With life and hope departing," 

Diviner hours begin. 
Sweet peace shall come in dying 

To every thought of sin ! 

" With life and hope departing," 

Grant me thy patience, God ! 
To wait on earth that hour. 

To meekly bear thy rod ; 

To take from lips of children 

Thy lessons taught of old ; 
To gather truth's bright blossoms. 

While withered buds enfold. 

To bear the hour's trials 

In sweet repose of soul. 
Ere heavenly vistas open. 

Eternal currents roll, 

Once yielded to their power. 

How little earth will seem. 
And hours of deepest anguish 

Melt to a bitter dream ! 

Come back, my elvish dancers ; 

Sweet peace ye brought indeed. 
And heavenly fruit may burden 

The boughs of such a seed. 

0. W* H. D. 
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THE PATRIARCHS. 



How lived the patriarchs ? The question is an eminently sug- 
gestive one. Critical acumen may doubt the aecuracy, in detail, 
of the Mosaic account of the creation of the world, — may find 
much repetition and confusion in the first chapters of Genesis; 
but we cannot doubt the general accuracy of the statements, as 
the Hebrew accounts form a centre round which the fables of all 
other nations naturally group themselves ; and there is a fresh- 
ness, a simplicity, about the patriarchal story which is internal 
evidence of its truth. We have but a few touches of the picture ; 
but they are so bold and striking, so characteristic, that we dare 
not doubt the reality of a life such as the world has never since 
seen. The classics, Theocritus and Virgil, describe the shepherds 
as silly swains, innocent as their flocks, and not much wiser, — 
men merely of a class. But nowhere do we find the individu- 
ality, the goodness and dignity, of Abraham. If we may so 
speak, there has always appeu^ to us a primeval grandeur in 
Abraham. With his princely train of three hundred armed men 
and upward, he rushes to the defence of Lot, and, with more than 
princely dignity, he scorns the reward of the king of Salem. 
Sarrow, in speaking of his generosity to Lot, and his large hos- 
pitality, calls him " that fine old gentleman, Abraham." Who, 
indeed, had such guests as he? for he sat at meat with angels. 
With a tearful interest, we read over and over again the trial of 
his faith in the sacrifice of Isaac, the controlled anguish of the 
fiither's reply to the simple questions of his son ; and we feel 
that there was a typical reference to the last, greatest sacrifice. 
Abraham had troubles also in his own household ; for he seems 
to have yielded very unwillingly to Sarah's well-founded jealousy 
of Hagar : at last, as calmly as he had obeyed the commands of 
the Deity in the sacrifice of Isaac, so patiently he saw the bond- 
servant and his son depart 

But we desire to treat the subject in a more orderly manner. 
The first thing that strikes us in the lives of the patriarchs is 
their longevity. Many learned men have presumed some inac- 
curacy in the numbers of the patriarchal years, while others have 
supposed the solar only lunar years. But we see no good reason 
for not receiving the Hebrew text as correct. Before the deluge, 
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there were probably no noxious gases rising from the earth, while 
the climate was more equable and healthy than at present. And 
some provision was necessary for a greater increase of population 
than usual. More than all this, we are ignorant how much we 
owe to the hereditary wisdom of those around us ; in learning, finr 
instance, the laws of gravitation and the elements. The patri- 
archs had no alphabet, no traditionary wisdom ; and, if it took 
twenty years to learn the lore of the Druids, how much longer 
must it have taken the antediluvians to acquire the daily experi- 
ence of life? Before the flood, Methuselah arrived at the great- 
est age of upwards of nine hundred years; but, afte^ the deluge, 
when there were three couples to repeople the earth, none of the 
patriarchs, except Shem, reached the age of five hundred. In 
the second century after the deluge, none attained two hundred 
and forty years ; and, in the third century, Terah alone arrived 
at two hundred. It is probable that there were the same relative 
proportions between the periods of childhood, manhood, and old 
age, as now. Some have fixed the time of puberty at one hun- 
dred years. The only thing by which we can exactly measure 
these periods is the time of marriage and the birth of the eldest 
son. Marriages in the East always take place at an early age ; 
but most of the patriarchs were not married until after ffity, aa 
the parents were nearly a hundred before the first child was bom. 
And Abraham, the wisest of the patriarchs, thought it not unwise 
to marry a second wife at the ripe age of one hundred and 
forty. 

What old men there were in those days, when not more than 
three generations filled the space between the creation and th^ 
flood! We have fancied Methuselah and his compeers inter- 
dianging pleasantry and telling stories over a pan of coals in 
the cool autumn evenmgs, — such stories as have never been 
heard since; and the mysterious Adam talking, in avrful sor- 
row, of the past, — Adam, the only man, save one, who ever stood 
up in innocence before God ; and Enoch, the youthfiil saint, — 
of whom even then it might be said, '^ Whom the gods love die 
young," — walking, in spiritual beauty, with the older patri- 
archs. 

The patriarchs lived thus long; but how lived they ? 

The first man was a civilized man ; for, although Nimrod was 
a hunter, he was not a savage. The antediluvians at first were a 
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pastoral people, but not nomadic; for Jabal first introduced liv- 
ing in tents. In the large, lovely plains, and deep, shady valleys 
of Syria, they found abundant food for their flocks, and plentiful 
Springs of water. 

The first dwellings were probably huts, — that is, small houses 
made of the branches of trees, intertwined, and often plastered 
with mud. Such houses Jacob built to shelter his cattle during 
the first winter of his return from Mesopotamia. Such houses 
Gain probably built when he gathered his relations together in 
cities. 

Architecture, as an art applied to the building of private resi- 
dences, is of very late cultivation. Indeed, the Romans are the 
only ancient people who were at all remarkable for the elegance 
and extent of their houses. Eastern nations have scarcely 
changed or improved their houses for centuries. Stone was 
early used by the Jews, and some rare woods ; but wood was not 
common. It appears, therefore, that the houses of patriarchal 
times must have been of the most primitive character, — mere 
huts, in fitct. Bricks were soon manufactured, as we learn by 
the building of the tower of Babel These were made of straw 
and clay dried in the sun: The ancients did not understand the 
modern process of baking brick, — an art which was first taught 
in France. By the Boman law, no building could be built of 
brick which had not been dried five years, without a penalty. 

Tents were early used, even before the patriarchs led a wan- 
dering life, as thev were of easy construction; being made of 
skins, or of goat's hair woven by the women. These were pro- 
bably such as we see now in Arabia, eight or ten feet high, rdsed 
on ten or twenty poles. In Arabia, the women's apartment is 
separated from the men's by a curtain; but we read that Sarah 
had a tent of her own; and afterwards Leah and Rachel had 
separate tents, as well as the maid-servants. It is still the cus- 
tom in the East, as it probably was then, for the patriarch or 
sheik to pitch his tent, at night, on some good piece of ground, 
and group the others round him ; making, in fiict, a little en- 
campment. 

The furniture was of the simplest character: — earthen pitch- 
era to draw water, a few utensils for cooking, mats to sleep on, 
and chests for the camels' furniture, and the dress of the men and 
women. 

18» 
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Dress always forms a large portion of the property of Eastern 
nations, where the fashions never change. For thousands of 
years, the Arab has probably worn the same kind of shirt and 
cloak, handkerchief for the bead, and an additional square shawl. 
In towns, a pair of drawers and shirt formed, and still forms, the 
only covering. In Exodus, we read that the cloak of the poor 
was made of wool, and that this cloak formed the day and night 
dress. Bebekah had rings of gold for her nose, and bracelets; 
and we know that Rachel had rings for her ears. Bebekah and 
her descendants wore also a veil, which was perhaps only the folds 
of their outer garment drawn over their &ce. Images, or house- 
hold gods, were part of the tent furniture, as appears firom Laban's 
and Jacob's history. The women cooked, — as, for instance, 
Sarah cooked the bread for the angels, — and fed the camels, as 
we learn from Bebekah. They also, probably, spun and wove. 
But they must have always held an inferior position, as Lameeh 
early introduced polygamy, and Abraham concubinage. 

It appears that Abraham and his son Isaac sent wedding pre- 
sents to Bebekah ; and feasts were common, as we read of that 
given by Laban on Bachel's marriage; and Bebekah's fiiends 
entreated that she might stay with them ten days, probably for 
gayety, before they departed. 

The father thus obtained the bride for the son. What the 
wedding ceremony was, we do not learn. The Babbins say the 
first ceremony consisted of a kiss ; but it seems, firom the history 
of Bebekah, that, after the consent of the bride's^ &ther and broth- 
ers was obtained, she received a blessmg, the only form of mar- 
riage given. 

If Sarah was Abraham's niece, as some assert, she was related 
to him in the forbidden degrees. 

Such marriages were, however, soon prohibited; and marriages 
of blood-relations ceased to be the custom even after the long 
bondage in Egypt, where they were more common than among 
any other people. It is singular that the Jews carried away so 
few of the Egyptian customs with them ; but, firom the first, they 
were a separate people. 

Commonly, there was but one wife; but Jacob married two. 
Her father, however, insisted that Jacob should marry no more. 
The eldest sister was married first, and the wife had iJways pre- 
cedence. The concubines and wife lived together; but, in time 
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of danger, as in the meeting of Esau and Jacob, tbe beloved wife 
was placed in safety ; while, at her death, the wife alone shared 
the tomb of her lord. 

The eldest son had the inheritance; as Abraham gave Isaac all 
that he had, and sent the concubines and their sons, with a pre- 
sent, away. This was given with a blessing ; and the blessing of 
the father had a divine power, however obtained. 

The son and his &mily made a part of the patriarch's house- 
hold. Over these he exercised an unlimited authority; as he 
was amenable to no one if he took the life of his son, or sent him 
away to die, as in the case of Ishmael. From this patriarchal 
power arose the cruel patria potestas of the Romans, by which 
the son was nothing more than the slave of the &ther. 

The patriarch's household must have been extremely large, as 
Abraham could arm over three hundred servants. They com- 
prised all kinds of household servants (as Bebekah's nurse is 
spoken of as an important personage), and all kinds of artificers. 
So large a family, of course, required a great variety of labor. 

There were the nurses, those who cooked the bread, the lentiles 
that Esau loved; those who cared for the milk and butter that 
Abraham set before the angels ; those who broiled or baked the 
venison of the hunters, and fermented the wine. There were 
those who made the jewels of silver and gold, and the raiment, 
the household furniture and the tents, and the arrows for the 
hunters ; and the earliest accounts mention the workers in brass 
and iron, and the makers of musical instruments. 

The money which Abraham used as a medium of exchange, 
however rude, instead of barter, was a proof of an advanced civi- 
lization. 

A trifling remark sometimes betrays the cultivation^ of this 
early age, as Abraham's telling Melchizedek that he will not take 
so much as a thread or shoe-latchet of his goods. 

The manner in which nations care for their dead is always a 
proof of their progress in refinement and morality, and therefore 
we] highly prize the curious account of Abraham's purchase of 
the burying-ground of Macphelah. 

Once again we read of a moneyed purchase of Jacob, — buying 
the land for the altar El-Elohe-Israel. 

Besides his possessions in tents and household goods, and maid 
and men servants, the patriarch owned cattle, sheep, asses, and 
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camels. The number of camels show the extent of trade in the 
East. So ships show the commerce of modern nations. Camels 
came from the highlands of Asia, and therefore were not an early, 
or the earliest, method of transportation. From their being reck- 
oned last in the list of Abraham's flocks, on his return from 
Egypt, we may presume that they were not as numerous as his 
cattle. Afterwards, they rapidly increased; and, in Jacob's day, 
they carried spicery, balm, and myrrh down to Egypt 

The extent of the patriarchal flocks may be imagined from the 
magnificent present that Jacob offered his brother Esau, — two 
hundred goats, two hundred ewes, and a flock of cattle and 
camels. There was every inducement to commerce in the abun- 
dant natural productions of the East 

In Jacob's day, the soil brought forth an hundred fcUd for the 
cultivation. Mention is made of the gopher-wood, oaks, poplar, 
hazel, and chestnut And, besides the domestic animals, we read 
of pigeons and doves, wolves, hinds, and lions. Everywhere 
there were bountiful springs of water, the warmest nooks for 
shelter in winter, the coolest retreats from the summer heat The 
East is the seat of populous nations and great cities. Here were 
Tyre and Sidon, Babylon and Nineveh, close by the home of the 
patriarchs ; and no country presented finer sites for cities than 
Syria. There is not a king in Europe who has so royal a resi- 
dence as the king of SaleiJi. 

The rapid growth of Sodom and Gromorrah, and the increased 
wickedness of the people, are a proof of the perhaps unseasona- 
ble increase of the population. 

We have thus cursorily gone over the prominent points of 
information in the lives of the patriarchs. It is a subject on 
which we love to dwell; for nowhere do we read such noble, 
charming biogrs^hies in so short a is^ace. What a touching 
story, as we have before remarked, is that of Abraham's trial of 
fidth ! and how sorrowfully we read of the jealousy of Sarah, 
and Hagar's anguish ! What an exquisite picture of primeval 
courtship is that of Bebekah ! and what imagery, what an out- 
flowing of inspiration, in Jacob's blessmg of his sons ! The unity 
of character is always maintained. Abraham is always the same 
good, noble prince ; Jacob the shrewd, enduring man of the world. 
There was an abundance of the wonderful in those days. Then 
Abraham feasted with angels, and Jacob met the angels of God. 
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In vain we ask yifhsA maimer of men they were. Even the Deity 
manifested himself in some strange way to men. 

We are persnaded that the Old Testament is too little read at 
the present day. Our heroic Puritan fiithers made it their con- 
stant study. Christ himself came for the fulfilment of the law, 
as revealed in the Word, and in the lives of the patriarchs and 
prophets. With heartfelt gratitude, we confess that God has 
never wanted a witness among men. And once more we would 
entreat our teachers to make use of every means to interest the 
young in the study of religion, — means so largely offered them 
in the Old Testament, — and to obtain fresh strength for them- 
selves in the wells of inspiration gushing there, as well as in the 
New Testament. l 



CHARACTER OF REV. DR. FLINT. 

BT BBT. a. W. BBIOOS. 

btraeti from s Sennon prMehed tt the tint Chmch in Salem, Mui., Uuoh 11, 1866, on tlie 
Sondaj filer tlie death of Bmw, Jamee TUnt, D J>.* 

SiKCB we last met in this place, an honored and aged minister, 
whose friendship some of you especially valued, whose voice many 
of you have welcomed even from childhood, has gone to his rest 
During more than thirty-three years, he was connected with the 
church which seems to be particularly associated with our own. 
In the interchanges of ministerial fellowship, and by your own 
invitation, he has often graced this pulpit by his presence. Bjs 
hand grasped mine, to express your welcome and his own, when 

* Rer. James Flint, D.D., was bom at Reading, Mass., Dec 10, 1779. 
He gradnated at Harrard Uniyersity in 1802. He was settled in East 
Bridgewater, Mass., Oct 29, 1806. He resigned his pastoral charge in East 
Bridgewater in April, 1821, and was settled in the East Church in Salem, 
Sept. 19, 1821, where he continued until his death, on March 4, IS55, He 
preached, for the last time, in the First Church in Salem, Not. 26, 1854, 
from the texts, *• Unto you who beliere he is precious," and « The prayer of 
fedth shall saye the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and, if he has 
committed sins, they shall be fbrgiyen him." 

The texts of the sermon from which the aboye extracts are taken were^ 
<* Because I liye, ye shaU live also;" **I will neyer leave thee^ nor forsake 
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I came among you. And, a little more than three months ago, 
his last sermons were preached in this desk. Though age and 
infirmity had laid their burden upon him, still you did not imagine 
then that theyoice which spoke so earnestly concerning '* Faith in 
Jesus," and discoursed so fervently respecting "The Prayer of 
Faith," would never speak again at the altars which he loved. 
But his public ministry, which continued almost fifty years, ended 
here. You received his last public counsels, and listened to his 
last exhortations, and responded to his last prayers. Let us 
postpone other themes to-day. It is an irresistible impulse of 
feeling to come repeating the words which our friend repeated so 
oft amidst his failing strength, — " Because I live, ye shall live 
also ; " "I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee ; " words which 
came to him, as assisting angels, through long-protracted agonies. 
Let us follow the line of thought which his departure suggests, 
and add our simple tribute of respect to those which have already 
been, and will be, offered to his memory and his life. 

" Because I live, ye shall live also ; " "I will never leave thee, 
nor forsake thee." With these words often upon his dying lips, 
our departed friend passed on into the world of immortal life. I 
do not presume to present a picture of his private character, or 
of his public ministry. Let that work be undertaken by those 
who enjoyed a more intimate acquaintance with him, and who 
can sketch the portrait, with loving hands, in the colors of life. 
I do not propose to utter an indiscriminating eulogy. Let me 
only notice two or three things, which my own feeling prompts 
me to say, respecting his ministry and himself. 

Li his youUi, Dr. Flint won high approbation, both for his 
deportment and his scholarship, from those who had the charge 
of his education. In a letter which I have received, since his 
death, from one who was his teacher in Phi^ips Academy, in An- 
dover, from 1796 to 1798, and who was afterwards tutor of his 
class at Cambridge, the writer says, " I have no remembrance of 
a single instance in which he received any reproof, or even a 
firown, from a teacher or the government, either for delinquency 
as a scholar, or misconduct as a man." The same writer goes 
on to say, "It is sufficient for the reputation of Dr. Flint as a 
scholar, that he held an honorable rank in a class distinguished 
for so many eminent men as that of 1802." After he entered 
the pulpit in 1806, he at once became a favorite and attractive 
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preacher. His reputation as one of the most acceptahle preachers 
in Plymouth County, during his settlement there, remains to this 
day. The writer from whom I have already quoted says, "My 
exchanges with him were always welcomed as a blessing." His 
acceptability in the pulpit at that period was proved by his selec- 
tion as the preacher at the Pilgrim Anniversary, in Plymouth, in 
1815. But it is unnecessary to speak farther respecting his 
public services to those who have so often heard him in the vigor 
of his manhood, and who so gladly listened to his voice even to 
the last hour in which he stood at the public altar. 

Dr. Flint was a man of genius. The poetic element of his 
nature — which has been manifested in occasional hymns and 
odes, some of which will become classic in our sacred literature 
— irradiated his discourses, and filled them with a deep sentiment 
and a winning beauty. He saw things with a poetic eye, and with 
a religious sensibility ; and the warmth of his own feeling often 
flowed out in his sermons, to enkindle and delight appreciating 
minds and hearts. His mind did not naturally lead him to sys- 
tematic afld toilsome study. It flashed out, with its fullest light, 
in* moments when some special impulse moved and excited it 
Perhaps its power and beauty were never more fully manifested 
than in hours of conversation with men of kindred mind, whose 
words quickened intellect, wit, and fancy, to their highest activity. 
When this inspiration was upon him, he often charmed and elec- 
trified those who listened to his words into a forgetfulness of 
weariness and time. But, if his nature had that tendency to 
unsystematic activity which is so often seen in those who possess 
the gift of genius, it had the brilliancy which belongs to genius 
also, and often scattered its gems of thought and sentiment 
throughout his compositions. Men of such endowment cannot 
work by fixed rules. They wait for inspired hours. We often 
say, ^' If the tireless activity which is sometimes seen in less 
gifted natures could be combined with the sensibility of genius, 
what a steady intellectual splendor we should then behold ! " 
Perhaps the combination is scarcely possible. Perhaps genius 
would never flash out with such peculiar brightness, if it were 
subjected to perpetual toil. It is better gratefully to accept the 
varied gifts which God bestows upon his children, than to dim 
their lustre, even in our transient thought, by such demands. 
^' One star difiereth from another star in glory." Each revolves 
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in its own orbit, and rays out its own peculiar, light to cheer and 
bless the darkened world. 

And now, passing from Dr. Flint's character as a scholar and 
a public teacher to his character as a Christian and a man, I only 
wish especially to name a single point He was a man of fervent, 
unwavering, ever-trusting, religious fidth. His fiuth was both a 
conviction and a sentiment The head and the heart united to 
give it completeness and permanence and power. Therefore it 
became '^ an anchor to the soul, sure and stead&st" *' It en- 
tered into that within the vail." The fluctuations of feeling 
which attend a nature whose sensibilities are quickly moved, did 
not disturb its fixed repose. On the mountain heights of joy, or 
out of the deeps, he cried to the same unchanging love widi an 
equal trust Thus his religious feeling became spontaneous, 
gushing up from his heart as from a living welL It was not a 
forced, unnatural condition of the soul, but the atmosphere of its 
life. His mind seemed intuitively to perceive the religious aspect 
of each topic of discourse, and its connection with deep religions 
thought He did not, as it appeared to me, use a merlly profes- 
sional mode of speech, which had become habitual in the lapse of 
years ; but he saw, with peculiar clearness, those golden chains 
which bind every thing, the little and the great alike, to the 
throne of God. When the heart lives in such a devout senti- 
ment, it can be shaken by no earthly change. Its vision will 
become more clear as friends and children depart to the unseen 
land of life. Each new bereavement will seem to open the cloud, 
to permit the light from the immortal world to shine more clearly 
upon the sorrowing, yet trusting, soul. How can a spirit so fixed 
and so serene in trust, fail to find the dark valley brightened by 
the conscious presence of its Bedeemer and its Ood? Men die 
in apparent calmness when unsustained by habitual fiuth. But, 
when the disciple goes away trusting in his Lord, — when the 
child departs reposing upon its Father, — then we behold the 
victory of fiuth, overcoming pain and fear and death. 

I do not stop to make any criticisms upon the character of our 
departed friend. My own personal acquaintance with him was 
not sufficiently intimate to qualify me to do so, and I have not 
been curious to inquire respecting his faults or firailties. As it 
seems to me most wise to rejoice, with unalloyed thanksgiving, in 
the intellectual endowments which Qoi has conferred upon our 
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gifted brothers, without imagining how much greater they might 
have been if thej had possessed still other and nobler talents ; so 
it seems to me most wise, and most Christian also, to remember 
the excellenoes of human character, without throwing the shadow 
of its frailties over its actual virtues. If we hope that evil will 
be transient and fugitive in the universe of God, let us make it 
80 in our memories of human lives. " Remember not the sins of 
ID J youth" is a touching prayer which applies to the whole of 
the present life, as well as to its early years. Remember not the 
sins of this infant stage of being, when the spirit, in sincere fidth 
and confirmed hope, goes forward to its heavenly manhood. There 
the true tendency of the soul, whose development maybe partially 
hindered here, will assume a sovereign sway, and place the impress 
of its own beauty upon every feature. I do not know how little 
or how much our departed friend may need such qualifications 
auB these, when we attempt to sketch his character. I only know 
that every man must need them. I cherish the memory of his 
rare intellectual gifts, of his undoubting fiutL I give thanks for 
his many virtues, and leave every thing beside to the All-merdfnl 
God. 

The revered teacher, the cherished friend, has passed on. His 
life seemed to have a i|tting dose. If he could have known that 
it was to be his last service when you last saw him here, ha would 
doubtless have preferred to speak to his own people rather than 
to you. But what topics for his last discourses could have been 
more appropriate to his character than ''Faith in Jesus as the 
Son of God," and the '' Prayer of Faith" 1 And what words 
eould have been more fitting, among his last words on earth, than 
the expressions selected for our text? He dung to both revela- 
tions of God with fervent &ith, — the revelation in nature, and 
the revelation through his Son. He rested upon the ''Rock of 
Ages," and upon the "living Comer-stone;" and it was meet 
that he should go away speaking, irhile speech remained, of these 
two pillars of his hope. " Because I live, ye shall live also ; " "I 
will never leave thee, nor forsake thee." He has passed through 
the mystery of death. " The dust has been returned to the dust 
as it was, and the spirit has returned to God who gave it" It 
is a mysterious journey. We go to the latest step in life, with 
friends and kindred, and then part from their company without 
one gleam of vision into the world which they have entered. We 

TOL. xm. 19 
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touch the form, at one moment wann with life, with the counte- 
nance transfigured by the presence of the soul ; at the next, chilled 
by the frost of death, with the light passing away fix)m the coun- 
tentoce as twilight fiides into night And we know that the 
mysterious union between the body and the soul has been myste- 
riously and for ever broken. "The spirit returns to God who 
gave it." What meaning lurks beneath those words,' whose very 
sound stirs the depths of the human soul ? What is the experi- 
ence of the departing spirit, as its consciousness awakes to the 
grander scenes of the invisible world, to the nearer presence of 
the eternal God 1 What emotions thrill the soul, as it takes that 
solitary journey, — but a step in length, but an instant in time, 
and yet carrying it to such a vast remove from us, — that jour- 
ney from time to eternity, from earth to heaven? What is that 
eternity so unknown, and yet so near, into whose mysterious gates 
each soul is so soon to enter ? Does the Saviour, with whom the 
lowly disciple has been walking through all his pilgrimage, though 
he d^d not recognize his presence, reveal himself when the scales 
&11 from these earthly eyes, never more to vanish out of sight, 
but to cause the soul to bum as it enters into the pure love, the 
unconcei ved glory, of that heavenly fellowship ? Does the Father 
come at once, when the humble, confessing child would cast itself 
at his feet, to greet it with the kiss of pardon and acceptance ? 
What answers to life's deepest questions will come when we can 
^ see &ce to bee " 1 Let Faith kneel in silent trust, and live in 
childlike confidence. Let it receive the mantle of those who have 
already ascended from its side ; and then, when " the dust returns 
to the dust as it was," with new and unimagined thrills of joy 
" the spirit may return to Grod who gave it" 



FUNERAL HYMN ON THE DEATH OF JAMES FLINT, D.D. 

BT MBS. 8. V. OLAPP. 

WiTHiK theie consecrated eourts. 

Whose aisles he loved to tread» 
We mourn our aged pastor, gone 

To join the silent dead. 

No more within our earthly homes 

His voice our hearts shaU move : 
Li loftier strains he now takes up 

His themes of truth and love. 
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His spirit hath been ** clothed upon " 
With angel-Testments bright; 

And mysteries of the earthy onTeiled, 
He reads in lines of light. 

All pain and sorrow he hath left, 

With mortal dost, below ; 
Within the <' many-mansioned House" 

He moyesi in freedom, now. 

•* Write," saith the angel of the Lord, 
•< Write, Blessed are the dead ; " — 

The holy dead, forth into light. 
Through the « dark valley " led ! 



A SERMON 



Pbiaobxd nr m BuLrnrcB-STRiR Gburch, March 18, 1866, oh Oooasxoh or «hi Diath or 
RiT. VUDBUOK T. Okat, 

BT BPHBAIX PBABODT. 

ITni. It. 7, 8:->**IhaTe finightagood light; Ihare flnlihed myeonne; I haTe k«pt Om 
ftith. HeaoeftMrth thare is laid np for me a erown of rigfatoouoMai, vhioh the Lord, tb» 
lightfloofl Jadge, ■hall giro mo at that daj. And not to me onlj, but onto all them alM 
that lore hU appearing." 

These are the words of Paul, as his career drew near its end, to 
his beloved and youthful follower, Timothy. They are noble 
words of Christian faith and confidence. But, while they exhibit 
the great apostle as rejoicing in hope, they also show how the 
hopes of the future grow out of £uthfulness in the past 

The best test of character is fidelity in the work which is given 
one to do. The work varies with each individual ; but every one, 
through the position in which Providence has cast his lot and the 
gifts and dispositions with which he is endowed, has an appro- 
priate sphere of labor and duty, in which to serve God, to benefit 
man, and to be trained for the immortal life. Whether life is in 
vain or not — whether one shall have God's approval or not — 
depends on the fidelity with which the duties thus committed 
to him have been discharged. The aged may pass away, having 
neglected the work assigned them; and those who die earliest 
may have performed it. But, when the last hour comes, one 
great question to every reasonable person must be, not, Have 
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I said, Lord, Lord 1 not, Have I been indignant at others' neg- 
lect? but, Have I, according to mj place and time, « done the 
work which God gave me to do 1 Haye I served God, and been 
useful to man, according to my opportunity and ability? Happy 
they, of whom it may at the last hour be declared. They have 
finished the works given them to do ! 

The text I have chosen has come to me without my seeking. 
Before I was invited to join with you in this commemorative 
service, it had already many times repeated itself in my mind, as 
the natural utterance of the event which has brought us together. 
We have met to express, in this imperfect way, our sense of a 
great public and private loss; to recall and retain before our 
miuds the image of one whom we shall never forget, — your 
friend and mine, — known, honored, and beloved. To you, 
during many of the best years of his life, he sustained peculiar 
and sacred relations. And though the pastoral connection, which 
had so long subsisted, was terminated before his death, the 
spiritual bonds, which, through its whole course, had been multi- 
plying and strengthening, were none of them sundered. Espe- 
cially must this be true with the older members of this church, 
who had been with him, and joined with him in Christian works, 
the longest. How many ties bound you to him, whose full 
strength you were not conscious of until his departure ! You 
remember him, not in this place alone, but in a thousand scenes, 
quite as holy and far more tender. Some will remember him as 
he came, with his bright and sympathetic look, to their lonely 
and desponding sick-chambers, and cheered them by- friendly 
offices and Christian hopes. Some of you took counsel with him 
in benevolent enterprises for the general good. Some of you 
labored with him, and denied yourselves for Christian objects, 
within your own body. There must be young men and young 
women here, to whom, in some critical and turning point of life, 
he was the friend who rescued them from peril, or guided them 
through sore troubles that they knew not how to meet Many 
will, look back, and say, '^His inspiring example roused us to 
more Christian views of our duty to others." Many will date 
from his words their awakening to more serious rieligious pur- 
poses. How many who in their fresh childhood, before they could 
understand how much they owed him, received soihe of their 
earliest, deepest, and probably life-long impressions of pious trust 
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and reyerence from his instructions ! While, scattered fisur and 
wide throughout the land, are young people, in different "walks oS 
life, who, wherever they are, are better members of society, and 
more conscientious in their duties to God and man, because of his 
influence on their forming characters. I omi well believe that 
many of your absent ones, who in their distant dwelling-places 
have read the record of his death, have felt their hearts sink 
within them at the thought that they should never again behold 
him who had endeavored to guide them, as the very children of 
his love, in the paths of religion and virtue. His best funeral 
sermon is in these unuttered memories of their saddened, but 
grateful, minds. And may we not believe that some who had 
caught fix)m him a warmer trust and faith, and who had gone 
before him, have already welcomed him to holier scenes? 

One whose life bore such fruits did not live in vain. Here 
were works worth the doing. And to what else but such works 
was his life devoted? I doubt not that he had the limitations 
and infirmities which belong to our common humanity ; and that, 
had he judged himself, he would, with his sensitive conscience,' 
have re<»Jled neglects, and mingled motives, mistakes, and errors, 
which, even when unobserved by others, he did not the less regret 
But of us, who looked on his daily occupations ; who saw him for 
years go out and come in before us, and witnessed his course 00 
laborious with good works, — who can recall any thmg in his life 
or words to injure any good cause, or to harm righteousness^ 
justice, or peace ? It is no purpose of mine to deliver an indis- 
criminate and meaningless eulogy. If we speak of the dead at 
all, we will endeavor to speak the truth. We will not mock 
them, or Heaven, or ourselves by folse words. But I think 
that all of us who best knew his prevailing objects and interests 
must say, that, so far as human eyes could reach, — and can 
more be said of any one ? — here was a man who sought habitu- 
ally to do a Christian's duty with a Christian purpose. It was a 
good man whom you followed to the grave. The earthshall lie 
gently on a heart which never beat with any thing but love and 
good-will towards men, and trust in Gk)d. 

I make no attempt here to give an account of his life. That 
belcmgs to another place ; but, did it not, in this city of his birth, 
and among those with whom he was so intimately associated, it 
would be superfluous. I shall refer to particular events only 00 

19« 
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fiir as they serve to illustrate the more prominent traits of his 
diaracter. 

He was a native of this city, bom in 1804 ; and here, with a 
brief exception, was the place of his labors; and here, in a 
oommonity which loved and honored him for his virtues^ he died. 
In early Ufe, he was trained to business, and, while yet a young 
man, was entering on a flattering career of success. But his 
heart was not in such pursuits ; his tastes were in another duec- 
tion ; and he left the promises of a large prosperity, to devote 
himself to labors which had no earthly prizes to oflbr, but the toil 
without the reward. He had not the advantage of an early 
academical culture ; but a devoted heart, and a practical know- 
ledge of life, seemed more than to supply its place, and to furnish 
a better education for the great duties to which he gave himself, 
than the training of the schools. On entering into the ministry, 
he became, ahnost at once, one of the most useful, influential, and 
respected among his brethren. 

Of all the men I have known, there is no one whom Ishould more 
quickly select as an example of how much may be done without 
any peculiar advantages, provided there be a definite purpose of 
good, and a Christian heart entirely devoted to its accomplishment. 
It is an example which might be held up as a sufficient answer to 
those who complain that they would gladly be useful, but have 
no opportunity; for it would show that a true heart knows how 
to find and to make opportunities. 

There never was a more consistent life. In our deparied 
firiend's case, ^^ the child was father of the man; '' and his early 
course is fidl of instructive lessons, not only because it shows 
how much depends on a right beginning, but because it was <me 
which might have been taken by any young man. In 1822, he, 
and three others of like dispositions wi^ himself, ^associated them- 
selves together for their own religious improvement, and for works 
of charity among the destitute and neglected. Two of the 
number are now dead ; and two yet remain among us, to give the 
wisdom of their ripened manhood to the same beneficent labors 
which awoke the enthusiasm of their youth. They met every 
week ; and, a few friends joining them, before the end of the ^ 
year they formed a society, which, though destined soon to occupy 
so prominent and leading a position among the Christian activities 
of the city, at first was composed of but nine persons. This 
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societj was styled " The Association of Young Men for their 
own Mutual Improyement, and for the Religious Instruction of 
the Poor." Their numbers increased. They met regularly at 
each other's houses, and discussed together, always with a view 
to some pra^cal action, the great questions of philanthropy aiid 
reUgion; such as the remedies of pauperism, the employment 
of a missionary, the wants of vagrant children, the diffusion of 
Christianity abroad, the promotion of peace and temperance, the 
'improvement of prisons, the publication of religious tracts and 
books, and, in short, whatever subjects had to do with the prac- 
tical welfare of mankind. Many of these subjects were then 
comparatively new, and were less understood than now ; and this 
association thus became an important instrumentality in training 
its members to a more just comprehension of the true conditions 
of social progress. 

The utility of such associations, thus conducted, can hardly be 
overrated. The immediate good which is done is the least part 
Beyond this, the habit of considering and investigating important 
subjects in this practical way is an admirable discipline for the 
higher qualities of character. It accustoms the mind to broad 
and generous views, secures a more extended information respect- 
ing the great interests of society, and educates men to take an 
active, wise, and efficient part in all useful labors. The young 
men who were united in these meetings were not specially distin- 
guished from a multitude of others ; but the habits of thought 
and action which they were led to form, could not fail of having 
important consequences. If we were to enumerate those who, 
since that period, have been at the same time most judicious and 
most active in promoting the religious and benevolent interests of 
this city, it would surprise one to find how many of them were 
trained in this modest society of friends, united for personal 
religious improvement and social usefuln^. A thousand noisier 
and more proclamatory enterprises have been left by their pro- 
jectors to perish at the roadside ; while the results of this Asso- 
ciation remain in our most valuable philanthropic agencies. 

The conclusions to which these young men came in their 
discussions were speedily embodied in action. They almost 
immediately commenced an evening course of religious lectures, 
in one of the most exposed parts of the city, for those who had 
no connection with the regular churches. These were well 
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attended. Occasionally clergymen officiated ; bat, for the most 
part, the services were conducted by the members of the Associa- 
tion. In connection with the lectures, they opened the Hancock 
Sunday School, one of the earliest among us, and signally 
successful. It collected within its influence the poor and ne- 
glected children of the neighborhood, and was soon entirely full 
Of this school, Mr. Gray was a superintendent The Association, 
by degrees, drew into its ranks a large number of members. 
They became familiar with the wants of the community, and 
learned to understand better the remedies which were required. 
As their strength increased, their plans were enlarged. Without 
entering minutely into the history of subsequent eyents, after 
continuing their lectures for more than two years, they found it 
necessary, for the accomplishment of the good they wished, to 
have a regular and permanent missionary amcmg the poor. 
They, however, no longer acted alone. In their attempts to find 
a suitable person, and afterwards to sustain him, they had the 
co-operation of the American Unitarian Association, ih&a reoendy 
formed. Several candidates took the subject into consideration ; 
but no one was willing to undertake the office. At length, they 
learned that Di:. Tuckerman was inclined to enter into this field 
of service. His mind had already been deeply interested in 
questions of philanthropy; and thus, on his side, he found the 
opening which he desired. He was engaged, and immediately 
entered on the duties of a minister at large. His first sermon 
was preached in a large upper chamber which had been a 
painter's loft, at the junction of Merrimack and Portland Streets, 
Dec. 2, 1826, —just four years after the formation of the Asso- 
ciation with which, at first, he principally acted. At the same 
time and place, the Howard Sunday School was established, 
which was equally successful with the Hancock; numbering, 
before long, several hundreds of children, although, on the first 
morning, it had seven teachers and only three scholars. 

The energy, enthusiasm, and devotedness of Dr. Tuckerman, 
and his theories, earnestly set forth, respecting the true mode of 
meeting pauperism ; the extent to which the character of the 
mission was formed by his influence; and the more general 
sympathy enlisted by him in its behalf, — have identified his 
name, justly, with the origin of the Ministry at Large. 

When this is said, however, it is not meant to be understood, 
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that, in the great cities of Christendom, the spiritual wants of the 
poor had been entirely uncared for. It was not a new, though 
it was an uncommon thing, to have missionaries devoted to their 
special service. In Boston, there was ahreadj at least one such 
missionary among our Orthodox brethren. But such cases were 
exceptional, originating in the benevolent impulses of individuals, 
and dying with them. So far as is known, however, the Ministry 
at Large was the first systematic attempt to embody in a perma- 
nenl institution the bc^t ideas of the time respecting the true 
methods of Christian benevolence. It was a great and good work. 
No better method has as yet been devised to supersede it It has 
expanded itself in this city till it has now eight persons regularly 
employed in its different ministries, and four chapels, with their 
numberless related and affiliated agencies. Nor is it confined to 
the place of its birth, but has been adopted in a large number 
of the principal cities of our own country and of England. 

But, while the attention of many had been awakened to the 
subject of pauperism, \sA while many contributed to the support 
of the Ministry at Large, and while we place the name of Dr. 
Tuckerman in the front rank of the great benefactors of modem 
society, it should be remembered, for the encouragement of 
modest and humble efforts to do good, that the way had been 
prepared for him by others. This Association of Young Men 
had broken the ground ; they had, during, four years, been 
ministering to the poor ; they were constant oo-wortasrs with Dr. 
Tuckerman, on his right hand and on his leftj and the efficiency 
of his labors depended very much on their zealous co-operation. 
The charge of sustaining the Ministry at Large at first fell 
mainly into the hands of the Unitarian Association, by whom it 
was finally transferred to the Fraternity of Churches. But, 
whatever collateral supports and aids it may have had, and 
although, as an institution, it would never have assumed its 
present form and magnitude except for the influence, the zeal, 
and labors of its first missionary ; it is equally true, I suppose, 
that, as a matter of history, it was an outgrowth of the Associa- 
tion of Young Men whom I have described. They laid in 
obscurity the foundations, on which has been built a super- 
structure fiurer than temple or tower; and, without those 
foundations, the superstructure would not then, nor in that 
form, have .been built. 
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I have dwelt long on this history; but it shows how much 
may be accomplished by those who perseTeringly and wisely 
pursue a Christian end; and also because it is necessary in 
order to show how large is the claim of our departed friend on 
the respectful and grateful memory of all good men. He did 
not act alone : but he was one of the four who commenced the 
Association ; he devoted himself to carrying out its ends ; he 
took a large share in providing the evening lectures ; be was a 
superintendent of their first Sunday School ; he took a leading 
part with those who consummated the arrangement with Dr. 
Tuckerman; and, his heart being constandy more and more 
engaged in the work, after Mr. Barnard, wlio had for a time 
been associated with Dr. Tuckerman, established the Wanen- 
street Chapel, he succeeded them in the ministry which they had 
held. 

His ministry began at the Friend-street Chapel, in October, 
1888. But, under his vigorous and judicious administratiiHi, 
the number of worshippers increased, until the chapel could not 
accommodate them. The Pitt-street Chapel was built; and to 
this Mr. Gray removed in 1886. After laboring here with 
signal fidelity and success during some years, he becamei at their 
desu*e, the minister of the Bulfinch-street Church. With this 
church he was connected till nearly the time of his death, when 
he asked a dismission, and was appointed Secretary of the Sunday 
School Society. In 1858, he visited California for the purpoae 
of ministering, during a year, to a church recently established in 
San Francisco. With this exception, he has dwelt among you, 
and been united with you as a Christian minister, during the last 
fifteen years of his life. 

If I were required to select the most prominent characteristic 
of our friend, I should say, in general, that it was an earnest, 
ardent, never-faltering zeal to do good. I mean more than the 
words may seem at first, perhaps, to express. His labors of 
useftilness were not tasks or duties to him, but pleasures. 
As other minds are filled with plans of business, his was filled 
with plans for the improvement of the young; for the religious 
awakening of the sinful ; for the rescue of the corrupted, the 
neglected, or exposed. He had the same enjoyment in witnessing 
the successful progress of any work which had for its object the 
moral or religious improvement of men, — the sanu9 relish and 
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taste for it, — which an artist has for the beautiful in nature or 
art; which a man of business has for seeing successful enterprises 
and thriving communities ; or a scholar £)r exploring some new 
realm of knowledge. The whole bent of his mind was in that 
direction. Had he been in Judea, it is easy to think that he 
would have loved to follow Him who went about doing good. 
This characteristic pervaded the whole man. It was no matter 
of calculation, no exceptional emotion, no transient sentimentalism. 
Had any friend, after being absent a year or ten years, thought 
of the probable occupations of those whom he had left behind, he 
would have said, One is engaged in politics ; another is occupied 
in quiet and retired pursuits ; and, with equal certainty, he would 
have said of our friend, He is probably engaged enthusiastically 
about some new project of good. This tendency of character 
appeared in early life. At the age of eighteen, the leisure time 
which others give to pleasure, he devoted to the poor and their 
children. His interest in such works growing stronger every 
year, he sacrificed the prospects of worldly gain which were 
before him, in order that he might devote himself entirely to 
these labors, which he loved more ; and the same feeling with 
which he began life, inspired and impelled him to the close. 

My first penKmal acquaintance with him was just about 
eighteen years ago, and arose in connection with the Ministry at 
liffge. I remember, almost as if it were yesterday, the inter- 
view. He explained at length his ideas respecting the true 
remedies of pauperism. He gave various details respecting his 
plans and labors, and all with an earnest enthusiasm which 
carried one's sympathies and convictions along with him. He 
made the impression of a man who had a noble object in life, to 
which he was altogether devoted ; who knew distinctly what that 
object was ; and who had the practical energy and good sense to 
accomplish it. Not long after, I had the privilege of accom- 
panying him in one of his daily rounds of visits, through streets 
and lanes and alleys, to the dwellings of the poor. His way took 
him to cases of the most varied descriptions, — from the haunt 
of profligacy to the room of a crippled child ; from the reformed 
inebriate, in his place of labor, to the bleak attic, high up blind 
and stumbling steps, where a mother was slowly dying. And 
everywhere his coming seemed to bring the sunshine. It was 
evident that somehow the most worthless had got the idea, that in 
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this loneljr world he was their friencL He seemed to have an 
iDstinctive knowledge of what to do. Now it was a deeisive 
direction to shifUess parents about their children; now, some 
practical counsel about work; now, some cheerfhl, encouraging 
words to a bedridden and desponding woman ; now, some trifling 
memento, with a kind word, to a little child. Always it was the 
right thing. It was a strong man and a tender man, among 
those who needed tenderness to attract them, and who needed the 
strength on which to lean. There the character of our friend 
appeared. * 

Since then, I have had his friendship, and, tsar years past, 
more or less of his intimacy ; and never, from that day to the 
last parting, did I hear a word, or see an act, inconsistent with 
that first impression. I allude to these personal reminisoenoeB, 
because they enable me, better than by any general phrases, to 
portray the worth of him whom we have lost In later years, 
we met, sometimes almost every day, and always with only brief 
intervals between. Our conversati(H)s had all the frankness of 
entire confidence ; but, with him, they turned almost entirely on 
some plan or project for promoting the true good of those with 
whom he was related. His strong interests ran always in one 
direction, — the moral and religious improvement rf society. 
He took little interest in politics ; theoretical questions of philan<- 
thropy or theology had little hold on him ; and, in the intimacy 
of years, I never heard him allude more than once or twice, and 
then casually, to his own secular affitirs. But show a distinct 
evil or social want, where it was possible that something might be 
done, and where he could do something besides look on as a &uli- 
finding spectator, and his countenance lighted up, and his heart 
rushed forth into action. 

It was a part of this character, that he should carefully avokl 
wounding the characters of others. I never heard hitiK aay any 
thing to make one think the worse of a human being. Nor was 
this owing to that feeble charity which does not discriminate 
between right and wrong; nor was it owing to any want of 
courage to rebuke a wrongdoer face to face, when that was fittii^ 
to be done. He had a large knowledge of men, and had seen the 
evil and suffering in the world, and the disastrous fruits of sin, 
more than most ; but he was not one who showed his benevolenoe 
by abusing or slandering those whom he thought in the wr<mg. 
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He had a real love of man; and, instead of dwelling on the 
defects and sins of others, his qnestion was, whether they might 
in any way be encouraged to do better. He said nothing to the 
injury of others, because he thought only of how he might 
benefit them, — thought thus even of those, who had injured 
him ; and, when he saw no opportunity to do them good, he was 
apt to say nothing about them. 

Our friend was essentially what is termed a practical man. 
He never speculated for the mere pleasure of speculation. All 
his thoughts went into acts. The nerves of the hand responded 
to those of the brain. In all discussions with his brethren, it 
was interesting to see how whatever was merely speculative 
seemed, in his mind, to drop off from the question ; while, by a 
kind of instinct, he seized on that part which related to action. 
Perhaps he was liable to error in that direction, and did not 
always estimate highly enough' the relation of more remote truths 
to ultimate practical results. But, however this may have been, 
this was his peculiarity; and it was one which bore admirable 
fruits. 

His intense conviction of the importance of Christian truth 
partook of the same character. It was not merely a persuasion 
that it was true, but a conviction, deepened by his large acquaint- 
ance with human wants, that the reception of it as the guide of 
life was the only remedy for the evil and misery and sin which 
prevail. He valued it for its practical influence ; because he saw 
and knew that it was the very power of God for the salvation of 
man. All plans, debates, and enterprises were brought up by 
him to the same test, — What do you propose to accomplish? 
and what can be accomplished under the circumstances 7 To 
secure his interest, these questions, and these only, had to be 
auflwered. 

I have no doubt, that, in your relations with him, you had 
abundant evidence of this practical wisdom. I know that the 
perpetual question in hi» mind was, What can I do for the fur- 
therance of those under my charge in Christian knowledge and 
virtue? 

This practical judgment, which he so eminently possessed, led 

bim to attach the importance which he did to sabbath-school 

instruction. It was his conviction, that, if men are to be 

Christians in manhood, they must have a Christian nurture in 

VOL. zm. 20 
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childhood. No one was more anxious that the sinner should be 
converted from his evil ways, and live ; but he believed it to 
be madness to neglect the child, and trust to the chance of 
conversion in after-years. There was nothing, therefore, in 
which his heart was more bound up than in the Sunday School ; 
and no object which he more desired to see accomplished, than the 
establishment of the custom in our churches of giving the young 
a more thorough and careful Christian nurture. 

This practical character had blended with it, to an extent which 
rendered it remarkable, a fresh and warm enthusiassL To one 
who knew him little, this ardor and warmth might have seemed 
to be, what they sometimes are, a transient sentiment, and likely 
to die away when the occasion had passed. But it was the 
reverse of this. There are shallow and rapid streams, where 
the waters on the surface, as they dash over flie rocks, catch the 
air, and flash in bubbles for a m'bment in the sun. The very 
shallowness is a cause of the sparkling and glancing tumult 
There are other streams, deep and steady, and fed by fountains 
beneath, from which, ever and anon, the bubbles rise and drift 
silently away, showing only the depth and directi<m of the 
current . It was thus with our friend. The enthusiasm in words 
was merely accidental ; betokening a steady, permanent eamest- 
ness of intention beneatL The feeling never died out JLt was 
as ardent at the end of the year as at the beginning. It did not 
depend on the sympathy of others, but had its origin in his own 
most sacred convictions. Here lay his power. Wh^ other men 
grew cold in a good work, he was as earnest as ever, and either 
quickened them to renewed exertions, or drew new laborers into 
tiie vineyard. Nor was the enthusiasm confined to the general 
end. It was so superabundant, so fed from unfailing fires 
within, that it took hold of each particular case that bore on the 
main result He did not merely form plans and theories about 
relieving pauperism in general ; but, while engaged in this, his 
heart and mind were occupied with the one poor fiimily thrown 
on his care, as much as if, for the moment, there had been no 
other in the world. He was not interested in Sunday Sch2ol8 in 
general, merely; but his heart went out to every individual child 
with which he had to do. Thus all he undertook was.undertaken 
in earnest. His enthusiasm inspired those around him. He 
went forward with such a hearty and victorious spirit, that othem 
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could not help following ; and in general, whatever plan of good 
he entered upon, he gave himself to it so unreservedly, that it 
rarely failed of being accomplished. 

This practical tendency, united with this perennial warmth of 
interest in what he was about, gave a character to his public 
services. Without knowing, — for I do not remember to have 
heard him preach, — I should have expected, that, when treating 
of general subjects, with no special practical object in view, his 
best powers would not have been likely to be called forth. But, 
on those occasions, when something was to be done ; when he 
himself was roused to some good work, and there was need of 
arousing the sleeping or negligent interest of others, — he was 
endowed with a persuasive and awakening eloquence which be- 
longs to few. The clear, practical perceptions, and the warm, 
earnest heart, there found their proper sphere; and few ever 
listened to him on such occasions, without feeling that he was 
one fitted to take a lead in good works. 

Perhaps the best description which could be given of our 
firiend would be to say, that he was in truth, in heart, and life, 
what he was in name, a Christian minister. It is not for me to 
speak of his special ministrations here, during almost a third 
part of his life, among you, his friends and brethren. I know 
that his days were filled with labor, that his heart was always 
warm, and^that the great and constant thought with him was the 
benefit of those to whom he ministered. But all this you know 
better than I, and a thousand things beside, of which I can 
know nothing. Your meeting thus this day to pause on his 
virtues, is only an expression of the value which you placed upon 
his ministry. 

But there were certain general views, of great importance, 
which governed his course, before as well as after he was 
connected with you, on which it may not be unprofitable to 
dwell. 

I have said that our friend was a Christian minister. From 
early childhood, his tastes were in that direction. He was drawn 
to it by his affections ; and the way was so opened for him, and 
the demand laid on him so clear and strong, that, in entering the 
ministry, he obeyed not only an interior call, but almost, it might 
seem, an outward voice of Providence. And his heart was in his 
work till his last day. 
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As one might have expected, he had no vague, undefined 
notions of what he was undertaking, but positive objects and a 
settled theory. Whatever good a minister does, it must, in most 
cases, be chiefly done in the society with which he is specially 
connected. Whatever he does elsewhere, he must start from that 
as the centre. In his view, the simply preaching from sabbath 
to sabbath was only one among vari9us methods essential to those 
results for which a church is organized. If a society has no bond 
except the ownership of pews in the same church, mi if nothixig 
is done but to meet on Sunday to hear a &vorite preacher, the 
society can have no existence as a living Christian body. Its 
members are but so many separate individuals, who meet in the 
same place to hear a discourse, as long as the preacher attracts 
them ; but, at his departure or death, they crumble apart like a 
heap of sand. Our friend's theory was, that a society should be 
in itself a Chrbtian body, — its members mutually helpful in the 
religious life; recognizing a close and sacred relation to one 
another ; using their different gifts for one another's edification," 
and for the Christian training of the young ; and, finally, that 
the spiritual life cherished by them in the church, should be 
manifested in works of benevolence towards their fellow-men. 
He believed that a church whose members took no interest in 
each other's religious wel&re would lose the religious spirit ; and 
that, if their f^ith did not appear in works of mercy aad love, it 
would soon become a dry and sapless branch. For such reasons, 
it was his earnest desire to bring the members of a society 
together in friendly sympathies, and in mutual co-operation in 
good works, and to unite them as a Christian church, having 
objects far beyond the mere attendance on the ministrations of the 
sabbath. He then considered it essential that all who could 
engage in Christian works should do so. Especially, he endeav- 
ored to enlist the enthusiasm of the young in practical Christian 
o£5ces, with the hope that the young men and young women 
might thus be trained up with enlarged and generous and Chris- 
tian views of their duties to society. This was with him a 
primary point, — this training of the young to liberal, philan- 
thropic, and Christian action. Without knowing the result, I 
have little doubt that the character of this society has been 
greatly influenced in this way. I should expect to find among 
you a large number of those in youth and early manhood 
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accustomed to take Christian views of their social duties, and to 
engage- in them heartily and effecUvelj. I should expect to find 
that large numbers who have gone abroad from this church, in 
the places where they reside, are among the most ready and 
active in all good works. I know that this was his hope ; and, 
if he accomplished what he hoped, no nobler success could have 
rewarded devoted labors. 

In his view, the Christian church was the great institution for 
regenerating the world. He strove in every way to develop its 
power for good, and to secure for it its true place and influence. 
In accordance with his general convictions, he thought that every 
young child should grow up a Christian, in its bosom. To him, 
the sabbath school was not an appendage to the church, but a 
vital part of its organization. He laid great stress on the Chris- 
tian ordinances, and attached much value to social religious 
meetings. But all the different plans which he was so fertile 
in devising, and in which he was so anxious to enlist others, had 
one great end, — the building up of a true Christian church, in 
which men and women, young and old, should be mutual helpers 
of each other in the Christian life and in Christian duty. 

I dwell on this, because I think that, almost more than any 
one among us, he here took hold of a great want, and endeavor^ 
to remedy a great and growing evil. The excitements of the 
times, the competitions of business, the multiplication of affairs, 
the numberless organizations of every description, are drawing 
men away from that organization which must, from the nature 
of the case, be the only permanent centre of Christian activity 
and influence, and whose decay must necessarily be followed by 
the general decay of Christian faith and the Christian spirit. 

In saying, then, that he was a true Christian minister, I do 
not mean merely that he was a good man, discharging fidthfully 
the duties prescribed in a certain traditional routine ; but he had 
an elevated and enlarged view of the place of the Christian 
church, and he devoted himself to whatever promised to give 
Christianity greater elEiciency in society. 

And whatever he did, was done — it seemed sometimes almost 
instinctively — under the pressure and guidance of his warm, 
earnest. Christian convictions. He grew up in the midst of 
religious influences in childhood. His intimate friends in youth 
spea^ of him not only as of an unstained character, but as then 

20* 
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devoted, with all the ardor of an enthusiastic nature, to Christian 
works. There was never any change in his course. The same 
spirit governed his youth which governed his manhood. For 
more t]ban thirty years, he actively co-operated with nearly every 
benevolent enterprise in this city, of a general kind, for the 
benefit of the poor, and for the improvement of the young. In 
many such enterprises, he had a controlling place and influence ; 
and there are few, now living, who have done more to give a 
wise and effective direction to the benevol^t activity among us. 
Some of those who acted with him from the beginning still live, 
active leaders in all good works. As they look back over so 
many years, they will feel that they have lost a brother not to be 
replaced on earth ; and they can best tell the debt which this 
community owes to our friend. 

I hardly know how to speak of his religious character ; and 
the reason is, that it was so plain and obvious. His reli^on was 
nothing apart from himself, — a speculation or a form, — but 
was wrought into every fibre of lids being. He was one who 
believed from the heart Beligion, with him, was so much a 
matter of happy experience ; he had seen its power so much in 
others, and felt it so much in himself, — that he nerer had the 
doubts and misgivings which disturb merely speculative minds. 
His trust was as undoubting as that of a child^ He walked in 
fiuth as confidently as in the light of the sun. He did not argue : 
religion was to him something which had got beyond the region 
of argument. Back of all his exhortations, and what g^ve i^iem 
their meaning and their power, were a lifelong religious faith and 
experience. 

His faith was simple. The practical character of his mind 
would probably have made it so. But his acquaintance with the 
needs of men in the great trials of life, his fiuniliarity witli all 
forms of want and trouble, of sin and of penitence, of fidelity and 
Mure, had convinced him that the power of Christianity resides 
in its simplest truths, — as, indeed, he might well believe, if it 
be a religion for the humble and ignorant as well as the wise and 
strong, for the child as well as the sage. But those truths 
whose power he had seen subdue the hardened, and comfi>rt the 
grief-stricken, and reclaim the guilty, and encourage the good, 
and inspire men with devout trust and reverence, like the daily 
light and air, entered into his very life ; and what he himself 
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felt the worth of so intensely, he earnestly desired might be 
diffused abroad among others. He was thus ready to join 
heartily in all Christian methods of bringing men into an ao- 
quaintance with those views of God, of the Saviour, and of the 
future life, which, it seemed to him, no one could receive without 
being a regenerated man. It was this feeling that led him, when 
no other one, at the time, could be found, to entertain and 
finally adopt the idea of spending a year with the church in San 
Francisco ; and this feeling was the one which guided his labors 
wherever he was called upon to preach the gospel. 

Thus he continued to the end of his career. In most cases, 
I think that experience disposes us to place little reliance on 
the moral manifestations of the closing hours of life. As death 
approaches, the mind is sometimes stupefied by pain, sometimes 
bewildered by fever, and sometimes seems to share the weakness 
of the failing body. The bold, bad man may die with confident 
words on his lips ; while the self-distrustful good man, though 
submitting himself devoutly to God's will, may have a sense of 
unworthiness stronger than the sentiment of hope. Above all, 
there is little reason to place confidence in deathbed changes and 
repentances, or in any exhibitions of character which are at 
variance with the preceding life. In no case do we pretend to 
ut in judgment on a fellow-mortal at that hour. That judgment 
we leave to Him who seeth the heart 

But sometimes death approaches slowly, and is long antici- 
pated ; and in such cases, when the same essential qualities of 
character appear, during the long weeks and months of sickness 
and pain, which had before been exhibited in the active duties of 
life, it is impossible to doubt that we see the real man. Sickness 
gives the same testimony to his character which had already been 
given by health. The essential consistency under such different 
circumstances shows that we have not misjudged him ; and, when 
such a man, on the horizon of life, looking backward and before, 
in God's presence, bears witness to the worth of religious truth 
and the blessedness of a religious trust, we cannot help feeh'ng 
that he speaks almost with a prophet's authority. Such, signally, 
was the close of our friend's mortal career. . 

What more I have to say, I should hesitate about repeating, 
except among those who loved him, and whom he loved. There 
can, however, be no impropriety in speaking here of the spirit 
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which he exhibited as his earthlj ministry drew near its end; 
and it may not be unprofitable for you to know that the religion 
which he urged on your acceptance in life was his triumphant 
support and hope in death. You know the sickness of months, 
which early began to give omens of its fiital termination. You 
know how patiently — with what Christian fortitude and sweet- 
ness — he bore the long-continued pain and anguish of disease. 
For a long time, he was unable to see his friends ; but he always 
had the conyiction, that, before the end, there would be an 
interval of peace and relief, during which he might do whatever 
was essential. And that season came, continuing for many days. 
As far as his strength allowed, he sent messages to his friends ; 
he made arrangements which he thought might be of service to 
those who were in any way connected with him ; he remembered 
numberless little ofEices of kindness, and occupied himself in 
parting with those whom he loved. Among those friends who 
had the privilege of seeing him, it was my happiness to be one. 
I went at his request, but with a sad and heavy heart ; for I 
knew it was to part with one who was dear to me. When I 
entered the chamber, ho was asleep; and I sat for a time, 
silently, with her who had watched there so long and so tenderly 
the failing strength on which she had leaned. At length, 1^ 
awoke, and I went to his side. At a gesture from him, the 
window curtain was withdrawn, letting in the light of the de- 
scending day on features worn and wasted, but which met the 
sun's light with a smile as peaceful and cheerful as its own. I 
know not how it was ; but, with the first tone of the feeble voice, 
the sadness of the death-chamber was gone. He conversed for 
half an hour or more ; and never had I seen 'jpm more tranquil, 
more cheerful, or with a mind more entirely composed. He said 
that he had wished to see me again, and referred to our past 
intercourse. He spoke of his departure, and said, " There is 
nothing to me fearful in death ; it is a blessed hope we have 
before us." And to another he said, '' I do not understand what 
is meant by the valley and shadow of death. It seems to me 
that there is no darkness, but that it is all light" In the course 
of our conversation, I said, '' The fidth which you thought good 
in health, you find does not M you now." "Better," he 
replied, as his face lighted up, — " Better in sickness than in 
health ! better even in death than in life ! " "A simple fiuth," 
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he said, — " Grod oar Father, Christ the Saviour, and the Holy 
Spirit shed abroad in the heart. That is all that one needs here, 
or that can sustain one here. Trust in God through Christ." 
Then said he, ^' These speculations, and matters of strife, among 
Christians, hero amount to nothing. One comes back here to the 
plain and simple &ith as it is in Jesus." He then said, ^' Re- 
member me to our brethren." One of them he had seen on the 
same day; and, referring to this, he said, ''I would be glad to 
see all ; but I have not strength. Qive my love to them ; and 
may God bless them ! " 

He then referred to his life. Said he, '^ I have had every 
thing to be grateful for, — wife, children, home, and the oppor- 
tunities of useful labor. My lot has been always a happy one. 
I have nothing else to remember." Then he added, '* My last 
sickness has sometimes been painful and distressing ; but, as I have 
been lying here," — and his countenance brightened at the words, 
— ** I have thought how much more our Saviour suflFered for us ; 
and it has seemed to me that my sufferings were a small matter." 
Then he said, referring to the new office which he had under- 
taken, '' I had some plans which I hoped to have carried out; 
but others will do the work better than L I hoped to do some- 
thing for the young. But I have only to be thankful that God 
has allowed me to do what I have done." He spoke of California. 
Said he, " My only object in going there was to serve my Master. 
Yes," said he, " the sole purpose for which I went was in the 
service of my Master." I made no reply; but those who knew 
him best, needed no assurance of that. 

He then again referred to his brethren in the ministry, and 
again said, " Give my love to them," mentioning one or two by 
name. Then, repeating it, he said, '' Give my love to the Minis- 
ters at Large," referring particularly to one with whom he had 
been much connected. And then he added, what seemed to me 
in beautiful consistency with his life, the earliest interests of his 
opening manhood lingering in his latest thoughts, ''God bless 
the Ministers at Large ! God bless the poor ! God bless the chil- 
dren ! " He then referred to his burial, of which he had already 
spoken to the brother who had left him not long before, " Arrange 
it between you," he said, " only let it be very simple, — perfectly 
^simple, — here, at home, and very simple." He then said with 
the same bright look, '' I want once more in this world to join 
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with you in prayer to our heavenly Father;" and with that 
service, we pa^rted. Many things more, of course, were said; bat 
all in the same tone, all with the same cheerful trust. It was a 
Christian's deathbed, and its beauty consisted in the fact that it 
was the natural, simple close of a Christian life. 

With all the sad thoughts that I brought away, the whole 
scene was one full of cheerfulness and hope. It was such a 
death as seemed the fitting conclusion of such a life. It waa 
a death which raised the thoughts to a higher life. Though his 
body be laid away in the grave, it is not as being there that we 
shall think of him ; but as among the good and the pure whose 
society he loved, and as engaged in the ministrieB of Him in 
heaven, whom he served on earth. The snows may fall on his 
grave, the spring renew its blossoms above it, and the autumn 
may cast its leaves upon it, and those who loved him visit it 
with tender memories; but he is not there. He has passed 
before us to a better country, leaving his example to inspire those 
who remain. 

May I add that, as it seemed to me, here was what we so 
rarely witness, a completed life ? Here was one who had reallj 
done, as far as our eyes see, the very work which had been given 
him to do ; who had used his whole faculties, and seiied on all 
opportunities, in the service of his Master, while the vigor of his 
powers remained; and who, before his strength failed, but at the 
time when he might soon expect to be hindered by growing in- 
firmities, was called away ; the sun sinking calmly, peacefully, 
but in full-orbed brightness. Many lives are wasted ; they are 
misplaced, faculties are misdirected, opportunities are suffered to 
go past; but it seemed as if our friend had been faithful from the 
beginning, both in the use of talents and opportunities. Nor 
was his work an unimportant one. Acting in concert with otfaerSi 
he has lefl a deep impression on the permanent institutions of this 
community. His influence is felt, and will long be felt in all llie 
best methods for remedying the evils of pauperism, for helping 
the poor, for the religious nurture of the young, and the promo- 
tion of Christian truth and a Christian spirit in the denomination 
with which he was connected. 

Henceforth his voice shall no more be heard in this plaoe. 
Others will take up the ark which he has set down, and will bear 
it forward. But he will no longer be with you. You will miss 
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him in the social meeting for prayer and praise; you will 
miss him in the sahbath school ; you will miss a wise and sympa* 
thetic friend in your private troubles and perplexities. You will 
listen in vain for his step entering your sick-chamber. You 
will no longer haye him to lead the way in good works. Others 
shall enter into the vineyard, to carry forward the same Christian 
ends ; but his work is over ; and, as fiir as they are concerned 
who have been long associated with him, a vacant space is made 
by his death which cannot be filled. So long as you live, you 
will not cease to recall the memory of a true Christian pastor 
and friend. But let not the thoughts rest in the past. Let the 
memory of the departed encourage and inspire you. The day 
hastens when we who travelled the journey of life side by side 
with him, his companions and friends, will be called to follow 
him. When that day comes, may it find us possessing the same 
peaceful trust and hope which illumined his djring bed ! And 
may it be said of us, as our hearts prompt us to say of him, He 
has done the work given him to do ! Over the tombs of dl of 
us may it be truly inscribed, '' I have finished my course ; I 
have kept the &ith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
me in the last day." 
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A Universal and Critical Dictionary of the English Language, 
By Joseph E. Wobcesteb, LL.D. Boston : Jenks, Hickling, 
& Swan. — This is the edition of 1854. In the modern contests 
over dictionaries, it has unfortunately come about, that a commen- 
dation of one lexicographer, however cordial and unqualified it 
may be, is commonly regarded as good for nothing unless it is 
accompanied by a disparagement of his rival. We have, at pre- 
sent, nothing to say — and therefore shall say nothing — of Noah 
Webster. Our business is with Mr. Worcester and his publishers. 
We have no hesitation in recording, not only our profound sense 
of the learning and accuracy of the work before us, but our defe- 
rence to it as the highest authority we have in the orthography of 
the English language, and one of the highest in the definition of 
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its terms. We suppose that it is followed by a majority of the 
most competent critics and most accomplished writers among us. 
In an open question, as between Worcester and any other, we 
should feel obliged to bow to him as to the judicial voice. And, 
if a superior court of the authors of New England were to be con- 
yened on this question, we presume this would be their decision. 
We do not always spell according to Worcester's standard, because 
we suppose the spelling of our language is a shifting, and not a 
fixed, science. But, when we go to any standard, it must be to 
Worcester's. No scholar's library is complete, without this full, 
admirable, various volume. 

One of its most valuable departments is the pronouncing voca- 
bulary of modern geographical names, requiring constant reference 
in these days, when daily news from all parts of the world puts 
the names of all places on the planet upon our lips. Then there 
are the rules and dissertations on the proper names of the Scrip- 
ture and the classics, with the lists, initial and terminational, and 
six elaborate dissertations on the Principles of Pronunciation, 
Orthography, English Grammar, Formation of the English Lan- 
guage, Archaisms, Provincialisms, and Americanisms, History of 
English Lexicography, a Catalogue of Dictionaries, and^ a table 
of the prepositions properly connected with different verbs. If our 
young scholars studied Worcester more, and " flash " novels less, 
it would probably be for the purity of our literature as well as our 
morals. 

Letters to a Young Christian. — This admirable little summary 
of Christian counsels has only impressed us with a deeper sense 
of its value, by a more intimate acquaintance, since our former 
notice. The qualifications of our full and cordial approbation of 
it would be too slfght tp need mentioning. Every pastor would 
do well to keep a pile of copies in his study for distribution among 
his flock. The Boston publisher is S. E. Whipple. 

The AtDcJcening. S. E. Whipple. — This wonderful and beau- 
tiful glimpse into the other world, recorded by Thebemin, the 
eloquent Prussian preacher and professor, may possibly have been 
seen by some of our readers. These, and all who shall once see 
it, will be glad to preserve it in its present neat and convenient 
form. 



We are disappointed in being obliged to postpone seytral notices of books; 
but they will appear in the next number. 
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A YEAH OF TRIAL, OR LESSONS OF "THE TIMES." 

OHAFTBB I. 

-"*And now abideih Faith, Hope, Charity, — these three; but 
the greatest of these is charity ; ' and surely, Ellen, you possess 
that most 4esir&hle yirtue, in its broadest and most comprehen- 
sive meaning, if you can justify Mr. Watkins in his treatment of 
me," was the impatient rejoinder of Edward Selby to a remark 
of his wife. 

''Mr. Watkins has fulfilled to the letter the agreement he 
made with you, Edward, when you entered his service. You 
had been unfortunate, you know, and perhaps &ulty. Apparently, 
you had been neglectful of Mr. Alden's interests : consequently, 
when you were discharged by him, you found it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to obtain another situation. Mr. Watkins offered you your 
present clerkship on the condition that you should remain with 
him four years, upon a salary of eight hundred dollars ; and you 
very gladly accepted it on such terms. Now, I cannot under- 
stand why you should accuse him of wronging you." 

" How could I do otherwise than accept it, Ellen, when I knew, 
if I did not, you and my babes would not have a roof to shelter 
you, nor bread to eat? I agreed to remain with him four years, 
I know. But circumstances have changed a good deal since that 
time ; and such an opportunity to improve my situation ought not 
to be lost. Mr. WatUns ought either to allow me to avail myself 
YOL. xm. 21 
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of it, or increase mj salary, notwithstanding the bargain. Be- 
sides, I did not foresee then, nor he either, the great rise in the 
prices of all the necessaries of life. This alone gives me some 
claim upon him, upon his magnanimity, if not upon his justice. 
He knows very well how embarrassed I am ; he knows how much 
sickness we have had in the family ; and do you think, if he had 
one particle of generosity in his heart, he would not release me 
from my obligations to him, when there is such a good chance for 
me to better myself? You may defend him as much as you 
please : I consider him a hard-hearted, selfish man." * 

'' We were speaking of justice, Edward, and not of magnani- 
mity or generosity," replied Mrs. Selby sadly, for she was pained 
at her husband's irritated manner ; '' and although, perhaps, Mr. 
Watkins is not just towards you, in the broad, Christian sense of 
the word, yet he doubtless persuades himself that he is strictly 
so, as business men regard justice in their dealings with one an- 
other. He told you, you say, that it was optional on your part 
to accept or refuse his offer ; and, as you accepted it without ob- 
jecting to its conditions, you have no reason to complain ci 
him." 

'' Heartless and cold-blooded reasoning enough, Ellen; and I 
am surprised, that, with your generous feelings and quick per- 
ception of right and wrong, you have patience to repeat it" 

'^I do not justify his reasoning^ surely, and do not think it 
can be justified on Christian principles ; but I wanted you to look 
upon the afiair from his point of view. He thinks he is doing 
you no wrong. As for generosity, we have no right to .expect 
that from him ; as we have no possible claim upon him, either of 
relationship or early friendship. It is purely a matter of busi- 
ness. Depend upon it, my dear Edward, to expect generosity, 
or to seem to demand it as a right, is unfavorable to true inde- 
pendence of character. If, at times, I am disposed to feel un- 
kindly towards Mr. Watkins, I have only to. remember the day 
you came to me in that miserable boarding-place we were glad to 
take refuge in, and told me that you had obtained this very situa-. 
ation, to change my feelings. Do you not remember how happy 
we were that evening, Edward ? " 

"Yes, I remember it very well; but the remembrance will 
not pay my debts, nor feed my wife and children," said Mr. Selby, 
with something of severity in his manner; but, beholding the dis- 
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treased expresaoa of his wife^s oountaiaiioe, he added more gentlj, 
'^ FoTgiye me, Elleii, that I camiot see things as joa do, althoa^ 
I know, in the main, jonr views are correct But, when I see 
nothing in the fatnre but continued embarrassm^ts and increasing 
expenses, and when I look upon jou with joor feeble health and 
fijor little children to take care of^ I am almost tempted, agree- 
ment or no agreement^ to ^ve up mj situation, and accept Mr. 
Ehnore's ofifer." 

Do not, I ^treat you, Edward, think of such a thing. I 
would rather suffer and endure ten times as much as we shall be 
called upon to do, than that you should break your engagements. 
Fulfil to the utmost, I entreat you, your obligations to Mr. Wat- 
kins ; and do not fear but that we shall be provided fiur. Take 
courage, Edward. In one year more, you will be honorably firee 
firmn Mr. Watkins. In the meantime, we can take a cheaper 
house, and economize in many ways. As to your debts, the 
heaviest is to Dr. Lester ; and, however unwilling you may be 
that his should remain unpaid, you know he will never trouble 
you for it in the present state of your aflbirs. The others I 
think I can contrive to pay, if you ndll trust the management of 
our household expenses to me." 

'' And add to your already overwearying cares by doing it ? " 

''No, not add to them, but, on the contrary, diminish them. 
The walk to market will do me good, and I have so good an opi- 
nion of my judgment and my skill in selecting and making pur- 
diases, that I will agree to provide you with nice dinners at one 
half the present cost It is scarcely to be expected that gentle- 
men should understand the petty details of housekeeping as we 
women do, who are &miliar with all the ways of the kitchen,'' 
she added, as she saw a cloud gathering on her husband's brow at 
the implied imputation of extravagance. 

" I should be thankful to give it up to you," was the reply, 
" if you can attend to it" 

" Oh ! never fear but Til manage that. Now, you will move 
out of this house next month, will you not ? and take one at a 
lower rent," Mrs. Selby continued, entreatingly. 

" Where am I to find a decent house at less rent than I pay 
for this, I should like to know? " 

" Mrs. Grant was here to-day, and she told me that they are 
about to give up their house, and go into the country. She 
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thought it nearly as large, and quite as convenient, as this ; and 
the neighboriiood, she says, is a quiet and decent one, which is all 
we can expect." 

" And so Grant, the carpenter, who married a woman that for- 
merly lived as a servant in your father's house, can afford to take 
his family into the country, to breathe the fresh air of heaven ; 
while I, the son of a man who ranked in fortune and position 
with the merchant princes of this city, with my wife and children 
must live in the close, unwholesome air of some narrow street or 
court, on the bare necessaries ctf life, in the very house he leaves ! 
I can't stand that" 

^' But you know, Edward, that neither your father nor mine 
was always prosperous. And how does it change our^actual con- 
dition if they were once wealthy, and moved in the firat circles of 
society ? And, if the industrious and enterprising Mr. Grant has 
prospered in the world, why should we be unwilling to conform to 
our situation and means ? I have greater pleasure in the know- 
ledge that my father bore the honorable distinction of the upright 
judge, than I have regret, that, by the loss of his property, he 
left me portionless ; and your father, if he failed in business, was 
universally acknowledged to be an honest and honorable man. We 
will never disgrace our parentage, poor though wo be. And who 
knows," added she, smiling, ^' that the fickle goddess may not, 
ere long, dispense some of her favors to us ? " '^ Let us," ^ke 
continued, more seriously, "remember the text you quoted a 
little while ago. Let u» have faith and hope and charity, and all 
will be well with us and our little ones, even should gaunt poverty 
enter our doors and desolate our dwelling. Let us have faith in 
God, whose promises are sure and stead£ast; let us have hope in 
a brighter future, which, if we are true to our God-given natures, 
will surely be ours in time or eternity ; and, above all, let us have 
charity towards all men, which is love in thought and word and 
deed." 

As Mrs. Selby spoke, she rose from her seat by the cradle, 
whose little occupant she had been hushing to a quiet slumber, 
and, seating herself by the side of her husband, lifted her clear, 
hazel eyes pleadingly to his face. He could not resist the mute 
eloquence of their appeal, added to the earnest words she had 
spoken, which he knew came from the depth of as pure and 
courageous a heart as ever throbbed in such a fragile frame. 
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The evil spirit which had been tormentdng him was, for the time 
at least, exorcised ; and they conversed together calmly, if not 
cheerfully, upon their plans and prospects, until a rustling sound 
from a little heap on the comer of the so&, followed by unmis- 
takable notes from a baby voice, interrupted them. 

Five years had passed smce Edward Selby married Judge Sey- 
mour's only daughter Ellen. His youth had been somewhat wild 
and wayward, but never vicious. About a year before his mar- 
riage, his &ther, who, although a ruined merchant, was still much 
respected and possessed considerable influence, obtained for him a 
situation in the service of a Mr. Alden, with a good salary and 
very fair prospects. But a youth such as his had been was but a 
poor preparation for the duties of an important clerkship. Pas- 
sionate and impubive, as well as proud and sensitive, in his dis- 
position, he not unfrequently gave offence to his employer. But 
Mr. Alden was considerate, and patiendy bore with his indiscro'- 
tions out of a regard for his &ther, uid overlooked many things 
in him which he would never have excused in another. At last, 
however, an error in judgment, which brought serious conse- 
quences in its train, greatiy excited Mr. Alden's displeasure. 
Edward, instead of calmly stating the &cts as they were, and 
candidly acknowledging his &ult, became angry, and was so vio- 
lent in his language and manner towards Mr. Alden, that he dis- 
charged him on the spot. Too late he saw, and bitterly repented, 
hk folly. In the year and a half which had now elasp(^ since 
his marriage, he had lived to the full extent of his income. After 
being out of empbyment six months, and living in the meantime, 
with his wife and child, in a cheap and comfortiess boarding-house, 
upon the avails of his furniture, he gladly, as his wife reminded 
Ii^, accepted Mr. Watkins's offer. Although not exactly extra- 
vagant in his habits, he had never cultivated that strict attention 
to the details of economy which is so necessary where one has a 
small income. True, the littie Louise had a long and dangerous 
sickness, the first summer after the change in his circumstances. 
Then Charles was bom; and Mrs. Selby was so long rallying 
from her confinement, that additional expense was incurred on 
her account But still, all these expenses could have been met, 
had greater care been observed in other expenditures. 

Now, as the spring of '54 opened upon them, their prospects 
were truly discounting. They would have been most disheart- 

2l« 
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emng to any one of a nature less heroic and long-suffering than 
was Mrs. Selbj. But she possessed a disposition and character 
of rare loveliness and strength ; and, moreover, she was under 
the guiding power and controlling influence of strong religious 
principle ; and in all her trials and perplexities she discovered the 
loving, if disciplinary, hand of her heavenly Father. Her twin 
babes were three months old, — delicate shoots from the frail • 
parent stem, but strong in the unconquerable love which they 
inspired, in their unconscious helplessness, in the hearts of both 
parents. She had named them Ilosalie and Lilian, and they were 
called by the pet appellations of " Rose" and " Lily." Her only 
aid in the kitchen, parlor, and nursery, was the good-natured, 
good-hesorted Bridget, '^ just from the ould counthry, marm," as 
she had stated a month previous, when Mrs. Selby was seeking 
some one to fill the office of " maid of all work." 

While Mrs. Selby was quieting her baby, she was thinking how 
she was to manage to fulfil the additional duty she had imposed 
upon herself This, however, was a problem which she found it 
somewhat difficult to solve to her satisfaction. After puzzling 
over it for some time, without any very definite results, she dis- 
missed it from her mind, with the reflection, that, as it was plainly 
her duty, time would doubtless be found for it. 

The next morning shone bright and beautiful as June, and gave 
no indications of April showers either within doors or without 
Mr. Selby's really good heart was touched by his wife's untiring 
devotion, and patient, cheerful endurance of all her trials ; and 
he resolved, with a good earnest determination, to second her in 
her efforts to retrieve their affidrs. The children were as merry 
as larks ; and the mature little Louise hustied about in the con- 
scious importance of really helping mamma, while Charlie lisped 
that he would " ock ittle sisee in the kadle." 

"Well, Ellen," said Mr. Selby, as he took his hat, "if you'll 
go to market, I'll step round and look at Grant's house this morn- 
ing." 

"Do, by all means, Edward, and please be home at one to 
dinner." 

Mrs. Selby had not calculated on entering quite so soon on her 
new duty, as she had been out but two or three times since her 
sickness, and to-day was ironing-day. However, she made no 
objections. The twins were her first care; and, aflter they were 
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washed, dressed, and put to sleep, she went below stairs to see if 
something could not be found which would obviate the necessity 
of going out. But no : the larder was proyokinglj empty. So, 
setting Master Charlie in his high chair, and giving him a toy iron 
and towel, and bidding him to help Bridget, she left him, to the 
mutual satis&ction of both parties. Louise was to go with her; 
and, leaving the chamber and kitchen doors ajar, with many 
charges to Bridget to go directly up to them tf she heard the 
children, and by all means to take Charlie with her, she sallied 
forth. Her errand accomplished, she returned home as rapidly 
as her feeble strength would allow. She was greeted, on open- 
ing the house-door, with the crying of both the babies and Char- 
lie in full chorus. 

''What is the matter, Bridget?" cried she, as, forgetting her 
&tigue, she ran up stairs. 

'' Och, an' shure, it is both the babbies woke to oust, they did ; 
and whiles I was nursing them, yer see, " 

" mamma ! " broke in Louise, " see Charlie ! " pointing to 
the little culprit, who stood half hid by the door ; his face, hands, 
and clothes covered with a curious compound of black and white. 

Suppressing a cry of dismay, as she saw the state Charlie was 
m, Mrs. Selby turned to Bridget for explanation. 

'' An' indade, marm^ whiles I took up one of the dear crathurs 
and rocked the other, young masther tiien got to the coal ; an' 
when I tuk that away, the next thing, to be shure, an' he got 
yer flour-box there out of the basket ; an' when I looked at his 
bright eyes again, he was all covered with it, indade he was, — 
puttin' it on with that bit of a white fuzz out of yer boX| the lit- 
tle darlint." 

True enough, there was the powder-box and puff on the chair 
beside the young delinquent, who looked up, with, an air half- 
firightened and half-mischievously defiant, so comical, that Mrs. 
Selby could but laugh, spite of her momentary vexation. 

The remainder of the forenoon, till the babies took their second 
nap, which they considerately did at the same time, was spent in 
repairing Charlie's very ingenious efforts at amusing himself, and 
in putting the nursery to order. The^ Mrs. Selby stood at the 
ironing-table, while Bridget cooked the dinner. At one o'clock 
she joined her husband at the dinner-table, neat and cheerful as 
usual, but looking pale and tired. 
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^' That plan will not answer, Ellen," said her husband, abruptly. 
^* I went to look at the house ; tlutt is well enough. But it is 
situated in a narrow court, on made land, and close to a neigh- 
borhood of miserable and disorderly Irish. You and the children 
shall never go there, happen what may. No wonder Grant wants 
to get away. What possessed his wife to think of our living 
there, I wonder ? " 

*' She did not I asked her about it She thought perhaps 
we could get a house in M , near to them, and that our ex- 
penses there would not be greater than in the dty ; but I did not 
mention it to you, as I supposed you would not like to go into the 
country." 

'< I should like any thing out of this dty. When do you 
expect Mrs. Orant again ? " 

^' To-morrow, I thmk, she said she would calL" 

^^ Well : see what she has to say. I've giv^ notice that we 
leave this house. That'll please you, I think. I'm in earnest 
about reform and retrenchment, you see." 



SPRING. 

Eabth to her perihelion swingeth ! 
Out from his glowing heart, the Sun 
A newy quick impulse to his planets flingeth. 
And bendeth them down toward him, one by one. 

Beats there from One Eternal Centre 
A throb that through far systems flows. 
Till the remotest orb feels life is lent her, 
And singeth in wide space as on she goes 1 — 

'Tis the great Heart-pulse, deep and tender. 
Out gushing from the Love Divine, 
Whereto all worlds do glad responses ^render, — 
Their quickened life confessing. Lord, to thine ! 

There is one Springtime universal. 
Though the bright spheres successive wheel 
To catch the harmony, whose high rehearsal 
Bears to creation's verge its deathless peal. 
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Though in full many a clime doth linger 
Stern Winter, with unbroken snows, 
Yet feels great Earth the all-awakening Finger 
Touch her deep heart, and startle its repose. 

Her mighty circles surely turning. 
Each after each, to face the Sun, 
Warm into growth, beneath his glances burning, 
The secret life, long inwardly begun. 

Through the dark mould, the green grass striving. 
First of an upward impulse tells ; 
Then come the flowers, like holy censers, giving 
Odors from golden consecrated cells. 

Higher the vital current creepeth 
Up into'-veins of sturdy trees. 
Till a majestic summer mantle sweepeth 
Out o'er the stately forest to the breeze. 

The world is all alight with glory. 
It kindleth in the heart at last, — 
Over the dull page of life's daily story 

A heaven-fresh halo of bright hopes to cast. 

How doth the Soul, unknowing wherefore. 
Stir with an inner sense of Spring ! — 
God draws her, like the sun ! All richly, therefore. 
Wakens within her every glorious thing. 

Her verdure is the joy of being, — 
She flowereth in the light of love ; 
While earnest faith, like forest branches, seeing 
Far into heaven, still reacheth on above. 

An orb outborn from the Eternal, 
And circling ever to her Sun, — 
Spirit, as earth, may meet an influence vernal. 

Only by leaning to the Central One, A. d. t. w. 
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CHRIST'S AUTHORITY. 



Mt dear Fribnd, — You wonder upon what basis I place my 
belief in the authority of Jesus. I feel a great interest in your 
welfare, and have a great desire that you should have this blessed 
faith, which has been the comer-stone of the church since its foun- 
dation. I have tried, in what follows, to give you a slight sketch 
of my reasons for my faith. 

We read, that, when Jesus had finished his great sermon, '^ the 
people were astonished at his doctrine ; for he taught them as one 
having authority, and not as the Scribes." And, in other places 
in the Gh)8pels, we find the same thing, — the astonishment of the 
people at the authority that Jesus assumed. Throughout his 
whole teaching, and intercourse with his disdplis and the people, 
he assumes and holds this authority. He claims it as his right. 
In no instance does he lose that dignity and grandeur of demea- 
nor which such a power as he claimed would give. In his Sermon 
on the Mount, he begins by blessing, on his own authority, every 
thing which worldly wisdom would have thought least likely to 
be blessed. He says, '' Ye have heard it has been said by them 
of olden time, Do this or that ; but I say unto you, do it not." 
In the performance of his miracles, too, there is always the same 
undoubting faith manifested in his own power. 

And he says, ^' He that loveth another more than me is not 
worthy of me." '^ He that loveth his life for my sake shall find 
it" 

From what could he have gained this idea of his own power? 
Surely, from nothing in his outward position. The poor, unlet- 
tered carpenter's son, the companion of fishermen, die associate 
of publicans and sinners, had nothing in his outward position to 
command the obedience of men. Neither could the confidence 
in his doctrines simply as moral principles have been sufficient to 
give him this authority, this idea of sonship with God. For con- 
stantly he speaks of God as his Father, his immediate Inspirer. 
'^I and the Father are one." ^' I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me." *' The works that I do, I do not of myself; but 
the Father, who dwelleth in me, he doeth the works." 
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From no other source, but this assurance that the Father was 
with him, could he have received this idea. No other teacher of 
any other religion has spoken in this manner. He might believe 
that his opinions were right, but he had no authority upon which 
to base his views. Take the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul : Socrates and Plato believed and taught it But it is said 
of Socrates, that, when he came to die, his fidth wavered ; for he 
had no foundation whereon to rest. 

With Jesus, how different! He never argues upon it, but 
assumes it as a fact, and teaches and exhorts men in accordance 
with this glorious idea. From what source could the unlettered 
Hebrew youth have gained this assurance above the highest 
power of the learned Greek philosopher to reach*? From no 
other source than the consciousness of his inspiration of the 
mdwelling spirit of the Father. 

From the lips of what other teacher ever came such words as 
those recorded by the Apostle John, in his story of the last sup- 
per? '^ I am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman." 
" I am the Vine : ye are the branches." " Ye believe in Qoi : 
believe also in me." '^Eb that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father." " Peace I leave with you ; mp peace I give unto you." 
'^ I will pray God, and he will send you a Comforter, even the Spirit 
of Truth." . '' I will not leave you comfortless ; I will come unto 
you." And in that prayer, the last he had with his disciples, 
with what an undoubting fidth in his Sonship he places himself 
before his Father ! He asks to be glorified, that he may glorify 
his Father. He says, '^ I have glorified thee on earth; I have 
finished the work that thou gavest me to do." And now he asks 
to be glorified with God's own self, and with the glory which he 
had with him before the world was. Aftd his last words before 
his ascension, '^ And, lo ! I am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world." 

What man would have dared to utter such words ? It would 
be the highest presumption even in the purest and truest who has 
ever lived. None but a madman or an impostor would have 
dared to assume such power. And how long could he have hdd 
his control? If he ,had come with the regal pomp that the Jews 
expected the Messiah to come with, or with the warlike state of 
Mohammed, he might have been able to deceive his disciples. 
Bat, without any of these worldly glories, how could he have 
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kept Iiis followers, had it not been by his miraculous powers, 
wbich were manifested to them, and gave them his authority oyer 
themi 

The rationalist denies the authority of Jesus, and the miracles 
which prove it. But, if Jesus was no more than any man, thea 
was he likely to be mistaken as any other; and, if. mistaken, in 
one point, why not in any other? 

The rationiJist believes in the doctrines of the Sermon on the 
Mount, because he says that somethmg in the heart of every man 
responds to them. But he does not allow any thing for the posi- 
tion he occupies now, after having the teachings of Jesus in tbe 
world for so many years, as recognized authority. To the heart! 
of how many of his hearers did those glorious doctrines speak 
with their ^ill force? How could the proud Jew understand 
that ''the meek should inherit the earth"? And, even now, 
how many understand that they must forgive their enemies? 

The rationalist says that other religions have embodied in them 
the same ideas that Jesus taught ; that the Hindoos have the doe- 
trine of not only forgiving your enemies, but of doing good to 
them. But no other teacher ever taught the entire Fatherhood 
of God. 

The rationalist denies the authority of the records, on the 
ground that the evangelists wrote from memory, and might ha^e 
been mistaken. He says that the Gospel of John, which giyeB 
an account of the last supper, and of the power assumed by 
Jesus, was written thurty years after the death of Christ; and 
probably he had forgotten some things, and, by the power of his 
imagination and the distance of time, had come to believe more 
than was true, and invested simple things with his own ideas. 
Now, setting aside all Aiiraculous help on the part of the apos- 
tle, who could have forgotten such a scene as that described by 
John in his last chapters ? It seems to me, that as long as mem- 
ory lasted must those words of exceeding love and power have 
been remembered. 

The rationalist says he wants a higher authority tot believing 
in the inmiortality of the soul than the resurrection of Jesus. 
He says he finds it in his own soul. But may it not be that his 
moral sense has arrived at this certainty of belief from the fiiot 
that it has been educated in that certainty? There are those, 
who, arguing from the teachings of nature and the inner voioe, 
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can find no reason for believing in the immortality of the souL 
Others, again, reasoning fix>m the same source, believe in it 
Which are we to believe 1 The one may be as sincere as the 
other. Until Jesus proved it by his own resurrection, it was only 
hoped and believed in. Paul says, '^ Jesus came to bring life and 
immortality to light" And, again, he says, ''If Christ be not 
risen, then is our preaching vain, and your fidth also is vain." 

But the rationdist says the laws of God are unchangeable, and 
he cannot, and would not, break their order. The Scriptures say, 
" When the fulness of time was come, God sent his only-begotten 
Son into the world to save the world." Perhaps, too, the fulness 
of time had come for these miraculous events to take place ; and 
so they break no order, but only fulfil what Gtod had planned 
fix)m the beginning. Christ teaches that God is our ever-loving 
Father; and why not believe that the good of his children is 
uppermost in his provid^ce, and that no order of things is so 
unalterable as his love, and that for our good he might change 
the order of events? It would seem as ^ough these people 
would put bounds to his will and power. 

The heart of every man desires an everlasting foundation 
whereon to rest Take from it the authority of Jesus, and upon 
what can it rest 7 The rationalist says that his moral sense, the 
inner voice, is the everlasting foundation. This may do vexy 
well for one whose moral sense has been trained by Christian 
rules; but it is a foundation of sand to the ignorant, down-trodden 
son of want and sin. What sort of an everlasting foundation can 
the xftoral sense of Spitalfields, Five Points, and Ann Street be ? 
Ebw can one bom mi educated under such influences arrive at 
sndi doctrines as that God is our Father, loving all his children 
equally? or this other, '^Love them that hate you"? Among 
those with whom he lives, he sees that the strongest rules. He 
sees Ihat others are more fitvorably situated than he ; that, while 
he starves, and those he loves, others have more than enough to 
gratify every desire. How, Uien, can he feel that God is a God 
of justice and love ? 

The rationalist says you must educate your moral sense. But 
how are these to do it ? Where are the teachers to come firom to 
accomplish this mighty work ? And what model are they to use? 
Probably the rationalist would answer. The teachings 6[ JesuSi 
because they are the highest moral preoq>t8 yet given to the 
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world. Even he cannot help recognizing Christ's authority as a 
moral teacher. But, if he be no more than any other man, why 
take his precepts for a model, rather than those of Confucius, 
Zoroaster, or Plato ? 

The rationalist complains that Christianity has been in the 
world these eighteen hundred years, and so little has been done 
to make the world happier or better. He says, that, if Christ 
were really a divine being, sent of God, why is it that his religion 
has not gained ground faster, and taken miraculous hold of all 
men, and been given to all ? But will his own way of Chris- 
tianizing the race make greater speed ? Will ignorance and vice 
be sooner driven out by his way than by that of Christ, who 
preached his gospel to the poor? The peculiar blessedness of 
his religion is its fitness for all conditions of men. The most 
ignorant can understand the appeals of Jesus. ** Repent ye," 
" Do good to all men," " Come unto we, all ye who labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest," speak directly to his 
heart. But all this ^philosophy of the rationalist does not reach 
him. How is he to have an opportunity to study it? Whole 
generations of sin-laden, sorrow-strick^ hearts, who feel that for 
them this life is dark, and a future dim, must pass away before 
more than one in ten thousand can arrive at this culture upon 
which the rationalist builds his hopes. 

But there is a foundation laid for all men, and that is '' Christ 
Jesus the Lord." There is a great deal in that word the Lord^ 
the Master. It is the title claimed by Jesus, and designates his 
authority. Upon a foundation which we have not laid ouilsSlves, 
but which is laid for us by one higher than ourselves, alone can 
we rest. Paul says '' that other foundation can no man lay than 
that is laid, which is Christ Jesus." Paul believed in the mira- 
culous authority of Jesus, and he was neither ignorant nor foolish. 
Throw away the authority of Jesus, and the whole basis of our 
religion is overthrown. 

And how cold and cheerless is all this philosophy of the raticm- 
alist ! Jesus is not to him the ever-living Saviour, the mediating 
Spirit between God and man, but only a good man, who lived and 
suffered eighteen hundred years ago. He has no more personal 
intercourse with him than with any other good man who has 
passed away. He believes nothing because Jesus has said it, but 
is left to the doubts of those who have nothing but the dim light 
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of their own reason to guide them. The heart of the true be- 
liever has a foundation whereon to rest. With him it is no longer 
a belief; but, through faith in Jesus, he knows that God is his 
IS^Lther, who loves him more than any earthly father can; and 
that Jesus is his Saviour, through whom the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, visits* him continually. He feels sure of the Ufe in 
death ; for Jesus has brought life and immortality to light. 

The gospel of Jesus was particularly given to the poor, and 
they feel that he who eat with publicans and sinners is their 
fiiend. The poor man finds in him one poor as himself, — one 
<< who had not where to lay his head." He can see the divine 
love manifested in Jesus ; for God so loved him, that he gave his 
Son to die for him, even the death of the cross. 

And, to those who have no pride of intellect and philosophy to 
war against, the loving appeals of Jesus, and his authority based 
upon his miracles, speak with a force which the worshipper of 
philosophy can never know. To them it is nothing strange that 
God should give his Son to redeem the world, or that, for his 
brethren, Jesus should be wiUing to Ijsave the bosom of his Father, 
and sufier and die. 

Viewed as the Saviour, the Mediator, how near he comes to the 
liearts of his disciples ! To the heart over-burdened with sin, he 
6ays, ^' Thy faith has saved thee ; " to the care-worn and sorrow- 
stricken, " Take up your cross, and follow me," " Take my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, and ye shall find rest to your souls." 
Without this faith in the authority of Jesus, all his promises are 
ad chaff before the wind, or*dew that the morning sun drinks up. 
But, with this faith strong in the soul, in the midst of trials they 
have his peace; and, when all earthly hopes fail them, they can 
put their trust in Jesus, knowing that he ever livetb, and visiteth 
his people ; and with Paul they can say, '^ We are persuaded that 
neither death nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

And now, my dear friend, I do not pretend to have answered 
philosophically any arguments that the rationalist can bring up, 
much less to have convinced you ; but I shall feel satisfied if I 
have shown you that all the arguments of the rationalists have 
not made my faith waver, but, on the contrary, made it stronger. 
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My dear friend, it is mj earnest prayi^r to Qoi for you, that you 
may find this sure foundation, and find rest to your soul '' in him 
who loved us, and hath given himself for us." 

Yours, in love, JX. 



LECTURES ON PALESTINE. — No. 4. 

TEE SUA 07 OALILEB. 

Next to Jerusalem, the region around the Sea of Galilee is his- 
torically the most interesting portion of the Holy Land. In this 
region the early days of the Saviour were passed, and here he 
was prepared for the work of his ministry. This was the home 
of those disciples whom he most loved and trusted. Peter and 
Andrew, James and John, were here handling their nets when 
Jesus called them to be '^fishers of men." Among the mountains 
which guard the western border of the sea, tradition still points 
out the summit where the Saviour sat with his friends, when he 
taught them the principles of his reUgion and the rules of his 
righteousness. Here many of his most wonderful miracles were 
wrought, — the multitudes were fed, the lame were healed, the 
blind received sight, the dumb were made to speak, the demons 
were cast out, the dead were restored. Here the weary fisher- 
man, toiling all night in vain, were miraculously rewiurded. Here 
the angry waves were stilled by a wbrd ; and Jesus appeared 1x) 
Peter, walking above them. • This was the scene of the parables, 
— of the sower and his seed, of the wheat and the tares, of the 
grain of mustferd, of the leaven, the net and the hidden treasure, 
of the lost sheep in the mountains, of the master and his servants. 
On these shores were those unbelieving cities, against which 
Christ's sad prophecy was turned, Ghorazin, Bethsaida, and 
Capernaum. Here dwelt the Pharisees who hated him, and the 
friends who loved him. From her birthplace here, the penitent 
followed him, to stand by his cross on Calvary, and wait at his 
grave on the resurrection morning. 

The position of the Sea of Galilee is exceedingly pictu- 
resque. It is embosomed on every side by lofty hills; be- 
hind which appear the loftier tops of mountains. On the east, 
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these hills come steeply down almost to the water's edge ; on the 
west, their slopes are more gradual, and there are meadows and 
pastures along their base. The general shape of the lake is an 
elongated oval ; much more strongly curved on the western than 
on the eastern side, and pointed at the extremities. The length 
of the lake, from the opening where the Jordan enters it to its 
farthest southern point, is about thirteen milea. The greatest 
breadth, opposite the village of Medjdel, is somewhat more than 
six miles. Its waters are transparent, soft, and sweet, deepening 
gradually along a pebbly beach. Fish abound in them ; which, 
as in the Saviour's day, are taken from the shore by hand-nets, 
cast into the waves. How deep the waters are in the middle of 
the lake none now can tell by experiment, since there is no boat 
of any kind upon it. The white sails which appear there in the 
panoramas of Palestine are mere fanciful additions. There is a 
superstition among the native tribes which would prevent the 
navigation of those waters, even if there were enterprise to attempt 
it. The navigation, too, could not be safe to men like the Be- 
douins, unskilled in the management of sails and keels. Through 
the ravines in the hills violent gusts of wind suddenly rush down; 
and, almost without warning, the placid sheet of water becomes 
rough as an angry ocean. The temperature, of the lake is usually 
lower than that of the vedley in which it lies ; and a bath in it, 
whether in winter or summer, is always refreshing. During the 
rainy season, it receives the flood of the mountain torrents, and 
enriches the western meadows by its overflow. In the rest of the 
year, it is fed only by its own springs, and by the Jordan, which 
passes through it wilJi a perceptible current 

Some travellers, visiting the Sea of Galilee after the heats of 
summer have set in, are disappointed of the beauties which they 
expected to find. The hills are stripped of their verdure, the 
torrents are all dry, the glassy waves reflect a burning sun, and 
the grouping of the hills seems dreary and ungraceful. But, in 
the early spring, there can be no such disappointment. The 
atmosphere is clear and pure; a gentle breeze from the north 
keeps on the water a constant ripple and murmur; the yellow 
slopes are almost hidden in their mantles of green, — every thing 
is fresh and bright and cheerftil. At this season, the Sea of 
Galilee is worthy to be compared with the lakes of the Tyrol, with 
Derwentwater in Cumberland, with Loch Lomond in Scotlandi 

22* 
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or even with our own Lake George. It lacks, indeed, those islands 
and rocks which make the last so picturesque, and has not on its 
sides the same noble forest-growth. But the contrasts of color 
are abundantly furnished in the alternation of volcanic crags, with 
terraces of vine-trees, luxuriant meadows, and thickets of blos- 
soming oleander. For miles, along the western shore, this 
beautiful shrub is mingled with the reeds and rushes, and with 
clumps of the wiUow and nebbuk. It makes a natural hedge to 
the lake. 

One naturally looks to find many ruins in a region once so 
fiimous, — where there were so many cities, and so numerous a 
population. The fragments of Capernaum and Bethsaida shall 
surely appear ; and we shall see signs of their broken greatness. 
This expectation is not realized. Even the site of most of the 
towns around the Sea of Galilee has quite faded from tradition. 
No one can tell with reasonable assurance the place of Ghorazin ; 
nor is there any Arab name in the region to give a hint that such 
a city ever existed there. The place of Bethsaida is assigned, by 
earlier travellers, to a pile of ruins on a hill about an hour west 
of the lake; but the correctness of their opinion is exceedingly 
doubtful. The mound on the north-west shore, which bears the 
name of '' Khan Minyeh," is shown as the sole monument of Caper- 
naum ; and it is certun that the city ttust have been near this 
point The site is well fitted for a conspicuous city. The roads 
from Damascus and from the Lebancm would here naturally unite ; 
md the numerous fountains would have made it, from the earliest 
ages, a halting place for caravans. From all parts of the sea, it 
would be readily accessible ; and, if beauty of situaticm were con- 
sidered, it would be chosen as commanding the finest view at once 
of the waters beneath and the hills around. The ruins which still 
remain scattered about the mound probably belong to an age later 
than that of our Saviour ; for the destruction that he prophesied 
did not take place there till long after the city had passed into Mos- 
lem possession. Monastic piety had, even in the time of Jerome, 
rescued the homes of the Apostles from oblivion ; and the shrines 
were saved, though the city decayed. The Jews kept their church 
at Capernaum so long as it gave them any shelter; and the 
Christians worshipped on the spot where Peter dwelt But no 
authentic history tells of any greatness to the city *^ exalted unto 
heaven," since the time when Jesus spoke its fiite. The few 
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broken blocks, the chaotic fragments of brick, and the single 
column, which lie scattered on the pastures around, while they 
stimulate, only baffle, inquiry ; vaii one finds that here, as in tl^ 
Judean land, the prophecy has come fully true, and the words 
of the Saviour are verified. 

The place of Magdala can be better determined ; for an Arab 
village still preserves in its name not only the radical letters, but 
the very sound of the Greek and Hebrew. The name is very 
common in Palestine; and the traveller meets with a Medjdel on 
the maritime desert as well as on the side of Mount Hermon. 
It is a boastful name, signifying something great, high, and 
towering. The modem Magdda is not a place to be mentioned 
with respect. Its wretched hovels are too poor to have been 
built even with the ruins of the Jewish city ; and its thievish 
people live by exacting toll from the merchimts who pass that 
way from Damascus, and from timid travellers, whom they dare 
to threaten. They have as little r^emblance to the warriors whom 
Joshua numbered, as their score of hovels to the '' Migdal-el," 
which was one of the '^ nineteen fenced cities" of the tribe of 
Naphtali. 

Between Medjdel and the Khan Minyeh is a long plam of a 
triangular form, endiosed on two sides by steep hills, and separated 
from the lake only by low thickets of Willow and oleander. This is 
undoubtedly that '' land of Gennesareth," mentioned by Matthew, 
as the place where Jesus left the ship after the storm on the lake. 
There are indications that this plain in ancient days was highly 
cultivated, and thickly peopled. In the cli& behind it are 
numerous caverns ; which resemble those in the diffi at Jericho, 
and seem to have been used as tombs in the time of the Jews. 
Later, they became the lurking-place of robbers; and Josephus, 
in more than one place, relates tiie scheme of Herod in drawing 
these robbers from their retreat. The plain is fertile still; and 
the luxuriant growth of wild flowers upon it shows what it might 
be made by the husbandman's industry. This plain gave to the 
lake one of its names, — the name by which it was most widely 
known in the time of our Saviour. It is crossed by no less than 
four mountain-torrents; and, when their channels are dry, has 
for refreshment the supply of the " Bound Fountain," — a reser- 
Tour filled from a per^uiial spring, and nearly hidd^ by the 
foliage which its waters prevent from withering. 
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On the souih-west shore of the lake, some five miles above the 
place where the Jordan leaves it, is the town of Tiberias. This 
is the only village yet remaining on the shore which is worthy of 
the name of '^ town." The modem name is but slightly altered 
from the ancient ; and the site is unquestionably the same as the 
site of the city which Herod Antipas called after his Roman 
master. Our Saviour knew this city in its beginnings. He must 
often have seen the workmen busy upon its walls and towers, as 
he journeyed along the coast, or sailed across the lake. It is 
likely enough that some of his own relatives were summoned to 
take part in its adorning, — perhaps to dwell there. The Jewish 
historian has much to say about this city, which was to Galilee 
what Sebaste was to Samaria, and Jerusalem to Judea; and, after 
the destruction of these southern cities, became, indeed, the re- 
ftige and stronghold of the Hebrew people in all the land. Here 
Josephus himself exercised his authority, summoned popular as- 
semblies, and ordered the decencies of worship. Here the trade 
of. the land centered, its scholars gathered themselves together, 
its fugitives found an asylum, and the functions of Rabbi and 
ruler were once more identified. 

It is worthy of remark, that the region where the gospel of 
Christ made its earliest converts was the region where the dispersed 
Jews found their safest abiding place. Driven utterly out from 
the citadel of David, banished from the hills of Judea, their san- 
hedrim, their schools, and their synagogues, were restored in the 
half-heathen city of Tiberias; where the very brass of currency 
bore the image and superscription of a long h'ne of Caesars. A 
university was founded ; and Jewish erudition, assisted, not only 
by the reverence of the remnant of the tribes, but by the patronage 
of the Roman emperors, produced here some of its noblest works. 
The three centuries which followed the building of the city made 
it more memorable in the history of Jewish learning than Jeru- 
salem had been in the ten centuries before. The Jewish religion, 
which had become, by the multiplication of traditions, almost in- 
definite in its statutes, -r- which had added in the legends of its 
Pharisaic sect as much to the first substance of its Levitical fidth, 
as the decisions of English Courts to the Common Law of the 
English realm, was now condensed into a supplementary system, 
and the progress of vagaries finally arrested. The publication ol 
the '' Mishna," and the succeeding ^^Qemara," — the Hebrew 
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'' Coke on Littleton," — reduced tradition to order ; and enabled the 
people to compare what the elders and the ages had handed down 
to them with the ancient law of their &thers. Its indirect effect, 
too, was to torn attention to the study of the sacred text. Copies 
of the Jewish Scriptures, brought here numerously together &om 
all parts of the land, were diligently completed ; and the errors 
which, in the lapse of so many centuries, had crept into the manu- 
scripts, the innumerable yarious readings, were detected and noted. 
We owe to the labors of those Tiberiai^ scholars, — Rabbi Judah, 
Babbi Jochanan, and their followers, — our own ability to de- 
termine the true reading of the sacred volume in the tongue which 
its authors spoke. The work which they began, they did not fully 
finish. The Talmud, which is authority in Prague and Frankfort 
and London, came later from Babylon, when Christian en- 
croachments had driven out the Jews even from then: cities of 
refuge. 

Yet, even in their exile, the Jews remembered the place where 
the glory of their ancient schools had been revived ; and hastened 
to gather their libraries of hidden parchments, when permitted to 
return to their city by the lake. They claim, that their university, 
still existing there, is the same in wUch BAbbi Judah once pre- 
sided. The/show parchment-rolk, which they declare to have 
been inscribed there before the Boman empire became Christian. 
They have a list of names of distinguished Babbinical teachers, as 
long as the list of Ponti& in Peter's chair. Their libraries still 
number in Tiberias several thousand volumes ; mostly the labor 
of hands, and many of costly material. Here they have their 
principal seminary in the East, — their high school, and their 
college, — in which, as in the Moslem college at Cairo, there are 
students of every age and rank. We saw there, in the same row, 
rich and poor, old and young, the fair hair of the northern clime, 
and the dark eyes of the Spanish blood, conning together their 
monotonous task. In one place, a bright youth loooked up to 
an old man of eighty; whose long, silvery beard floated upon his 
breast, reminding us of Samuel and Eli : in another, the worn 
countenance of an elder, seemingly unconscious of his squalid 
attire, or of a stranger's approach, so wrapt was he in the absorb- 
ing study, made us think of Simeon '^ waiting for the consolation 
of Israel." It must be a dull study, — this poring over endless 
Talmuds, not very profitable either for doctrine or righteousness. 
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We could not share the enthusiasm of these Tiberias scholars, or 
feel that any good was likelj to come to the -world from their pain- 
ful bending over these musty rolls. Yet it was pleasant to re- 
flect, that, in one place at least, — and that the region of the world 
where the Saviour was instructed in the traditions of his people, 
while nature taught him the higher truths of the spirit, — the 
Jewish race had other occupation than that of money-changers, 
hucksters, and accomplices in cunning ; pleasant to find a remnant 
surviving of those schools of the Babbins, whose large honor and 
frequented courts were the glory of Israel. 

Tiberias is now again almost wholly a Jewish town. Its popu- 
lation may be near two thousand. Since the great earthquake of 
1837, which overthrew the walls, the churches, and most of the 
houses, besides killing some six or seven hundred of the people, 
the Christians have nearly forsaken the neighborhood; and, of the 
Moslems, only a few officers and tradesmen remain. The J[0fwi 
have gradually returned; have rebuilt the wallSirSifTQW^i^t&Gif 
quarter; and have raised new houses npjmiithdjflflifcflvQClihfiflf 
thrown down. Most of them are leknigiaii^f M ib^jchiJdrj^ ^ 
emigrants, from the centre of Eun^plb^)ri«i^sp^ftkittl^eo6jeT0i%9 
tongue. Their schools areiimaintaiaiedoctbiciflyjibyiffm 
fix)m their native land. The aiypoeliitfitb&rpi^tefitf^jyii^I&trQe^tft)^ 
revolting to the last degree. K our S«!^idtojwete [j$rfW&]iki s^^H 
in that city, a multitude*of the blind, the hidtJoBAdftbQ)Wi^t^b^ 
as great as that which followed him when he lxii}^teri94ftlpf^ 
would wait still upon his footsteps. The monks of l^s^Hr^Uii^mr 
ploy a Christian to take charge of the decayed and bare squftifen^ 
walls which was once a church, and is now a house of entertain- 
ment for travellers. The sacred fame of the locality (for they tell 
how Peter here received that final charge to '^ feed the lambs " of 
the Saviour) hardly counterbalances, even to a credulous pilgrim, 
the repulsive dreariness of its hospitality. There are no signs of 
che high episcopal dignity which the church historians assign to 
it in the 'centuries before the Saracen invasion; and no fragment 
of that '' true cross," which the Emperor Heraclius is said to have 
borne through it on his return from Persia. Once in a year, the 
Franciscans of Nazareth go down to Tiberias, to celebrate the 
festival of St. Peter; but, with that exception, the shrine is 
quite deserted by the brotherhood of the Roman Church. The 
Moslem mosque, too, is but scantily frequented. We saw no 
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sentinel on its tower; only a few lank curs barking on its broken 
walls. The castle is little better than a pile of rubbish. 

About a mile southward from Tiberias, close to the margin of 
the lake, are the hot springs ; which, very likely, gave motive to 
Herod for erecting here one of his principal cities. They have 
been known here &om the most distant ages. Pliny speaks of 
the neighborhood of Tiberias as wholesome on account of these 
hot springs ; and Josephus frequently alludes to them. There 
are numerous signs around of a considerable town having once 
existed here ; and it has been reasonably conjectured, that they 
mark the site of the << Hamath " of the tribe of Naphtali. The 
springs are four in number, of different degrees of temperature, — 
but all too hot for flesh to endure. They are collected into a 
great reservoir, where they are suffered to cool sufSciently for 
bathing purposes. Ibrahim Pacha, in his occupation of Syria, 
intended to make this a &shionable watering-place; and caused 
to be constructed a spacious, and in some respects elegant, build- 
ing on the model of the baths in Damascus, with marble floors, 
wide divans, and private rooms for the wealthy. The change of 
rulers has hindered his purpose ; and his stately building is lefl 
unused, except by the chance visitors whom travel or warlike 
expeditions send that way. The discomfort of the atmosphere 
within is excessive ; and curiosity is checked by suffocation before 
one has finished the examination of the edifice. Near by is a 
smaller building, where the common people find cheap accommo- 
dation. The region around is as desolate as can well be imagined. 
Behind the buildings, the mountains rise precipitously, untouched 
by the hand of culture. Except the distant hovels of Tiberias, 
no human habitation is visible. The spurs of the hills hinder 
one from finding the site of the city of Tarichea, which Titus 
besieged. The mountains opposite have a dark and frowning 
aspect. This was the country of the Gadarenes, or the Gerge- 
senes. Beyond these mountains were the regions of the Decapolis ; 
and modem travellers have exercised their ingenuity to small 
purpose, in attempting to fix the site of these &mous ten cities. 
Here was the place where "the herd of swine" were feeding; 
and it is not difficult to see where the catastrophe, by which they 
perished, might have happened. The country now is lefl a wil- 
derness. Even the Bedouins find its ravines inhospitable; and 
prefer the more genial region of the Hauran, on the other side. 
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once part of the Tetrarch Philip's proyince. One looks in vain 
for any living form on these solitary precipices. At the extreme 
southern end of the lake there is a wide pasture, and, beyond, the 
valley of the Jordan cleaves again the mountain ranges. A few 
hawks and eagles are usually sailing there; and only their lazy 
motion disturbs the perfect repose of the hills and sea and sky. 

At the northern end of the lake are the ruins of a considerable 
city, called now Tell Hum ; but no reasonable conjecture connects 
them with any mentioned by our Saviour. The ruins are close 
on the shore ; but, on the hiU, a mile or two back from the lake, 
is a vast deserted khan, imposing both in its extent and its mas- 
sive castellated architecture, and from the perfect solitude in 
which it stands. Attached to it is a legend of Joseph's history, 
which the Moslems devoutly believe. The name Khan ^' Jubb 
Yussef" means the ''pit of Joseph," into which he was cast by 
his brethren, when they robbed him of his coat. The pit is still 
there, and " there is no water in it." For ages man and beast 
have found entertainment there. We spent a sabbath evening 
close to its walls ; and saw, from the brow of the hill which it 
crowns, the sun set on the sea. 

At the Sea of Galilee, one seems to be brought very near to 
the Saviour. His footprint is everywhere upon the shore, — the 
hills and the waters everywhere seem to murmur his name. The 
associations which ^gross one here are all with his life and a^ts 
and words. His presence here seems intensely real. There is 
less here to hinder our thought of Christ than in the other parts 
of the land, — less of Jewish traditions or monkish absurdities, — 
less of the squalid and degraded life of to-day. You feel yourself 
alone with Jesus. And, as we watched the last beams of parting 
day on those waters, we had in our memory the lines of one who 
sang so well of a land he had not seen: — 

« Blue sea of the hills ! in my spirit I hear 
Thy waters, Gennesaret, chime in my ear ; 
Where the Lowly and Just with his people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown." 

0. H. B. 
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THE PRAYER OP PAITH. 

▲ BEBMON BT BXV. JAKB8 TLOTt, D.D. 

[Th« following DUconrte will possess a peculiar interest to the large 
eircle of Dr. Flint's friends and parishioners, from the fact that it was hif 
last, and was preached only a few weeks before his death. — £d.] 

JJum, T. 15 : " And the prayer of fiJth shall saye the sick, and the Lord ihall raise him up ; 
and, if he have committed sins, they shall be torgjkwn. him.*' 

WnEN the chief apostles, with the little company of primitive 
believers, began publicly to preach Christianity to the people of 
Jerusalem, the Jewish council — t. 6., the civil and ecclesiastical 
governors, including the chief priests and Pharisees — com- 
menced a bitter persecution against the preachers of the new 
faith. Peter and John were imprisoned. When arraigned 
before the council, their firmness and intrepidity for a moment 
disconcerted their judges. After reprimandrag them, and forbid- 
ding them to preach in the name of Jesus, they were suffered to 
depart, and they immediately rejoined their brethren. 

You hear, from the place where they were assembled, not the 
lamentinga and alarms of men whose lives are menaced by 
the malice of powerful enemies ; but, instead, a hymn of praise 
and adoration, in which they give glory to God that they were 
counted worthy to suffer for the name of Christ. They ask 
only for strength to suffer and to proclaim the truth with con- 
stancy. It was a hymn of exultation, — of triumph over fear, 
— prompted by conviction of the truth of the religion they were 
commissioned by Christ to preach, — by confidence in God, that 
by them, as his instruments, he would accomplish the work for 
which their ascended Saviour had chosen, prepared, and ordained 
them. 

They were raised to this calm and fearless elevation of spirit, 
and steadfast self-devotion to the work assigned them, of preach- 
ing the great salvation which they had heard (torn the lips of 
Jesus, and seen confirmed by divers miracles and gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. They were thus raised and sustained, in all circum- 
stances and emergencies, by '' the prayer of faith ; " t. e., by fiuth 
VOL. xui. 23 
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and prayer, — by prajer prompted, inspired, and made to feel 
that it is answered, by faith. 

By the vivid and felt energy and power of their faith, the apostles 
and their immediate converts had constantly in view that future 
and eternal life, in comparison with which our present earthly 
life is but the struggle of an hour, the conflict of a day. Their 
minds were lifted up and stayed upon the Supreme Arbiter of 
events, "whoworketh all in all after the counsels of his own 
will, and who causeth all things to work together for good," to 
the final happiness of them that love and trust in him, and who 
remember his commandments to do them. 

It is thus Christ, or Christianity, teaches us to see a universal 
harmony in the present seemingly confused scene of things. To 
the mere man of earth, without faith, every thing appears in dis- 
order. The present life — this world — is to him abandoned to 
chance, — as it were a vast battle-field of contending elements 
and passions, where injustice and violence often triumph; and 
he is perplexed when he sees the sufferings of the innocent 
and the good, and the success and prosperity of the wicked, — 
helpless women and children murdered, as in war, and victory 
and glory waiting upon their murderer, — the cruelties and 
wrongs inflicted by the strong upon the weak, as in slavery. 

But the m?in of fiiith — the Christian — sees God, and God 
only, in all thmgs, and all things in God. For the Christian 
there is no real disorder in the trials and sufferings he endures, 
nor in the events he witnesses. He knows that God will recom- 
pense the virtuous for all they wrongfully suffer in innocence 
and patience; that he will judge, and that his righteous retri- 
butions await the guilty instruments, the voluntary agents, in all 
wrong-doing, wickedness, and crime, ; — while from their evil 
deeds he will work out good, and ultimate happiness to his obe- 
dient children. In the faith of the . Christian, therefore, there 
can be no disorder. Indeed, how can there be? since he is 
assured that nothing happens by chance, without the knowledge 
or independent of the will or permission of the Almighty. He 
permits the wrath of man, while that wrath can be made sub- 
gervient to his praise, — i. c, to ultimate good. When it would 
go beyond these limits, he restrains, or puts an end to it. 

Thus, whatever clouds, to the view of the Christian, may 
obscure the future, he is not alarmed or troubled; for the 
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fature, be knows, can inclade in it onlj the accomplishment of 
the wise and benevolent designs of Providence. How necessary 
for us, to whom the future is all unknown, thus to believe, not 
in a passive, inactive, distant God, who abandons the universe to 
general laws, after having created it, — but in a Divine Father; 
a Gk)d, who is always present, all-powerful and good; who ''is 
love, whose compassions fail not," and whose mercy, like his 
being, endureth for ever ; who has said to his frail, suffering child, 
that trusts in him, ''I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee." 

Yes : it is faith in such a God, the God of the gospel, the God 
and Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and, through 
him, the God of all grace and consolation to his trusting and 
obedient children, — I repeat, it is faith in such a God, that 
alone can sustain our weak, trembling heart ; that can tranquil- 
lize our restless imagination, so prone to '^ forecast the fashion 
of uncertain evil,"— a faith that can exalt the soul without 
enfeebling the judgment ; that can inspire us with courage with- 
out presumption, with elevation of mind without pride, with a 
rational heroism w^ithout fanaticism, and can cause us to find 
our purest and best joys in devotion, — to delight ourselves in 
the Lord our God, and to joy in the God of our salvation. 

What, in comparison with such a faith, are the lessons of 
human wisdom ? Laws destitute of divine sanction and authority 
afford as feeble incentives and aids to virtue, as they are impotent 
in deterring or restrauiing from vice ; and they hardly suflSce for 
the regulation of a man^s conduct, when he has no temptation, no 
trial to encounter. They are unsteady and wandering lights, 
which are lost sight of, or extinguished, the moment the horizon 
18 darkened with cloudsj and the beating of the storm is felt 
" They are a broken reed, which will pierce the hand of the man," 
says the prophet, ''that takes hold thereof to lean upon it." 

Yes : all the reasonings of philosophy in the hour of adversity, 
what are they in comparison with the simple instinct, if I may so 
express it, of a pious, trusting heart, that turns to its God, and, 
after the example of the Saviour, resigns itself to the will of its 
Father, and experiences the blessedness of him whose soul is 
stayed upon God? "Father, not my will, but thine, be done," 
says the submissive, confiding suppliant ; and he- is tranquil, and 
satisfied that all wil) be well. 

It is the prayer of faith, then, — prayer inspired and animated 
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by faith, — it is this high and inestimable privilege of the con- 
fiding Christian, in which consists man's best, his onlj unfailing 
resource; it is by, prayer that he invests his soul with that 
spiritual panoply of heavenly temper, that arms it to encounter, 
unharmed, all perils, all trials, all foes to its virtue or peace. 
It is by prayer that the believer '' obtains grace to help in every 
time of need," — the comforter, of which the Saviour speaks, — 
the spirit of strength, of peace and joy, of perfect trust and of 
a sound mind, that casteth out fear. I do not understand by 
prayer merely that natural and involuntary instinct which 
prompts us to desire deliverance from what we feel or fear of 
evil. This the sceptic will do, — the atheist, even, — when he 
sees impending danger, or feels distress piercing and agonizing 
his frame: sudden terror or pain impels the most thoughtless 
and the most hardened to raise his eyes to heaven, and the sacred 
name of God escapes from even profane lips. This is the in- 
stinctive prayer of nature, and not of faith. It is the prayer of 
the senses, as I may call it, and not of the soul. Yet, however 
imperfect this prayer may be in itself, even this is not without 
its efficacy, — without a momentary sensation of solace or relief 
It is not, however, this sort of extempore piety that can console 
and sustain us under the severe and protracted adversities and 
afflictions of life. 

But if, having acquainted yourself with the character of God 
and with the relations you sustain to him, excluding from your 
mind all the objects and illusions of sense, and feeling yourself in 
the great and hallowed presence of the Infinite Father, you recall 
to your aid, after the example of the first Christians, and of all 
of like precious faith with them, the great ideas of an eternal 
Providence, — of a God superintending and directing all things 
in this and in all worlds which he has created, and who has sent 
his Son to redeem' and save his human children ; who covers his 
designs with clouds and darkness to try our faith ; who visits us 
with afflictions to purify and wean from sense those whom he 
sees to be in need of this severe discipline ; who thus exercises 
the faith and patience of those whom he loves here, that he may 
reward and crown them hereafter; — 'if, filled and penetrated 
with these Christian ideas of God and his paternal providence, 
you pour out the desires of your heart before this God of all 
grace and consolation ; if you pray in the trusting, believing spirit 
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of Christ's disciples, with confidence, humility, and meekness, — 
not that jou may be exempt from trial and suffering, but that 
you may remain faithful, true to the right, and dutiful to God in 
trial and suffering; that you may fulfil the purposes of God 
in your afflictions and discipline ; that you may be strengthened 
and comforted by the power and might of his holy Spirit, — never 
will you, find, as there is truth in God's word and in human 
experience, such prayer without immediate effect and solace. 

It has been* truly as beautifully said, " There is no burden of 
the spirit that is not lightened by kneeling under it. Little by 
little, the bitterest feelings are sweetened by the mention of them 
in prayer." Miraculous signs will not follow, as when the apos- 
tles prayed in their little conclave in Jerusalem, to prove to you 
that your prayer has been heard and accepted. The place where 
you are will not, as with them, tremble around you; but it wiU 
be within you that you will perceive the full presence of the 
Divinity. You will see with surprise the objects and events that 
terrified, or overwhelmed you with anxiety or grief, presented to 
your view under a new and different light ; you will discern the 
merciful designs of Providence ; you will recognize the end of 
your trials ; you will begin already to (experience their salutary 
effects; a divine energy, — a new-felt power to bear, to act, or 
to suffer, — a tranquillity, " a peace of mind that passeth under- 
standing," will be imparted to you. You will be able to say, 
with the apostle, " When I am weak, then am I strong." You 
will seem to hear a voice from the excellent glory encouraging you 
in that unfailing promise, '^ My grace shall be sufficient for you, 
my strength shall be made perfect in weakness." And, in unison 
with this voice, you will hear your Saviour saying to you, " Let 
. not your heart be troubled ; you believe in God, believe also in 
me ; peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you." 

Ever since the day when the little company of disciples in 
Jerusalem, menaced with imprisonment and death for their faith, 
lifted up their voices to God in prayer, and were filled with the 
Holy Spirit, —t. e., with courage, firmness, and consolation, — 
the same touching spectacle has been repeated, and the same, 
though not miraculous, results have been witnessed, — I do not 
say by angels and the all-surveying God, but by men even the 
least observant. The same religion — the Christian gospel, 
which has come down to us — has still its confessors, its heroes 

23» 
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and exemplars ; Jesus and his apostles have still their humble 
and devoted imitators ; but* thej do not seek the glory and the 
plaudits of the world. It is not upon the theatre of the world 
that the purest and sublimest virtues of the Christian are to be 
seen. It is in the retired walks and secret privacies of life, — 
it is oftentimes in the obscurity of the humble and sequestered 
dwelling, in the asylum of poverty, upon the couch of di^ease and 
pain. It is there that, borne aloft upon the wings of faith, their 
soul rises to meet its God ; it is there that you may hear the 
prayer that acknowledges the divine goodness even in their 
Bufferings; it is there that a serene and heavenly joy is expe- 
rienced i^ the midst of severe and protracted bodily distress. 

If these impressive and sublime spectacles of the power of 
fidth and piety are not often witnessed, — if the veil of privacy 
conceals them from the observation of the world, — yet there are 
few individuals of mature years among us, who have not had 
opportunity of seeing what a sincere and long-cherished con- 
fidence in God can effect in the most afQictive circumstances. 
There are those who have found the patient sufferer, whom they 
have visited to impart comfort, able to give consolation, and to 
repay, the visitors for their sympathy by affording them lessons <rf 
cheerful resignation and trust, which evinced the efficacy of £uth 
and prayer beyond the power of words to inculcate. They have 
seen the young and beautiful resign, with tranquil submission and 
a serene spirit, all the bright visions of youth, and sink, the 
early victims of disease, into a peaceful grave, with the same 
willingness that they have lain themselves down at night upon 
their bed of ordinary repose. They have seen the bright hope 
of heavenly bliss clothe with a celestial smile the pale visage of 
the expiring believer, and leave its mysterious impress upon the 
cold and inanimate clay. Who would not wish to draw early and 
fireely from this fountain of spiritual strength and joy, of ever- 
lasting consolation and immortal hope ? What heart can remain 
insensible to this great and inestimable truth of the power of 
faith and the efflciency-of prayer? Will any suffer it to remam 
to them a barren, a neglected truth? Shall it be in vain to any 
of us that Jesus was commissioned by his Father and our Father 
to teach us, and to show us by his example, where we are to apply 
for succor in all our necessities; firom whom all our help cometh; 
and how we may become strong in God's strength, wise hx his 
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wisdom, and be made pure by communion with his parity? 
Shall it be in vain to any of us, that we are urged to come boldly 
to the throne of grace, to obtain mercy and- to find grace in every 
time of need? Shall it be in vain to any of us that God has 
promised to give his Holy Spirit to them that ask, — the 
comforter, the sanctifier, the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding. 

Frail, weak, indigent, exposed to many physical evils, and to 
moral perils far more to be dreaded, is it for us to neglect this 
great, this only adequate and unfailing resource? To whom, if 
not to God, shall we have recourse? To men? It is from them 
perhaps that the arrow which has pierced us most cruelly has 
been launched. It is their injustice, their unkindness, their 
perfidy, or enmity perhaps, that we have most to fear, that have 
been the occasion of the sharpest distresses we have had to 
endure. Can they, moreover, if they were disposed, give us 
what they have not, — the strength, the support, the comfort, 
the peace, which are not in them, and to which our best friends 
perhaps are strangers? . No: it is only from God, who possesses' 
all fulness in and of himself, that we can hope to have all our 
needs supplied. He is the only Friend who will never fail us, — 
from whom we can never experience either weakness or unfaithful- 
ness. And there is his promise to you, if you will commit 
yourself to his care in ways of well-doing, — "I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee." 

But, be it remembered, we must accustom ourselves to com- 
mune with God in our tranquil and happy days, in order to find 
him a present help in our hours of affliction and distress. We 
must acquaint ourselves with God betimes, that we may not 
approach his presence, as into the presence of a stranger, to 
whom one knows not how to lay open his heart. We must early 
make the great truths of religion familiar to our thoughts ; they 
must be cherished, and naturalized — if I may so speak — in our 
hearts, in order that they may not be our trouble and our terror, 
instead of tranquilli^ng and consoling us in the time of our 
adversity, in sickness, and the near approach of death. We 
must, in the days of our health and prosperity, form a habit of 
prayer, — a taste for devotion, — in order that the spirit, without 
the forms of prayer, may help our infirmities in the racking pains 
of disease, when we perceive our strength waning, and our heart 
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&iling us, that we may then find that God is indeed the strength 
of our heart, and that he will be our portion for ever. Let all of 
us make haste, then, to form this habit, if we have not already 
done it. Let us implore of God that we may think as Christianf^, 
act as Christians, pray as Christians, — that in the hour of trial 
we may be strong in faith and hope, confiding, like the apostles in 
their day of trial, in the help and protection of God, — like them, 
"keeping ourselves in the love of God, looking for his mercy 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, unto eternal life." Let us thus 
do, and, as we are instructed, " be anxious for nothing, but in 
every thing by prayer and supplication together with thanks- 
giving, let our requests be made known unto God ; and the peace 
of God shall keep our heart and mind tranquil and resigned in 
life and in. death. May he grant it to us all, for his infinite 
mercy's sake ! Amen. 
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KATE A TEACHER. 

(Oontinued firom p. 205.) 



As Kate sat at her chamber window, the next morning, putting 
the finishing touch to her sketch, the town-clock struck eight. 

" And Margey not come ! " cried John, who was cutting a 
hole through a horse-chestnut with the air of a practised work- 
man beginning a job of some importance. Pet sat holding a 
band-box cover, in order to receive the chippings, and keep a 
small potato, a wooden skewer, and a coil of packthread, in the 
most convenient position of readiness. " Eight, and Margey not 
come!" echoed the little girl. *^Sho does not guess you are 
making a whirligig on purpose to please her ! " 

Kate saw Mr. Gookin approaching, leading her pupil, who made 
no resistance, but looked a little sullen, or perhaps dejected. 
" Be a good girl," said he, as he put her in at the gate, " and 
father will fetch you home some sea-shells and pretty pebbles 
from the beach, and maybe a horse-shoe, or a crab, or a sea- 
urchin, if he comes acrost one." 
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^ Margcy stood a moment with her finger in her mouth, then 
slowly proceeded to mount the steps and the stairs. She made 
no reply to the joyous greetings of the children, manifested no 
c^osity at the mysterious apparatus in the extempore salver, and 
remained silent when the open book lay before her, with Kate's 
pencil pointing at the first word of her reading lesson. Kate 
waited a while, and then said, — 

" Where is little Margey's tongue this morning? " 

Ko answer, except a shrewd glance, which seemed to note the 
rising color in Kate's cheek, and to understand it. 

" Do you not like this story a^bout a wolf) fiere is a prettier 
one. This is in verse. Read. * Mary had a .' " 

Margey would not read. She was so cool and collected in her 
perversity that Kate felt her temper a little moved. A little 
shake, — would it do good or harm ? Harm, probably. 

"You are just like an obstinate old horse," said John, laugh- 
ing. Pet looked on Margey sadly, and said, " I would read; — 
do, and then come see what John is making for you." 

" Children, you may go into the nursery," said Kate. " When 
Margey has done what she knows she ought to do, she can come 
to you, or call you, as she pleases." 

" I don't want to. I want to go home and play with Lizzie 
Hammond and Bobalink." 

" Who is Bobalink? " asked Kate, compelling nerself to speak 
cheerfully and pleasantly. 

" Father calls Bobby Hammond so." 

"You may go home as soon as you have read your usual 
lesson." 

" I want to go now." 

" The sooner you do your duty, then, the better." 

" Let me go now. I will go now !" cried Margey; but, with 
Kate's serious eyes fixed upon her, she could not call up the loud, 
passionate tone she was accustomed to use at home when opposed. 
Kate gently closed the door, and, taking the child's hands in hers, 
drew her into her lap. 

"Have you forgotten, my dear little girl, the promise you 
made, when I ofiered to be your teacher? It was a bargain ; and 
I have not failed to do my part ' I have been here every morning 
to do my duty. Sometimes I should have been glad to be out in 
the pleasant fields, or in my garden, or reading some book that I 
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liked. But I have patienti j heard my little scholar every day ; 
and now she can read her little brother's books, the easiest ones, 
and, learning a little each day, may soon read the larger ones too." 

Margey sighed. 

^' I have done this, not for money, not for pleasure, but because 
I thought it was right." 

Margey sighed again. 

" And now, are you not sorry to vex me, and give me trouble? 
Will you not be a good girl, and read your lesson? " 

" I carCi read," said Margey. " No, I can't ! " 

**That is not true," said Kate; "for you have the eyes God 
gave you, to see the letters, and the tongue and voice which can 
speak the words all right, when you will — " 

" I can read, if you will whip me. I can't without." 

" It is my duty to hear you ; but I do not believe it is my duty 
to whip you. I shall not do that to help you. You can read 
just as well without, if you only think you can." 

" Something won't let me. Do whip me, and make me good." 

" I pity you, but I can't whip you," said Kate, half smiling. 
^' You must make yourself come round, because it is right you 
should read. Come; here is my watch. See, it is half-past 
eight, nearly. Take naughty Margaret Gookin by the shoulders 
and turn her out, and let good Margey Gookin come back again, 
before this little minute-hand gets to that point. There,— now 
read!" 

Margey shook her head. 

*'Poor little girl! You are very unhappy," said Kate. "I 
am sorry for you. When you are good, you feel glad. Your 
heavenly Father is not displeased, and your earthly friends not 
sorrowful or angry with you. Go into my closet, and sit down 
there and think. Ask God to give you help to conquer your 
stubborn heart, that is not willing to do his will." 

Margey looked earnestly in Kate's face, but did not move. 
Kate set her on her feet, and led her into the closet. 

** Shut the door," said Margey. Presently she called out, 
" Are you gone away, Miss Elate ? " 

*' No, dear, I shall stay and draw till nine. Then my teacher 
comes, to hear my music-lesson. Then, you know, I ought to go 
down, and do my best." 

Almost nine. Pet came to have her hair brushed, getting 
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ready for school. Sbe asked if Margey had read. Kate looked 
wearied and pale, and her affectionate little sister cried out that it 
was a shame, and she did not love Margey Gookin at all, and 
hoped Kate would not let her come there any more. John looked 
in and said, "Where is little sulky?'' Kate pointed to the 
closet. " I have spoilt the whirligig; for it was not a good nut, 
and it broke. And I don't care, now; I am glad of it." 

Away ran the brother and sister, hand in hand; and their 
voices came in at the window, mingled with the music of the 
birds, till they were out of hearing. The town-clock, solemnly 
striking nine, put a close to the jangling peal of the school-bell; 
and then Kate opened the closet door, half expecting to find the 
child asleep, she had been so still. She was sitting upon the 
floor, and there were tears upon her cheeks, as she turned her 
bi^d to look at Kate. 

"It is time for you to go home," said Kate, kindly assisting 
her to rise. " Good-bye, Margey; good-bye." 

Margey was confounded by the glare of sudden light, and the 
surprise of being let loose, when she had thought to be immured 
till she should choose to end her imprisonment by coming round. 
At what point in the day this might occur, she had not made up 
her mind. 

" I don't want to come out. I am not good," she said, sob- 
bing. 

"I am sorry for it," said Kate. "I cannot hear you read 
after this hour. I am engaged the rest of the day. You may 
go home, or stay here, as you prefer." 

" And must not I come any more 7 " 

" If your father brings you, I am willing to do my duty, and 
shall receive you. Perhaps he will not think it of any use. I 
am sorry." 

*\He did not fetch me. I came myself He said, if I would 
not, Lizzie and Bobby should go away in a wagon; and so I 
came." 

Kate could not wonder at Margey's defective sense of duty, 
since both her parents managed her thus indirectly and falsely, 
instead of teaching her obedience. 

"If you come to-morrow, I hope it will be because it is right, 
Margey. You know it will please your earthly father, who is so 
kind to you. And, therefore, it will please your Father in 
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heaven, \^Iio loves you more than your best friends. Now kiss 
me, and go home to Lizade and Bobby. They will want you, to 
be kind to them, and take care of them, now Helen is gone away 
80 far." 

The magic touch of Kate's lips opened Margey's heart. She 
threw her arms round her neck, and sobbed, and tried to speak, 
and sobbed and moaned again till she was nearly choked. Kate 
carried her down stairs in her arms, unclasped her clinging hands, 
and tied her bonnet, before she could say, " I will — I will — I 

— I will mind you — I will come — I — I will read, always ! 
Father shan't fetch me — I will come myself — I will be a good 
girl ; oh, I will, dear, dear Miss Kate ! I love you, I do. ^ Don't 
you know I love you. Miss Kate ? I do love you ! I do ! Tell 
Pet and John I love you, and — and — and — don't let their 
mother think I cried loud because I was naughty." ^ 

" You cry because you love me, and are sorry ? " asked Kate; 
and Margey answered with another burst of grief, which was 
suddenly checked by the appearance of an elderly gentleman, 
with a very cross face. He came up the steps whirling his cane, 
and looking so very awful that Margey was heajrtily frightened, 
and clung to Kate in breathless silence. 

"It is only my teacher," said Kate, "my master, who wants 
me now. I must go to my lesson. Let me go, dear — yes, mind 
me, noWj Margey." 

Margey released her, but looked so suspiciously at the cane 
that Mr. Lou vet said, laughing, " You afraid I sail whip my 
pupil, eh 7" 

" No ; for Miss Kate is always good," said Margey, re-assured 
by the light which had come into the morose face with the laugh. 
Evading the hand which was approaching to pinch her wet cheeks, 
the little girl bounded away, and dared not look behind her till 
she reached the little lane, and saw her mother at her ironing by 
the cottage window. 

Kate blundered sadly in playing; for her hands trembled ner- 
vously in consequence of the effort she had been obliged to make 
to maintain her composure in the struggle with Margey. Mr. 
Louvet's irritable nerves soon sympathized with hers. 

" One — doo — tree — all wrong — all wrong — ze gone vinger 

— dum — leetle vinger — Bah ! Commongce ahgain," he criedj 
beating time with a stamp of his foot that shook the room. 
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Kate burst into tears. More annoyed than softened by this 
childish weakness, he was urging her in no gentle tone to proceed, 
when Mrs. Greenleaf proposed to him to take a turn in the 
garden. '^ You will find some fine raspberries at the end of the 
alley," said she, ^^ not native, but willing bearers in a soil less 
genial than their own. WiU you not taste our Antwerps, and 
leave my daughter an opportunity to recover her composure? " 

He refused, but apologized to his pupil, who wiped her eyes, 
took courage, struck the keys with a firmer hand, and convinced, 
him that she had faithfully practised her lesson. 

''Come, Kate," said Mrs. Greenleaf, when he had gone, '' I 
need a helping hand." She was making a double gown for Aunt 
Trimmer. 

" I have had such a hard time for two hours," said Kate, " the 
rest of the day will be positive enjoyment, whatever I am doing. 
To hem calico, — to sit at my mother's feet, in peace and quiet- 
ness, — what a luxury ! Oh, I do feel so happy ! " 

'' It is a solid satisfaction you feel, and I share your happiness. 
I am glad to find you can keep your temper under such opposite 
circumstances of trial. Your character is as much improved 
within six months as I could have hoped it would be in a year or 
more." 

'' Because, in teaching others, I must necessarily take many a 
lesson home to myself," said £!ate. '' I am not so gay as.I was, 
but I am much happier. How often you have said our highest 
pleasures are those which are bound up with our duties ! And 
now I am beginning to understand it. When you looked at me 
with that smile I comprehend so well, ttnd told me my improve- 
ment was greater than your hopes of me, I felt my heart bound 
as it never did in my gayest moments. Dear mother, I believe 
the Sunday School does the teachers more good than it does the 
pupils." A, w, A. 
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A GREAT many years ago, when I was young, it was a matter of 
weekly perplexity to me to find a '' Sunday book." We had a 
library of nearly three thousand volumes, free as the prairies to 
us youthful rangers; and we roamed there at large through the 
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week, carrying to our pillows each night most miscellaneous addi- 
tions to our treasures of ideas, and jumhling the adventures of 
Ulysses and Dr. Johnson, of Sinbad the sailor and Lady Montagu, 
of William Wallace and Marmontel, of the Maccabees and Capt. 
Gulliver, into a most extraordinary Salmagui^di of &ncies. In 
the department of poetry, too, we wandered firom Pope's Odyssey, 
Cowper's Task, Thomson's Seasons, Milton, and Shakspeare, to 
Watts's Hymns and Collins's Ode on the Passions, with an omni- 
vorous delight But there was a distinct understanding that all 
books were not suitable reading for Sundays. I am afraid we did 
not clearly comprehend why. And as we devoured pages with as 
much rapidity as a silk- worm unfleshes a mulberry leaf, — like 
him, to weave our own web, — the time came when it was anxious 
searching after a volume which fell within the list of allowables, 
yet had some charm for a craving imagination, and had not been 
^'read a dozen times already." That the taboo list was not 
cruelly narrow may be inferred from the fiwjt that the Spectator 
and the Rambler were unprohibited, although we were certainly 
exhorted to prefer the latter, and to read chiefly the Saturday 
numbers of the former. 

The strictest compliance with these judicious recommendations 
could hardly have been expected, when volumes were actually in 
our liands containing so much varied attraction; but we still 
think of even those which we consider the dullest papers in the 
venerable periodicals with a feeling of gratitude. And, setting 
aside all early associations, as little to be trusted in these matters, 
perhaps, as in regard to the scenery that surrounded our child- 
hood, lovely to us though homely to all other eyes, our maturer 
judgment declares that the rising generations suffer a great loss 
in knowing nothing of Addison and Johnson. In those obsolete 
numbers stand printed many a strong and good thought, some of 
which, diluted, are not unfrequently ofifered to the public in 
modem form, and with an air of novelty that awakens little sus- 
picion in those who are vainly striving to keep up with the swift- 
running full stream of " recent publications." We know those 
who make it a matter of ambition and struggle to read the latest 
books, and no others. Few juvenile readers, we fear, go back to 
those still, deep, shaded lakes of thought and wisdom ; and if sent 
thither, accustomed to exciting dash, hurry, glitter, and noise, 
they would yawn along the banks without pleasure or profit. 
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But this is not what I had in view when I took up the pen. In 
thinking of those old days and older books, I have often wished to 
say some things which could best be expressed after the quaint 
beginning, "Dear Mr. Spectator," or "Mr. Rambler;'' with a 
signature of Hezekiah Broadbrim, or Cleanthes ; Fanny Flirt, or 
Misogyna. One cannot well address " Dear Mr. Monthly Brcligious 
Magazine; " nor say all sorts of things to this inconceivable im- 
personality, by way of getting them under the eye of certain readers. 

And yet, suppose I try. And as, in spite of the receding 
&shion, I still wear a huge muff, and propose to be the last 
woman in the country who shall have independence enough to 
carry this fitting appendage of a New England winter, I adopt 
the name of Mrs. Muff; and shall forthwith produce a little docu- 
ment, containing my first effusion of querulousness. As a 
matron, let me mourn, over the rising generation ; as a valetudi- 
narian,* let me even fret and scold a little; and then, dear Mr. 
Monthly B.eligious Magazine (how it sounds !), put in your wise 
Christian word, and set all right. 

The " decay of needlework " is the subject of my first " groan." 
I could rival Mr. Testy in the acerbity of my remarks, if I had 
not observed that obstinacy is a mineral better dissolved in oil 
than vinegar ; and that folly is sometimes easily blown away by a 
gentle zephyr, when a storm would only beat it into suUenness. 

I suffer now under the peculiarly feminine malady of having 
so much to say that I know not where to begin. 

But that there may be method in my madness, I will first 
mention some of the evils growing out of. this neglect of needlework. 

1st. There is, at best, too little variety in the occupations left 
open to females. If you deprive them of this, you take away the 
resource of many hours when other things cannot be had, and 
you drive them upon those less innocent or useful, or upon a 
deadly ennui. We have known a case of insanity, which, phy- 
sicians said, might have been warded off, if the patient could have 
had recourse to needlework. 

2d. The prevalence of nervous disease among women has been 
attributed to sedentary lives occupied with the needle. But it is 
surely the sedentary life that does the mischief; and whether a 
woman read, write, or lounge, her nerves will as certainly be dis- 
ordered by want of sufficient exercise in the open air, as if she 
were devoted to the needle, instead of books, pen, or easy-chair. 
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The occupation of sewing, resorted to judiciously and in modera- 
tion, is a sedative for the nervous system, and, as such, has been 
prescribed by intelligent physicians. She who has not this 
resource loses a useful medicine. 

8d. The want of a fondness for needlework generates or 
encourages a love of excitement, which carries young girls into 
the streets for other purposes than health, hurries them to public 
places, drives them into novel-reading of all sorts, and makes 
them complain that after all they have not ''ample scope and 
verge enough " for their latent energies. The pedantic women, 
the female bustlers and bores of every description, and the stir- 
rers-up of sedition against the wholesome instincts of the sex, are 
usually the open or secret despisers of the needier 

4th. The character which has not in it the element of a quiet, 
unpretending industry, lacks substance and reliableness; and 
nothing so strengthens this element as the habit of ply&ig the 
needle daily. She loses a means of stability who has it not. 

5th. She who has it not loses also an opportunity of frequent 
and unostentatious usefulness, whether she be rich or poor. 

6th. She who has it not knows nothing of the blessed opportu- 
nities of tranquil meditation which it offers. Without making a 
business of sitting down to think, the industrious woman uncon- 
sciously creates for herself a season for digesting that which she 
reads, for maturing her purposes, for cherishing holy and devout 
thoughts. Busily and silently the little shining implement flies, 
and, soothed by the gentle mechanical task, the mysterious current 
of meditation glides on, nourishing the strength of the spirit, the 
refinement of womanhood, and the maturity of the Christian 
character. Is it not an evil to drop out of one's life such golden 
hours? 

And now let us begin with the wealthiest families in the 
country. In most of them, I know that the time of young girls 
is wholly engrossed with their studies, with music, drawing, and 
society. This course of life begins earher than one would have 
deemed possible. I would not have any of these things omitted. 
The higher and more graceful is female culture among us, the 
better, supposing always the foundation to be laid deep in religious 
principle and devout habits of the soul. Nor would I have 
abundant out-door exercise neglected, as the only probable security 
for health, — which it is a holy duty to secure, if possible. 
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But I do maintain, that, with resolution and method, there 
would be time in the twenty-four hours for needlework, without 
any neglect of the physical training, without the loss of any ele- 
gant, intellectual, or spiritual acquirement. 

It is simply subtracting a little time each day from that now 
given to other pursuits. We think a terrible error lies in propor- 
tions. It is in the unwise distribution of the blessed hours that 
the fatal mistake exists, so that some of the faculties are over- 
worked, and some are underworked, and both suffer ; and the cry 
after all is, there is no time for all you require. Half an hour a 
day less to the piano, half an hour a day less to the languages, 
would not at the end of ten years affect the proficiency in these 
accomplishments seriously; but an hour a day to the despised 
" plain sewing " would bring all the skill desired, with its train of 
advantages. 

If Mrs. Muff could hSiive her way, the greatest heiress in the 
land should begin by the age of five years to sew patchwork in 
the good old fashion. She should not be kept at it a whole hot 
summer's afternoon, as our unhappy grandmothers were, with a 
thimble tapping the sconce, if the weary little hands should drop, 
or recreate themselves in some tiny piece of mischief. I am not 
so conservative as all that. I believe in a great deal of play, and 
brief confinement, for childhood. But our aristocratic little 
maiden should be at her plain sewing four times a day perhaps, 
and it should be steady work for ten minutes at a time, to begin 
with. // should never be omitted. The frequency and regularity 
would be important in their effect on the whole character, besides 
being essential to improvement. Few parents understand what 
injury results firom uncertain and desultory teaching in any 
branch. By degrees the little girl would be brought to sew 
quietly half an hour at a time, twice a day. The more vivacious 
her temperament, the more violent her self-will, so much more 
necessary this discipline ; but, as the object will be imperfectly 
attained if the occupation become thoroughly hateful, I should 
desire that she might hear something read which would interest 
her while at the needle, and should seek in various ways to con- 
nect pleasant associations with it. Never, till she were mistress 
of all the mysteries of plain sewing, should our young fi*iend 
omit this exercise for one hour every day at least, unless 
prevented by sickness, a journey, or other necessity. Expe- 

24* 
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rienee would show this to be quite practicable; habit would 
make it pleasant. 

Now I am met with " What good would it do? What need is 
there of it ? Is it not much better that the wealthy women of the 
land should pay the poorer ones for doing their sewing? " 

To the latter question, I answer at once, that I would not inter- 
fere with this relation between rich and poor on any account. It 
would be better to lay low all the ahns-houses in the country. To 
give '^ employment" to the needy is now fuUy understood to be 
the wisest form of charity. That objection can be obviated by 
showing by and by what plain sewing can best be done by the 
rich. 

To the two other questions — very &miliar to my ears, I assyre 
you — I would answer, that the need of it is shown in the want 
of substance we find in female character where the element of 
useful industry is lacking; and the good of it would be found in 
its general influence on the character, in the effect of example, 
and in the rescue of thought and time fix)m much of its present 



I must carry these thoughts out a little farther; but, as I am 
not sure that these antiquated views will meet your approbation, 
and am quite sure that a prolix correspondent is never a welcome 
one, I wOl wait modestly till I am asked to continue the lucubra- 
tions of Mrs. Muff. 



THE LABORER'S SUNDAY REST. 

The streets are passed, the fields are neared, — 

This rustic bridge I know. 
How deeply blue the heavens above ! 

How green the plains below ! 

'Twere almost worth a week of toil, 

In that dark place behind, 
To feel once more, as now I feel. 

The freshly blowing wind. 
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No harsh-toned bell to-day will call 

The tired laborers forth ; 
But, in its place, the sabbath chimes 

Sound sweetly from the North. 

O peaceful rest ! O Sunday calm ! 

day to laborers dear ! 

Ye almost seem to this sad heart 
Foretaste of heaven here. 

The snow still flecks the distant hills, 

Pure as from heaven it fell ; 
The snows that linger in the town, 

05 many footprints tell. 

How peacefully yon white clouds sleep 

On heaven's unruffled breast ! 
No angry strife rude man can raise 

Disturbs their sabbath rest. 

This place, so loved by townsmen all. 

To me is doubly dear : 
On those blue hills a father sleeps, 

A mother^ 8 grave lies here. 

Here was my childhood fondly nursed. 

Ere yet of care I dreamed, 
When all of life that lay beyond 

A fairy kingdom seemed. 

Thrice thirteen times the plains have donned 

Their summer robe of flowers, 
Since, sporting 'mid the clover-blooms, 

1 passed my childish hours. 

Thrice thirteen times the plains have donned 

Their winter garb of snow, 
Since, pure as its own purity. 

My mother walked below. 

Bright be the flowers above her grave ! 

Sweet be her sleep below ! 
'Tis well she might not know the cares 

It hath been mine to know. 
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The once bright sky is clouded o'er, 

A few clear raindrops fall : 
Thou know'st my bitter tears, O God ! 

Thou numberest them all ; 

And kindly in their place thou send'st 

These soothing drops of rain : 
They calm the fever of my brow, 

And I am well again. 

peaceful rest ! O Sunday calm ! 
O day to laborers dear ! 

1 hail thee as a harbinger 

Of brighter glories near, — 

Of climes where skies axe ne'er o'ercast. 

Where flowers bloom for aye, 
Where soothed sorrow weeps no more. 

Where care forgets to sigh, — 

Of days when never jarring strife 

Shall mar the peace within. 
Where Sunday-calm shall supersede 

This week-day world of sin. 

O Lord ! I wait thy sure behest, 

Enwrapt in musings fond : 
A few fl/>et years seem short to wait, — 

Eternity beyond ! e. 



It is but the flesh and body of divine truths that is printed 
upon paper ; which many moths of books and libraries do only 
feed upon ; many walking skeletons of knowledge, that bury and 
entomb truths in the living sepulchres of their souls, do only con- 
verse with ; such as never did any thing else but picFat the mere 
bark and rind of truths, and crack the shells of them. But there 
is a soul and spirit of divine truths that could never yet be con- 
gealed into ink, that could never yet be blotted upon paper, 
which, by a secret traduction and conveyance, passeth from one 
soul into another, being able to dwell and lodge nowhere but in 
a spiritual being, — a living thing, — because itself is nothing 
but life and spirit. — Cudworth, 
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THE UNCORRUPTING REWARD OF VIRTUE. 

How can virtue be encouraged without being bribed? How 
shall man's proper interest be so urged that his right doing shall 
be more assured, without being less a matter of principle ? How 
shall a religious system so persuade the heart with motives, as to 
leave man's piety unbought and disinterested 1 

These questions need not perplex our practical reason, or mo- 
ral sense ; for every man knows, that, unless right and wrong are 
political fictions, duty should be done not for pay ; and that, on 
the other hand, unless the Divine Being is a fable, duty will not 
go unrewarded. But how to reconcile these two phases of a 
complex truth, and harmonize them in a true relation of man to 
God, as the rewarder of those that diligently seek, not his mere 
bounties, but himself? How to assert that a universe of holiness 
would be incomplete without an equal blessedness, and yet conceive 
of that holiness as no hirelingism ? How, since man cannot' 
actually serve God for naught, to demonstrate against all cavil 
that his children are in no sense working for pay ? How to think 
of felicity as a make- weight to incline the heart to good, without 
converting that ''good" from amoral excellence into a mere 
plejwure ? 

" Virtue is its own reward," is the commones^t philosophic so- 
lution of the problem. Was ever a good man un^ appy 1 Or did 
ever a bad man feel a joy that was not contemptible ? Does heaven 
consist in one's surroundings? Must it not be carried, whether 
here or hereafter, in one's own breast? Is not the inward peace 
of moral integrity a perpetual triumph over all adversity ? 

Christianity does not deny this ; yet neither is this the gospel. 
As Christians, we must recognize these utterances, often made by 
the nobler sort of sceptics ; we should merit their scorn, if we ofier^ 
them Christ in any way to impair this feature of their moral sys- 
tem. And not only must we sympathize with their aspiration for 
a disinterested virtue, but they will compel us to acknowledge 
this law of natural religion as wide-spread, ancient, and deep- 
seated in the human heart. The great truths of moral duty were 
not first announced by the Nazarene. The Sermon on the Mount 
was indeed a new inauguration of moral truth, as behooved the 
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reign of truth now planted against the reign of might ; but the 
precepts of that discourse were not a new thing under the sun. 
Nor were they peculiar to the chosen people. The Decalogue 
was indeed better than any Gentile system of morals ; but the 
principles which Moses received in tables of stone were deciphered, 
and at least faintly uttered, by Gentile seers, from the tablet of 
the heart. A Confucius and a Zoroaster discerned very well 
the requirements of justice and of love ; and their admirable pre- 
cepts were extolled, however little practised, by the people. And 
the Yedas and Grecian schools could boast of maxims as £ur as 
any that adorn the inspired pages ; qualified, too often, by the 
misgivings of a heart not fixed by faith, nor enlarged by the quick 
pulses of a divine love. Yet they who had not the law were a 
law unto themselves ; because conscience, though beclouded by 
the Fall, is essentially inspired, and is apt to give a faithful oracle 
when it looks upward. The world knew it ought to " do justly, 
and love mercy, and walk humbly before God; " and, as to the 
reward it should get, there must be One who could relieve it of 
that care ; and whatever did not accord with such a faith was a 
selfish anxiety and a sin. 

The mission of Christianity, then, was not to institute a code 
of morals. '' The gospel has not invented morality ; many of its 
finest maxims were, for a long time previous, in circulation in the 
world. The gospel has not so much promulged them as placed 
them on a new foundation, and quickened, them by a new spirit. 
Its glory consists less in announcing a new morality, than in 
giving power to practise the old."* And this mission of Chris- 
tianity has been proven by its history. It has realized the virtue 
which heathendom knew only in theory. With little of moral- 
izing, and with no parade, it quietly produced results that have 
baptized all goodness with its own name. In the iron age of its 
introduction to the world, its infancy was more robust than any 
power that had preceded it. Moral philosophy had but one true 
martyr, Socrates, naturally brave and fearless of death ; and the 
courageous weakness of suicide was an approved virtue and com- 
mon fruit of Stoicism. But the Nazarene was honored with a 
holocaust of martyrs of either sex and of every age. And of the 
delicate and refined virtues, the world has known little since 
Christ's time, except as Christ's work. 

* Vimtf Misoellanies, p. 227. 
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\ Again, we ask, then, what is that feature of Christianity which 
has produced so incomparable a style of virtue? Along with the 
peerless example of its Master, and the subduing love of its self- 
sacrificing Bedeemer, how has it contrived a motive to quicken 
man's self-love into an unselfish life, and make the self forgotten 
in the love of goodness and of God ? 

The eastern devotee practised self-denial, in hope of a re- 
absorption into the Divine Being, — a certain all-dissolving bliss of 
annihilation. The Christian doctrine of self-denial escaped this 
rock of self-immolation, and rescued the half-truth fi*om its dis- 
junction. It reminded man of his primitive personal likeness to 
his Maker, and told him he must be lost to his fallen self, if he 
would be restored. But his re-union to God should not destroy 
his self-hood : it should just conserve it as a reproduction of the 
divine image. It told of nothingness as the thing most opposite 
to Gk)d, and most akin to falsehood and its father, whose name, 
ApoUyon, foreshadows his destiny. =^ And it told man how he 
might shun this dreadful doom, and attain incorruption, even 
through the power of one Jesus, who had shown himself stronger 
than death. He it was that invited men to glory and virtue ; and 
his persuasives were the magic that had been sought so long, to 
tempt without bribery, and to rescue firom the bondage of selfish- 
ness and guilt. His were '' exceeding great and precious pro- 
mises," just because we might by them be made " partakers of the 
divine nature, having escaped the corrupion that is in the world 
through lust." For all inordinate desire is essentially an inward 
conflict and disease of man's nature, if not a premonition of death 

* ** Mankind," says Athanasius, speaking of the effects of the Pall, ** did 
not remain such as they were created, but contracted ylce and corruption 
by their vain thoughts, and came under the power of death, their trans- 
gression remanding them to their primal state. So that, as they had been 
created from non-existence, they must now in the course of time incur the 
loss and destruction of their being ; and that justly. For as they once had 
the nature of not existing, yet were called into a proper existence by the 
power of the Divine Word, when they became void of the knowledge of God 
and turned aside to vanities (for evil things are not entities, but good things 
are entities, seeing they have the true God for their author), and when they 
were divested of the nature of existing for ever, it followed that they must 
perish, and remain in death and decay. For man is by nature mortal, as cre- 
ated from non-existence ; yet, as made in the divine likeness, he might have 
escaped the force of corruption, and remained immortal, if he had preserved 
that likeness by the knowledge of God." — OntTie Incarnation of the Word. 
Works, p. 40. 
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But in Christ was a vital power that should heal the malady, and 
raise man above himself, as no human contrivance of motives could 
do it ; above all pride, because this new life was a proper redemp- 
tion, — and above all self-seeking, because there was hardly a 
stipulation of '^ happiness " in the terms of the redemption. Life, 
in its essential nature and in its higher laws, was the thing most 
godlike ; and the offer of it upon the surrender of our frail remnant 
and corrupt imitations of it, precludes all thought of our being vir- 
tuous, in any way of work and wages. '' He that saveth his life 
shall lose it ; but he that loseth his life for my sake shall find 
it.''* 

And it is worthy of note that the reward of piety is rarely named 
in the Bible in terms addressed to mere self-love. Even the 
"peace" and ** joy" which we meet so often, presuppose a cer- 
tain forgetfulness of self. They touch no cord of selfish emotion. 
But life itself, and that eternal, is the boon of which the Scriptures 
oftenest and most fondly tell us. The victor's wreath in the 
Olympic of man's existence is either a " crown of righteousness," 
or a " crown of life." The " haven of bliss," the " endless firui- 
tion," and similar phrases of our modem Christian dialect, are not 
the staple argument of the Bible, to persuade man's wiser choice. 
The evangelic appeal is not, " Be holy, and you shall be happy ; " 
but, ** Believe, obey, and live." The offered life doubtless 
involves man's highest well-being ; but the idea of advantage is so 
little mooted that the most fastidious lover of virtue for its own 
sake need not parley ;^t the offer. Ilis most eager acceptance 
shall not cast suspicion upon the integrity of his motives. His 
confession for the past shall be a fair recognition of the gratuity. 
And as for the future, if the gospel asks him to be virtuous that 
he may live for ever, it equally asks him to live for ever that he 
may be for ever virtuous. For the moral argument Tor immor- 
tality itself seems, in the last analysis, to come to this, — that 
because virtue is all the universe is good for, and the loving dis- 
charge of duty is the summum bcmum, therefore good men should 
be allowed an ample range, a long lease of existence. 

Here we pome upon another interesting inquiry. Does not the 
scriptural use of the term " life " include its literal meaning ; its 



• The " Theologica Germanica," a dear little book to Luther, lately trans- 
lated into English, cannot be too highly commended in this connection. 
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substantiye, as well as its qoalitatiye sense? This weighty ques- 
tion of the after-life must be decided by a careful biblical exegesis ;^ 
yet it may be so clearly stated, that, if we take the Bible as a pro- 
per and explicit revelation, the difficulties raised by a metaphorical 
interpretation of the term would seem at once removed. The 
bringing of '' life and immortality to light " appears rather a state- 
ment of the method, than of the fact, of man's immortality. The 
question, '^ K a man die, shall lie live again," is not answered 
categorically. It is only by union to Christ that man is said to 
live for ever. The soul is nowhere in the Bible spoken of as im- 
mortal. Its adaptation and aspirations for eternal existence may 
be a proper basis of human faith and hope; but they are no 
assurance of the fact The promise is, "to those who, by patient 
continuance in w6lI-doing, seek for glory and honor and immor- 
tality, eternal life." If any generic or unconditional immortality 
is assumed in the Bible, it is certainly unnamed. It does not 
enter as a plastic element into the Scripture language; though 
the main truths of natural religion, such as the Divine Being and 
Providence, which are assumed or little argued, are repeated 
continually. But that truth ought to be surpassingly clear to 
human reason, which need not be named in a revelation. And,' 
granting that the soul's immortality were so much more obvious 
than the divine existence, the problem would still remain, Why is 
the style of human thought and speech — respected in the sacred 
mention of other truths — so utterly ignored when man's des- 
tiny is named ? 

The natural inference is, that the gospel is neither an assurance 
nor an assumption of the soul's absolute immortality ; but a mes- 
sage of th^ recovery of a forfeit, telling man, that, by an act of 
grace and amnesty, he may now become immortal. 

And just here we remark, that human reason seems to find its 
legitimate scope, — to apprehend the possibility and fitness of 
things ; leaving their realization to the divine power and goodness, 
as an object of &ith. If the immortality of just those who " prove 
worthy of eternal life " is desirable, it is the highest style of phi- 
losophy to suppose that the divine discretion will effect the desi- 
deratum. 



• For a suggestive passage on this subject, see Isaac Taylor's " Wesley 
and Methodism/' pp. 289, 290. 

TOL. zm. 25 
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We need not waste words in vindicating the moral force of such 
a doctrine of immortality. We have tried to show that it meets 
the conditions of a motive power that shall save the inmost integ- 
rity of virtue. It might be shown from the history of Christian- 
ity in its brightest periods, that the hope of life in Christ alone 
has been the hidden life of those who have borne his name. Its 
adaptation to inspire the warmest and most self-denying philan- 
thropy is obvious. "Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it," 
is the redemptive value which it stamps upon every human 
soul. To say nothing of the earliest Christian age, the martyr 
Irenaeus professed just such a faith. And though the now cur- 
rent doctrine of immortality provoked the censure of Arnobius, 
yet that it had not completely triumphed even in Athanasius' 
time is clear from the citation already made. Passing to the 
time of Socinus, it is well known that he gave Christ just this 
pre-eminence which the first Adam has so long contested with 
him. It is interesting to observe how those who so differed 
respecting the person of Christ seem to have agreed respecting 
Christ's work. And it is with reference to this doctrine that we 
have the testimony, — " It is matter of public notoriety, that 
there is no sect which, in respect to morals, approaches nearer to 
the simplicity and strictness of the early Christians, than the 
Socinians."* 

It is a fair question whether the doctrine of sin as an eternal 
futurity, or even as an eternal vicissitude, must not seriously im- 
pair man's abhorrence of evil. But we cannot now discuss the 
tendency of these inferences, or of any other inference from the 
current doctrine of immortality. One thing, we trust, is clear ; 
the offer of " life" in all its implications back and forth, as it is 
the burden and glory of the gospel, so it is the vivifying power of 
all Christian virtue. And it is a grave question whether we can 
reduce or qualify the meaning of that chosen term of the Scrip- 
tures, without vitiating, directly or indirectly, the morality that 
shall be based upon it. H. 

* Bayk, B6pozise auz Questions d'un Proyincia], part ii. ch. cxzzir. 
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EDITOR'S COLLECTANEA. 



Smith's History of Greece. Hickling, Swan, & Brown. — The 
plan of this work, now occupying a place among the foremost 
text-hooks in the puhlic institutions of England and the United 
States, is to acquaint the scholar with the great course of eventa 
in Grecian History, and the eminent men that have made that 
history illustrious, — not so much by a dry and minute statement 
of events, as by seizing on the leading points and the commanding 
characters, and grouping the subordinate particulars around these 
in an orderly and philosophical distribution. The advantage of 
this method, whether for the interest of the young student, or for 
a comprehensive acquaintance with the subject by the general 
reader, is obvious. Nor does this fine example of true history 
embrace merely chronicles of political changes and descriptions of 
battles ; but it traces the growth, modifications, and decline of the 
literature, commerce, arts, and social life, of that wonderful intel- 
lectual nation of antiquity. Prof. Felton, the American editor, 
takes up the narrative at the dividing line between the ancient 
and the modern Greece, and, by a most skilful compression of his 
immense materials, and the union of graphic power with historical 
fidelity, gives a continuation of the work, within the single octavo 
volume, down to our own day, — touching even the romantic 
heroisms of the recent struggles for liberty. Prof. Felton writes 
with enthusiasm for the successors of that brave, versatile, acute* 
beauty-loving race, whose Letters and manners have been the suc- 
cessful study of his life. And he opens a very encouraging view 
of the new form of Hellenic civilization that is rising among the 
ruins of the old classic splendor. Both authors carry their learning 
with the ease of true dignity, and unostentatiously turn to the uses 
of popular education the treasures gathered b^ the researches of 
a large scholarship. 

First Geography for Children, By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Phil- 
lips, Sampson, 6d Co. — The method of this primary text-book 
appears to be the natural one. It begins with some simple direc- 
tions for map-drawing; then it takes the child at home^ and, 
gradually extending the range of his vision, acquaints him with 
one part of the globe after another, till he has surveyed the whole. 
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Subsequently, more general topics are introduced, — such as pro- 
ductions, inhabitants, climates, religions, governments, &c. The 
particulars, under each of these heads, are finally connected with 
the several localities ; and the pupil seems to be sure to get some 
notion of the world he lives in. 

Sargent's Standard Fourth Reader for Public and Private 
Schools. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — Mr. Sargent's school-books 
possess absolute merits so far surpassing those of any other works 
of the same class that we have ever examined, that it is a pleasure 
to speak of them, and a great satisfaction to know that they are 
rapidly coming into popular use. So decided and manifest are 
their excellencies ; so clear and full their explanations ; so simple 
and progressive their rules ; so original are many of their features 
(like the literary, historical, biographical, and scientific index in 
each volume) ; so happily do the editor's own introductory pre- 
cepts strike the true mean between careless imitation and dogmatic 
< pedantry ; and so exact are the adaptations of the selected pieces, 
— that we are never surprised to learn that impartial teachers and 
committees prefer them to any other manuals. Personal or parti- 
zan interests aside, we do not see how this can fail to be the 
result with intelligent judges. The views presented, in this 
volume, of pronunciation, articulation, drilling the pupil, &c., are 
as judicious and sensible as those of gesticulation, &c., in the 
" Standard Reader." In the grand essentials of both literary and 
moral purity in his extracts, Mr. Sargent never deviates from the 
severest standard ; while he gathers his treasures from rich and 
varied fields in each department of literature. 

Hie Principles of Metaphysical and Ethical Science applied to 
the Evidences of Religion. By Fbancis Bowen, A.M. Hick- 
ling, Swan, & Brown, 1855. — Professor Bowen has here issued 
the substance of his Lowell Lectures in a new edition, and in the 
form of a proper text-book for public or private instruction. 
Apart from its great value for colleges, it is exactly adapted to the 
course of education pursued by young men in their preparation for 
the active business of life. Such studies are greatly needed to 
protect the religion of the people against the inroads of false phi- 
losophy, and the sophisms of upstart venders of unbelief. They 
would add immensely to the power of preaching and the true 
strength of the church, while they would also invigorate the stu- 
dent's intellect. What a satisfaction is it to a minister to come 
upon a parishioner who ha^^ ^quietly, and in hours saved from 
the theatre or club-room, enriched his mind with the processes of 
a treatise like this ! How it would mature and sharpen the intel- 
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ligence of the advanced classes in our English High Schools, to go 
carefully through this lucid and compact argument ! We also 
attach importance, in these days, to every scientific work that maj 
properly he made a part of the preparatory course for the clerical 
profession with those who do not pass through college. Not that 
we would have that class multiplied ; hut the many who belong 
to it need peculiar helps. There are members of our theological 
schools who would gain much from the discipline of this particu- 
lar work. Professor Bowen has the methodical habits, the clear 
perceptions, and the analytic nicety, that qualify an author in his 
department. His chapters on causation are distinguished by spe- 
cial ability. 

The School of Christ ; or^ Christianity in its Leading Aspects. 
By Rev. A. L. E. Foote. Gould & Lincoln. — Six discourses 
in this small volume represent and illustrate Christianity as a Life, 
a Work, a Reward, a Culture, a Discipline, a Fellowship. The' 
writer offers many good thoughts, well-arranged and well- uttered, 
Trinitarian in his doctrine, he is practical in his aim and sincere 
in spirit. 

Sermon and Address offer the Death of Rev» James Flint, D.D., 
of Salem. By Rev. Dexteb Clapp. — It is not easy to conceive 
how the fitting tribute to the venerable and gifted minister of 
Christ could have been uttered in fewer, more select, or more 
appropriate words. The reader is immediately made to feel that 
he is following not only an accomplished mind, but a truthful and 
trustworthy one. Every sentence is weighty with calm and deli- 
berate conviction, as well as bright with fresh and earnest thought. 
As it always ought to be — but often is not — with eulogy, each 
expression seems to come out of a heart of reality. Dr. Flint's 
public career is briefly sketched, his intellectual and spiritual 
traits are carefully analyzed and clearly stated ; and our faith is 
then roused and directed to the eternal life, where the believer 
dwells with the Father. Mr. Clapp has lost a generous and 
revered friend, who welcomed him as a colleague; and he has 
rendered the departed a consistent and deserved honor, both 
during his life and at his death. 

Westward Ho ! The Voyages and Adventures of Sir Amyas 
Leigh. By Charles Kingsley. Ticknor & Fields. 1855. — 
Mr. Kingsley seems to be determined to show the world in how 
many distinct styles he can write fiction. In all that he has 
undertaken thus far, he has succeeded, and added to his reputation 
by every experiment. " Alton Locke ** and ** Yeast " were some- 
what in the same vein; but "Hypatia" was as different from 

26* 
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them both as " Amyas Leigh " is from them all. We have here 
exciting, romantic, and occasionally eloquent recitals of the brave 
maritime and military enterprise of the Spanish wars in the days 
of Elizabeth, with a sufficient intermixture of personal fortunes 
and sentimental developments. Perhaps the interest is not quite 
so uniformly sustained as in some of the author's other novels ; 
but there are passages of extraordinary power, and the whole 
stands among the marked books of the day. 

We wish not to be understood as implying, that Mr. Kingsley 
is ^ actuated by no higher motive in his authorship than literary 
display. Few modern writers, and fewer still among the educated 
minds of the English Church, appear to be possessed of so much 
moral earnestness, so quick sympathies with some of the deeper 
wants of society, and so ardent a spirit of reform. Undoubtedly, 
his fiery protests against wrong are among the chief charms of his 
popular productions. 

The May-Flower and Miscellaneous Writings, By Mrs. Hab- 
BiET Beecheb Stowb. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — This is 
pleasant reading for young and old. As many of our readers 
probably know before this, the book is made up of pieces written 
by Mrs. Stowe at different times within several years, — many of 
them contributed to public journals. They are not of equal 
merit ; but judgments would probably differ widely in arranging 
the scale of their deserts, and there is sufficient variety to suit 
many tastes. On some of the papers the stamp of genius is 
evident; others are simply pleasing. Mrs. Stowe has written 
some grand verses ; and these also, with their less royal mates, are 
printed in this volume. The frontispiece is a remarkable unlike- 
ness of the writer. Whatever may entitle it to be placed where 
it is, the authentic signature standing beneath it does not save it 
from being emphatically a counterfeit presentment. 

Visits to European Celebrities, By Rev. W. B. Spbague, D.D. 
Gould & Lincoln. — Dr. Sprague*s style unites ease with elegance, 
and joins familiarity to dignity, with remarkable success. The 
papers here collected into a volume give lively sketches and 
piquant recollections of more than fourscore eminent persons in 
the Old World. It is not often that one falls in with more read- 
able pages. They are precisely of the sort which, without 
straining the faculties or fatiguing the attention, inclines the 
reader to keep on. There are really but few volumes that it rests 
one to read. If there is an absence of severe stimulus to intel- 
lectual effort, there is apt to be too little nourishment to reward 
one for his time. But this charming record of travel exactly 
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fills the place of an intelligent, high-principled literary enter- 
tainmeni||^ 

The Daily Life^ and Scripture Readings in St. Luke^ and in 
Leviticus. By Rev. Dr. John Cx7mmino. J. P. Jewett & Co. — 
We have lately experienced a merciful relief in learning that 
the formidable succession of volumes from Dr. Cumming's pen, 
poured Tecently from the press, is the fruit of a long accumulation, 
now suddenly let loose upon the American public, from the 
English dam, instead of being composed of works struck off in 
the brief intervals between the dates of publication. One breathes 
more freely after such an assurance. There are undoubtedly some 
advantages in publishing all one's manuscripts. It clears out 
desks and drawers, and puts loose papers into a more compact 
and convenient shape. To be sure, burning them would answer 
the same purpose ; but a benevolent gentleman would consider 
that, in that case, the world would be bereaved of what the flames 
devoured. Dr. Gumming has no such hardness of heart. He 
tenderly considers the needy mind ^f his race, and scatters the 
treasures of his invention abroad with an unsparing hand. We 
cheerfully acknowledge our share of the benefit. Volume after 
volume we add to the Gumming shelf of our library, in Mr. Jewett's 
handsome, sober binding, — the ever-lengthening line stretching 
steadily on, " in infinite progression." There are conceivable emer- 
gencies in human life that might induce us to open and read what 
is written under those clerical-looking covers. We are keeping 
them from the "Exchange bookstore," as yet, with a reverent 
waiting for that mysterious possibility. Meantime, we look into 
each issue, conscientiously, as it arrives ; and, wherever we look, 
we always find the same marks of honesty, industry, sincerity, 
devoutness, pedantry, self-complacency, and rhetorical vivacity, in 
the author. 

The Philosophy of Sectarianism. By Rev. Alexandbb Blai- 
KiE. Phillips, Sampson, & Go. — This is more properly a plea for 
Presbyterianism, than which no sect, probably, is more sectarian. 
The author is the highly-respected pastor of a congregation, con- 
sisting largely of Scotch Presbyterians, in Boston. He writes 
with energy, and, though rather free in his strictures on those 
that " believe too little," has evidently a distinct and strong faith 
of his own, which he naturally enough thinks much better than 
the faith of his neighbors. His work is partly historical, partly 
argumentative, partly critical, partly hortatory, and partly lugu- 
brious. It is quite curious to find questions,' so remote from all 
our everyday practical discussions, handled with solemn earnest- 
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ness, as vital matters, by so near a neighbor. The reader feels 
almost sorry that so good a heart and so active a mind should 
have undertaken the advocacy of an ecclesiastical system equally 
out of harmony with the democratic spirit of the country and the 
more genial and refined tendencies of New England society. 
The point of view is not always the highest : thus, on the first 
page we happen to examine, occurs this sentence : ^' While no- 
thing has ever proved more annoying to Papists than the singing 
of psalms in a congregational manner, the playing of all the 
heretical organs in Christendom causes to them comparatively 
little sorrow." There is room enough, thank Heaven, in this 
country, both for our excellent fellow-Christians, the Presbyte- 
rians, and for us Congregationalists. We honor their steadfast 
virtues, their resolute will, their intellectual consistency ; and 
we congratulate them on every valuable addition to their lite- 
rature. 

A Boy's Adventures in the Wilds of Australia ; or^ Herbert's 
Note-hook. By William HoWitt. Ticknor & Fields. — The 
young will find here a spirited description of a part of the planet 
that is new to young and old alike, — and such stories of adven- 
turous life as are specially exciting to youthful spirits and fancies. 
There is much valuable information, and the narrative is well 
illustrated. 

The Papal Conspiracy Exposed. By Rev. Bdwabd Beeches. 
Stearns & Co. — The present edition contains — in addition to tie 
matter already noticed by us as constituting the main body of 
the volume, and ofiering those views of Romanism which are most 
likely to strike the popular mind — a supplement, which ably 
reviews Hon. J. R. Chandler's Speech in Congress on the compa- 
tibility of Romanism with Republicanism, and refutes its positions 
by references to counter-positions in accepted Catholic authorities ; 
giving also some account of the tortuous course of Romish ortho- 
doxy on the relations between the church and civil government, 
especially since the time of Pius Yll. 

The Saints' Inheritance ; or^ the World to Come. By Henry F, 
Hill, Genesee, N. Y. J. P. Jewett dc Co. — The doctrine is that 
" this earth, instead of being annihilated, will, at the great con- 
summation, be restored to its Eden state, or made even far more 
glorious, and become the residence of King Messiah and his 
saints," — certainly a doctrine, in whatever language expressed, 
or by whatever arguments defended, far from unreasonable or 
unscriptural. The author has arrayed the proofs with much 
diligence ; and, though we should be irn willing ^o endorse all his 
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processes or interpretations, we respect the good faith and the 
clear method of his performance. The views of acceptance are 
strict, the quotations from the Sacred Writings copious, and the 
general view is encouraging to the true believer. 

Unitarian Views Vindicated, By Rev. J. H. Hetwood, of 
Louisville. — Rev. Henry M. Denison, an Episcopalian clergyman 
in Louisville, wrote a Review of the published Report of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Mr. Heywood replies to this 
Review, defending the Report, and vindicating Unitarian views 
generally. A controversial effort could hardly be made in a spirit 
of greater candor or wider charity than characterizes this pro- 
duction. This will be believed, without testimony, by all that 
know the author. Many representations of Mr. Denison are 
shown to be erroneous and unfair. The appeal to history and 
common sense is made with considerable force, though we think 
Mr. Heywood fails to interpret thoroughly the Athanasian ortho- 
doxy. Our own impression is, that the resolutions adopted by 
the Convention, after hearing the report of Judge Pirtle, were 
unfortunate, and did wear the appearance of an intention to open 
room for a laler faith than the former resolution, on which the 
Convention ought to have been able to stand without qualification, 
viz., •*' That we regard Jesus Christ, not as a mere inspired man, 
but as the Son of God ; the Messenger of the Father to men, 
miraculously sent; the Mediator between God and man; the 
Redeemer of the world : That we regard the miracles of the New 
Testament as facts on which the Gospel is based." For further 
remarks, see the notice of Mr. Buckingham's Sermon. 

The Teacher's Last Lesson; a Memoir of Martha Whiting. 
By Cathaeine N. Badgee. Gould & Lincoln. — Miss Whiting 
was the Principal of the Charlestown Female Seminary, and a 
useful and pious woman. A native of Hingham, and brought up 
among Unitarians, her aptitude for teaching and her discontent 
with Unitarian opinions were both developed at an early period. 
She removed to Charlestown, and joined the Baptist Church. To 
the close of an extended and active term of service, she adhered to 
her religious vows, and made it the grand purpose of her life 
to promote the cause of Christ in her school, in the church, and 
among the poor of the neighborhood. Her Journal, which fur- 
nishes the greater part of the biography, abounds in fervent 
confessions of sin and deep desires for personal salvation. With 
the exception of a few expressions, the volume may be read with 
profit and pleasure by persons of all denominations. 

The Daily Monitor. By Rev. Johk Allen. With an Intro- 
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duction by Rev. E. N. Kirk. J. P. Jewett dc Co. — A well- selected 
verse of Scripture, with a pertinent anecdote, and a stanza of a 
hymn, for every day in the year, describe the plan of this neat 
pocket-volume, — a reprint. 

Zschokke's History of Switzerland. Translated by Francis G. 
Shaw. C. S. Francis dc Co. — Mr. Shaw has made a worthy use 
of his fine scholarship and elegant tastes in rendering into pure 
English this animated, graphic, and yet condensed and simple 
story of the fortunes of one of the most interesting countries of 
the earth. The straightforward narrative is occasionally bright- 
ened by a gleam of wise and beautiful sentiment, and the whole 
spirit of the history is such as to engage the sympathy — as the 
subject-matter must instruct the experience — of our republican 
citizens. The work, in the original, is used as a text-book in the 
schools of the Swiss Cantons, which is a sufficient voucher for its 
accuracy. The information it contains is hardly accessible else- 
where to most American readers. 

Louis Fourteenth, and the Writers of his Age. By Rev. J. F. 
AsTiE. Introduction and Translation by Rev. E. N. Kirk. J. P. 
Jewett & Co. — The title is not strictly correct. ^ Dramatists of 
the Age of Louis Fourteenth " would more accurately describe the 
work, — which consists of nine lectures, delivered in New York 
city, in the French language, on Moliere, Racine, Boileau, La 
Fontaine, Fenelon, Corneille, Pascal, and the period when these 
authors lived. The treatment of the subject, without being original 
or profound in the way of criticism or learning, is agreeable, and 
not unprofitable. The Lectures have met a competent translator 
in Rev. Mr. Kirk, who has found time, among the cares of a large 
parish, to step aside into a field quite distinct from the pastoral 
walk, and who introduces his friend's book, with much enthu- 
siasm, by a dissertation on the political and literary characteristics 
of the age under consideration, very creditably written. De- 
nouncing the theatre in his sermons, he commends the great 
French play-writers to the acquaintance of the private student. 

Lippincott, Gramho, ^ Co,*s Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer 
of the World. — Sheets are sent forward, in advance of the publi- 
cation, announcing the speedy appearance of this important work. 
It is said to contain the names of near one hundred thousand 
places, with some account of each. Such a plan, properly exe- 
cuted, must supply a great want in our literature. Why will not 
some of our accomplished scholars undertake the preparation of a 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the Names of Persons 7 Such are the 
intermixtures of modern times, that one cannot take up a news- 
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paper, to read the items aloud, without stumhling upon some 
outlandish cognomen or other, which perplexes his organs, and 
which no etymological analogies, nor any thing else but external 
authority, can instruct him to articulate with confidence. Such a 
book would have an immense sale, as we have no doubt the one 
mentioned above will have. What is Dr. Solger going to do in 
the summer, while lectures are in abeyance ? With the assistance 
of Prof. Child, Mr. Sumner, or some others among our best-read 
English scholars, he would be sure of success. 

The Altar at Home, — The publication of this volume of domes- 
tic and private prayers is one of the best fruits ever yielded by the 
American Unitarian Association. The suggestion of such a plan 
must of itself have been a dictate of the Holy Spirit to the heart of 
the faithful Secretary. Nothing in the doings of his office, for a long 
time, has given us so much personal satisfaction, or is calculated 
to do so much good in the churches. The prayers themselves have 
been composed by twenty-five ministers ; and to these are added 
some selected devotions and litanies. The tone of the book 
is eminently spiritual, elevating, and edifying. We should say 
that a bod^ of men that can so pray and praise must have the 
love of Christ in their souls. A few defects might be noted, and 
a few expressions be discarded. Some of the exercises lack the 
true unction. But such criticisms would be slight. A few years 
ago, such a work could not have been produced from the same 
source. Would to God its appearance might be the means of 
both rearing the Home Altar^ and lighting the flame upon it, in 
thousands of American families where God is now forgotten ! 

PAMPHLETS. 

Rev. E. E. Hale's Sermon on the Immaculate Conception gives 
a succinct historical account of the dogma ; defines its meaning 
and its influence ; finds its origin in the Athanasian deification of 
Jesus, removing Christ from his proper Mediatorship, and thus 
creating a necessity for a mediating Mother ; and protests against 
all concessions which may lead to such abuses. 

Hovey's Magazine of Horticulture for March, with the usual 
variety of adaptations to readers of taste and science. Those th*at 
live in the country should subscribe for it as an interpreter of 
nature ; and those that live in the city, as her substitute. 

Rev, Edgar Buckingham's Sermon on Unitarian Christianity^ 
preached in Troy, Jan. 21, 1855, protests against the popular 
misrepresentations of Unitarianism, offers a lucid statement of the 
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main points of the prevalent Unitarian creed, and puts forward a 
temperate and manly plea for that system of faith. The words 
are those of an honest man and sincere believer, and therefore 
impressive. It strikes us, however, that all such defences of the 
Scriptoralness of the Unitarian belief are rendered completely futile 
and nugatory, so long as preachers among us are recognized as 
regular ministers of regular Unitarian parishes (and are accepted 
and welcomed on exchanges by Unitarian pastors), who deny the 
authority of the Scripture itself, reject the idea of a Mediator, 
sneer at the word Redemption, criticize Christ's personal character, 
prate about Pauline misconceptions, and tell their congregations 
and Sunday Schools that many parts of the Old and New Testament 
are fables, while sin is only an imperfection in which Jesus himself 
participated ! While we joyfully assert the devout character and 
tendencies of a portion of the sect, we have facts to sustain all 
these intimations. For ourselves, we will not be compromised by 
being associated with an irreverence and an infidelity which dis- 
gust us by their conceit, as much as they wound our sensibility 
and insult our understanding. And we shall not make haste to 
complain of Orthodox warnings against Unitarianism, nor boast 
much of that name, till the main body shall have courage enough 
to disown publicly these heralds of another gospel which is not a 
gospel, and till the public organs of the denomination draw, from 
month to month, a visible distinction between those contemporary 
Unitarians who honestly receive the gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and those Naturalists who do not. 

The Taenty-second Annual Report of the Trustees of the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester contains the usual valuable sta- 
tistics. 



Eayrs Sf FairhankSy Stationers and Account-book manufac- 
turers, have placed on our desk a bottle, containing what really 
facilitates the process of writing far better than any liquid con- 
demned by the new law. It is quite surprising — and nobody 
has more occasion to appreciate such a benefit than the present 
penman — to see how an extremely depraved chirography may be 
made respectable by ink of the right quality. Since we have 
ufied this smoothly-flowing fluid, we are inclined to think we have 
been abused; and 'that our alleged illegibility is owing, not to 
us, but to the incompetent chemistry of presuming ink-manufac- 
turers. Our thanks are due to Messrs. Hadley & Field, and 
their Boston agents above-mentioned. Let, all scribes be in- 
structed. 
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LECTURES ON PALESTINE. — No. 5. 



The origin of the proverb *' Can there any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ? " used by Nathaniel in his answer to Philip (John 
i. 46), cannot be certamly known. Whether the people were too 
few, too ignorant, or too wicked, to warrant the belief that a 
prophet could come out from their village, we can only conjecture. 
The proverb is not borrowed from any of the Jewish sacred books 
which remain to us. Indeed, the name of Nazareth is not any- 
where mentioned in the Hebrew writings ; and neither from Jose- 
phus nor from the Apocryphal books can we learn any thing of its 
condition previous to the time when Joseph the carpenter chose 
his residence there. In the account of Luke, Nazareth seems to 
have been the home of Joseph when he took Mary to wife. There 
was the scene of the Annunciation, when a divine messenger told 
to the Virgin that she should be mother of Messiah. Matthew's 
account leaves in some doubt whether Joseph returned to Na- 
zareth as to his original home, or as to a city more retired, and 
less likely to be visited by the spies of the king. Without the 
conflicting narrative of St. Luke, we should certainly infer from 
Matthew's words, that Judea, and not Galilee, was the previous 
residence of the carpenter and his wife ; and that Bethlehem, where 
Jesus was bom, was not so &r away from his parents' roof. The 
VOL. xm. 26 
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account of St. Luke has always been received as the correct one ; 
and several of the most cherished traditions and most frequented 
shrines would be spoiled of their sacred beauty, if it should be 
called in question. What would become of the " ancient honors " 
of Loretto, if criticism should prefer the opening chapters of the 
first to those of the third Gospel? 

Nazareth has for us now an interest exclusively Christian. We 
know, even without the puerile Catholic legends, that here was 
the home of our Saviour's childhood. If the small Syrian chur Ji, 
which is piously designated as the place where Jesus went to 
school with the boys of his age, be a questionable memorial, we 
know that not far from its doorway Jesus must have heard the 
lessons of his teachers. If that chamber in the rock, profaned 
by its Moslem surroundings, be not the veritable workshop of 
Joseph, as a Protestant wit may discover, without the disclaimtM 
of the candid Padre Superior, it is at least in the neighborhood of 
the spot where the child Jesus must often have helped his. father 
in his toil. The scenery around the city, frx)m the sides and th :• 
summits of these finely grouped hills, is the same which Jesi. j 
must have looked upon daily in all those silent thoughtful years 
of his growth and his youth. The windmg roads are doubtless 
the same which he followed ; the meadows, still green and fruitful, 
must have given to him constant illustration of the bounty and 
providence of Grod. You see here the gorgeous lilies of the field 
spontaneously growing, as he saw them, more beautiful than the 
traditional glory of Solomon's array. The lassy ravens still haunt 
the skirts of the village, gathering there the food which never 
&ils them. There are the houses founded on the rock, standing 
firmly still after the lapse of centuries ; the apt symbol of a solid 
character and a practical faith. There, on opposite sides of the 
city, may still be seen the broad and the strait gates ; the one 
opening upon the valley beneath, the other opening toward the hill 
above. And there a few Moslems, praying at the comers of the 
streets, illustrate by their act, if not by their spirit, the Saviour's 
thought of the "hypocrites." 

The modem village of Nazareth bears an Arab name very like 
its ancient Syriac title, and occupies what must probably have 
been the site of the former city. The valley which holds it is 
oblong in shape, somewhat more than a mile in width, and half 
that distance in breadth. The houses are clustered together on 
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the west side, rising in terraced form on the slope of the hill. 
Thej are mostly one story in height, are built of stone, and are 
kept remarkably neat and clean. The streets, with one exception, 
are very narrow, and so high one above another that the flat roo& 
of the bouses below are level with the pavement before the houses 
in the next street above. It is singular in so considerable a town 
to see so few signs of the dominant religion. The single minaret 
is nearly hidden by the overshadowing mass of the Latin church 
and convent. Of the population, which is not far from four 
thousand, the Moslems number not more than one-fifth ; and their 
influence is proportionately even smaller. They occupy only a 
narrow comer in the north-east section, the lowest part of the 
village, and in no way interfere with their Christian neighbors. 

The Christians are not all of one sect, but are divided as much 
ab in Jerusalem. The Orthodox Greek«! predominate, having 
about two-fifths of the taxable men. The Catholic Church is 
nearly as numerous ; but this is about equally divided between 
Christian of the Greek and of the Latin rite. The remainder of 
'Vie population are Maronites, with a few Syrians proper. Each 
of these sects has its proper church. That of the Greek Church 
is at a little distance beyond the wall, near the Fountain of the 
Virgin. It is built on the traditional spot of the Annunciation, 
as the Greek monks tell ; and beneath it the waters gush up which 
supply the reservoir just below. This reservoir is a most interest- 
ing spot, from its natural beauty, its associations, and its illustra- 
tion of the unchanging customs of Eastern life. It is shaded by 
the interlacing fruit-tree boughs, on which the vine hangs its 
tendrils, and over which the creeping plants, in their season, 
bloom in most brilliant colors. At the sixth hour, under the 
noonday sun, there are always wayfarers who have stopped to 
rest under that shade. Morning and evening, in long files, the 
women of the village come out there to fill their jars ; vieing, in 
their motley dresses and their graceful attitudes, with the vines and 
the flowers. You think of Eebekah and the servant of Abraham, 
as you see the camels kneeling by the stones, while the damsels 
lower their jars and give them to drink. YOu think of Jesus and , 
the Samaritan woman, as you notice how she who has just poised 
on her head her pitcher stops to exchange words with some loiterer 
who is halting there. And the quick, joyful pace of the return- 
ing company, hastening to outstrip each other on the way, recall 
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those jubulant words of Isaiah, "With joy shall ye draw water 
from tiie wells of salvation." Often, in such a company as this, 
the young mother of Jesus brought back her daily supply from 
the fountain. You speculate which one in these groups wears a 
countenance which might fitly be hers ; which one carries in her 
heart a hope so precious, in her eye a light so mild jand pure. 
There are many in those companies whose features express better 
the idea which we have of Mary than the Madonnas of Italian 
masters. It is not on the canvas of Murillo or Titian or Raphael, 
that we must seek the portrait of the Jewish mother of Jesus. 
There we see only the ideal of spiritual loveliness in its outward 
form. But Michael Angelo, on his picture, has been true at once 
to art and to nature, by presenting such a face as you may see 
on any day at the Fountain of Nazareth. 

The yhole supply of the town is drawn from this fountain. 
There is nowhere else any available near source, either cistern or 
spring. And this connects you with the scripture story much 
better than the absurd and clashing traditions of the Annunciation. 
The Latin church, however, is worth examining. It covers the 
place where once stood the dwelling-place of Mary, which super- 
natural powers transported over sea and land ; leaving it, at last, 
after various changes, on the western shore of the Adriatic. 
Fortunately, the cellar of the house, being hewn from the rock, 
could not be, even by angels, so carried off^ and there, we are 
pleased to learn, the memorable interview between Gabriel and the 
Virgin took place. A broken column marks the place where 
Mary sat : if one will stoop a little, the comfort of that seat may 
still be tried. The angel's place was in a niche, over which a 
hanging is dropped, which visitors must remove by persuasion. 
The statue of Gabriel must have been small, to be contained in 
such a space : such pictures as those of Guide would not suit the 
latitude of Nazareth. A fair supply of ever-burning lamps, of 
ordinary pictures, of relics, arid of marbles, add to the impressive- 
ness of the sacred grotto ; and the intelligent and liberal conversa- 
tion of the Head of the Convent relieves the intrinsic childishness 
of the story which he most unwillingly repeats. It is rare among 
monks in the East to find a man so candid in his admissions con- 
cerning the holy places, or so tolerant toward heresy, as the worthy 
Father who presides over the Franciscan monks at Nazareth. It 
needs not his German accent to assure you that he is not like the 
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rest of the monks which you meet in the IIolj Land, of Spanish 
or Italian extraction. His freedom from superstitious credulity 
would prove that beforehand. 

The Grotto of the Annunciation is now only a small chapel 
under the high altar of the much larger church. This latter has 
many imposing features. The arches are broad and massive, the 
marbles are rich, the walls are covered with tapestry like that 
used at the festivals in Italy, and, in lieu of more costly offerings, 
the beautiful ornament of fresh flowers profusely decorates the 
altars. Great care is taken to save from stain the more sa- 
cred parts of the church. It is a special privilege which allows 
you to ascend the staircase, and examine the gilded candlesticks 
and the precious pictures which have been sent in token of royal 
Catholic piety. For, in the two centuries which this massive 
church has stood upon that spot, many treasures have been gath- 
ered. This is the chief shrine of the Virgin in the East, and the 
only one of importance which the Catholics possess. Her birth- 
place and her burial-place are in the hands of their rivals. 

Though the present church at Nazareth is a comparatively mo- 
dem building, its. walls contain fragments of much more ancient 
architecture. We counted four different styles upon its front. If 
the original church, which was built there about the time of Constan- 
tino, did not stand on this site, it is likely that stones used in its 
building now appear in that grotesque wall. There are Saracen 
arches, Grecian <;olumns, Gothic proportions, shown in the struc- 
ture of a single window. From the earliest times, a convent kept 
sacred this shrine by its feasts, its fasts, its prayers, its vigils, and 
its entertainment of pilgrims. Travellers of the twelfth century 
found there among the monks a hospitality as ample and as free 
as travellers of the present day. The ancient monks were better 
scholars than their Franciscan successors, but not more kind, de- 
voted, or earnest in Christian works. And it is a comfort to find 
at Nazareth a religious Catholic fraternity who think more of 
teaching the living than praising the dead. With undisguised 
pleasure, the good Prior turns away from the febulous schoolroom 
of Jesus to show the real schools which he so admirably instructs 
and governs. No Catholic child in Nazareth is neglected. At a 
very early age, the boys are brought to assist in the mass, without 
distinction of social rank. On one side of the priest at the altar 
stands the child of the rich &mily of Kata&go, with velvet cap, 

26* 
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fur-bordered robe, embroidered slippers, and hair braided with 
golden coins ; on the other, the son of some poor peasant, uncon- 
scious of the rags which hardly coyer his limbs. On all the feast- 
days it is the custom to preach a special sermon to the children ; 
and, on the 25th of March, the festival of the Annunciation, we 
heard at sunrise in the church as Arabic discourse on the birth 
and childhood of Jesus ; of which we could understand enough 
to know that it was simple, affectionate, and eloquent, and could 
see that it was intensely interesting to the bright-eyed children 
who cover the pavement. It seemed to us a far more appropriate 
and beautiful use of a festival morning than such pompous ritual 
as celebrates in Rome the events of sacred story. There, the 
children are defrauded of their right to instruction ; the revenues 
of the church are lavished in worthless mummeries. The house- 
holds of the faithful are turned loose in the streets to beg and to 
steal, to make material for revolution and anarchy, for terror and 
crime. While the Basilicas resound day after day with the lofty cho- 
rals, and echo to the tread of the stately processions, the lanes and 
alleys are haunted by precocious robbers, who know enough of the 
sacred emblems and names to swear by them, and are taught by 
stem misery to anticipate plunder in the coming wreck of all reli- 
gious goods. At Nazareth the children learn different lessons. 
They love their religious teachers ; they love the sacred courts ; 
they contest with each other the favor of the priest's hand as he 
walks in the streets; the sound of his voice is their constant 
benediction. In no other city of Palestine is there such an air of 
cheerful intelligence on the fa<^s of the children. The beauty of 
the Nazarene women has long been noted ; but we were far less 
struck by that than by the brightness in the eyes of the happy 
groups that followed our way, so unlike the treacherous, lowering 
expression on the faces of the children of Gaza, Naplous, and 
Jerusalem. 

The children are all taught the rudiments of learning in the 
Arabic tongue. Those who make suflScient advance pass then to 
the Italian school, and it is quite common to hear the sweet Tuscan 
dialect saluting you from the houses as you go by. So enthusi- 
astic are the Christians in their work of education, that the Mos- 
lems have caught their spirit; and one of the most busy and tidy 
schools which we saw in Syria was in a house close to the convent, 
where forty boys were zealously at work Upon the Koran. It was 
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curious, and not disagreeable either, to see the creeds of two reli- 
gions conned so close together, and, apparently, without the feeling 
of strife or hate. The monks, of course, dare not attempt to 
proselyte. But they are not hindered from their own labors by 
any Moslem insults, and there are no fanatic dervishes to hold 
them up to public 9com. 

The present number of monks in the Latin Convent is twelve. 
Their revenues are small ; being derived chiefly from the presents 
which are from time to time sent from Europe, or left by travel- 
lers and pilgrims. The people are too poor to pay much for thdr 
services. The number of Greek monks and priests is considerably 
greater. The Superior of the Latin Convent, by his education 
and ability, is probably the most influential man in the town. 
Some years ago, the nucleus of a Protestant community was 
formed by the enlightened conduct of an intelligent Arab trader ; 
who not only had adopted the opinions and methods of the mis- 
sionaries at Beyrout, had opened schools and gathered into them 
the children of his neighborhood, but had even introduced the 
reading of the Bible and the catechism of Dr. Watts, and had 
solicited the services of a regular Protestant preacher. We could 
not learn, however, that much had come of the movement ; and 
we heard nothing of his schools, which, at the visit of Dr. Robin- 
son, were in a flourishing condition. 

The town of Nazareth is no longer, as it was in the middle ages, 
the seat of a bishopric. A Greek prelate, indeed, bears the title 
of Bishop of Nazareth ; but he lives at Jerusalem, and visits Naza- 
reth as rarely as the first Archbishop of England leaves Lambeth 
Palace for his see of Canterbury. The Turkish governor of the 
town is a mere dependent on the Pacha of Acre. His palace, 
which the inhabitants consider a marvel of architecture, is at once 
the largest and the ugliest building in the town. France and 
England have consuls in Nazareth, who are treated with the 
greatest respect by the people. What call there can be for the 
consular office in a place where there is very little trade of any 
kind, and absolutely no foreign trade, it is hard to see. They are 
rather in the position of patrons to the sects than of active mer- 
cantile officers. England protects the Greeks, while France 
claims everywhere the defence of the Latins and Maronites. 

The walks about Nazareth, if less interesting, are less ofiensive 
than the walks about Jerusalem. Beside the school of Jesus, the 
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workshop of Joseph, and the Orotto of the Annunciation, the 
monks show what they call the '^ table of our Lord," from which, 
Christ and his disciples were wont to take their meals. It is 
in a small chapel on the hill-side. The table is a huge mass of 
rock, oblong in shape, about eight feet in length, five or six in 
breadth, and two feet high. Near .this chapel is the Maronite 
quarter; and the traveller begins here to make acquaintance with 
tibat singular people, which he learns afterward to know so well in 
the mountains of Lebanon. There are ruins at Nazareth, both of 
churches and walls ; but these recall only Saracen fury. Of course, 
the monks press upon you the importance of visiting the Mount 
of Precipitation ; where Jesus was led out to receive such punish- 
ment as was meted to Boman criminals. The place which they 
asfflgn is a high crag on the way to Jerusalem, about two miles 
from the town ; a heedless withdrawal of the scene &om the town, 
since there are high hills, precipices enough, all around the village, 
to execute the murderous purpose which the enemies of Jesus 
devised. As you look up from the roof of the convent, you see 
many places on the brow of the hill on which the city is built, 
where to cast one down headlong would insure him destruction. 

All the hills around Nazareth command beautiful views of the 
town and the surrounding region. But no one should fail to 
climb the western summit, from which there is a prospect hardly 
inferior to any in Palestine. The monks reckon its height at not 
less than fifteen hundred feet above the sea. The sides of this 
hiU above the town are belted with vineyards, with clumps of olive 
interspersed. The foxes here have their holes, and the birds of 
the air build here their nests. On the highest point of the hill is 
the white dome and the ruined wall of the tomb of the prophet 
Ismail, a deserted Moslem shrine. Seated on this ruined waU, in 
a clear afternoon, one may survey a region unsurpassed in natural 
beauty and historic interest. On the south, just at the foot of the 
hill, tibe great plain of Esdraelon stretches from the mountains of 
Gilboa to the bold ridge of Carmel, standing out from the flashing 
line of the sea. In the east the dark cone of Tabor shoots up 
from the hiUs which gird it. On the north, a few miles distant, 
is the village of Sepphoris, a famous Jewish city in the time of 
our Saviour ; one of those which Herod honored with the name of 
Caesar. Ailer the ruin of Jerusalem, this became a city of reftige 
to the banished Jews, and here their Sanhedrim held its meetings. 
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In tlie legends of the church, it shares with Mount Besetha in 
Jerusalem the honor of the residence of the Virgin's parents ; and 
its crumbling castle is a picturesque relic of the Saracen wars. 
Other villages mark the site of places of inferior note ; but none 
are without some association, either of Jewish, monkish, or cru- 
sading history. With a New Testament and a copy of the works 
of Josephus, one may gaze for hours without exhausting the 
interest of the view. 

This must have been a frequent and favorite resort of our Sa- 
viour. Here he must have come to meditate the great work to 
which God had called him, to pray in secret, and hear the heavenly 
voice. No doubt he often read upon this spot the story of the 
dealings of Clod with his people ; how he led them to this land of 
promise, and sent them to possess, by their valor and obedience, 
these fertile plains.- His eye could rest here upon the battle-fields 
which secured to Israel its conquest and its inheritance. The 
homes of patriarchs and prophets were before him. He could see 
the prophecy fulfilled to the children of Zebulon; sacrifices of 
righteousness offered in the mountain ; the gathered abundance of 
the seas, and of the treasures of the sand. He could remember 
Elijah in his contest with the priests of Baal, — one against a 
host, — and take courage for his own solitary mission against the 
hostile Scribes and Pharisees. Looking down upon the green 
foliage above the fountain, he could recall those words of the 
Psalmist of the godly man as " a tree planted by the rivers of 
water," bringing fruit in its season. Looking ofif upon the plain 
and hills and sea he could not fail to renew in his memory the 
Psalmist's meditation of God's power ; stretching out " the heavens 
like a curtain;" laying the ''beams of his chambers in the 
waters ; " setting the bound which the waters cannot pass ; making 
rocks the refuge for the conies ; touching the hills till they smoke. 
He could see the ships on the great and wide sea ; the goats on the 
high hills ; man going forth to his labor, and all things rejoicing. 
And as with the evening hour the darkness came on, he could 
feel here that his heart was fixed to trust in God's goodness, and 
that his meditation of the Lord's mercy was sweet and holy. 

c. H. B. 
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THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL. 

A DAT in the coortrhouse is somewbat different from a day in 
the courts of the Lord. To say something about this difference 
is the object of this dissertation. 

The law and the gospel both emanate from God. They are 
both spiritual. Both are indispensable. They both aim at the 
same final object • The majesty of the law is only equalled by 
the sublimity of the gospeL And yet there is as much differ- 
ence between them as between light and heat, or between the 
head and the heart. 

It would be easy to describe the law that came by Moses, — 
easier than to describe the universal and eternal law of right 
The laws that came by Moses are statements of law, and not 
the whole of God's immutable laws of morality. Some of these 
statements hold good now ; and some were designed for his times, 
and for the Hebrew people only. By positive law, we under- 
stand statements of law made by one person or authority to others ; 
as the commandment given to Adam and Eve not to eat the 
fruit of a particular tree, or the commandments given by Moses 
himself, informed thereof by Jehovah. Some knowledge of law 
comes to us from ourselves, or through such invisible channels as 
our own minds and consciences, as in the case of the Gentile 
world before Christ, and the heathen since. 

The whole of God's law of right and wrong is known only to 
himself He has been pleased to communicate, directly and 
indirectly, a large amount of knowledge on this subject ; and we 
are greatly benefited by knowing what is right and what is wrong ; 
and yet the laws that we are not conscious of are in operation 
now, always have been, and always will be, irrespective of our 
knowing them. The immutable laws of righteousness, like Gt)d 
himself, and in God himself, are eternal. There are things that 
are in themselves right, whether declared so in statute-books or 
not. There are things in themselves wrong, and of no righteous 
force whatever, — such as the contract to send fugitives from 
slavery back to slavery again, or a license to sell promiscuously 
intoxicating beverage, — whether declared right and legal by 
Constitutions and the Supreme Court or not Legal provisions 
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for what in itself is wrong have no true foundation nor force. A 
pitiable blindness and mistake are still afflicting a majority of 
mankind, that so long as a law, though bad in itself, is upon the 
statute-book, it must be obeyed ; a mistake about equal to- this, 
that no law of God that is not laid down in some statute-book 
need be obeyed. 

When human lawgiwrs are unfortunate enough to enact laws 
in opposition to God's laws, they must not expect them to be 
obeyed : for it would be wicked to obey an ungodly law ; and 
whether a law is ungodly or not must be decided by each person 
for himself, aided by all the light he can obtain from the decisions 
of others. 

Every human being has some ability to judge for himself what 
is right, and ought to be encouraged so to do, and then to pub- 
lish his views far and wide to have them examined by others. 
According to the best light we have received from God, from 
Christ, and from our fellow-men, and from ourselves, we are 
bound to act, let come what may. 

All true law is awfully sacred, and wears a sword not in vain. 
The court-house and the jail are a terror to evil-doers. So our 
convictions of right, and the remorse of a neglected conscience, are 
scorpion punishments to our disobedient souls. 

All true law, in whatever way communicated to us, gives us 
the knowledge of right and wrong, and follows it up with con- 
sequences of obedience and disobedience. 

Punishments are inflictions from outward or inward sources, 
and from both, designed in mercy, and not originating in wrath, 
to bless and not to curse us with unmistakable symptoms of being 
in the wrong. Such is our infatuation, when bent upon some- 
thing wrong, that we need sufferings to make us sensible that we 
are on the wrong track. Punishments are natural expressions of 
wounded justice, are warnings also to others ; but, more than all, 
are merciful means of bringing the transgressor to self-knowledge, 
— to see himself, how wicked he is, •^- to feel how bad that must 
be which has brought him to such a wretched condition. If a 
respectable importer of intoxicating beverage, or a rich slave- 
holder, under a government which they respect, were incarcerated 
in consequence of their infernal business, they would naturally 
reflect that what leads to such ignominious punishment is likely 
to be wrong in principle. When any one is suffering fever or 
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gout or headache, he would naturally conclude that whatever 
produced these sufferings must be evil, and ought to be avoided if 
possible. 

The twofold purpose of law is therefore to inform us what is 
right, and to punish us when wrong ; and how can we ever be 
right or do right, without knowing what is right? and, if we are 
blindly or knowingly or suspectingly geing wrong, what better 
way of arresting us than by meeting with the symptoms thereof, 
— the distress and ruin belonging to unrighteousness ? 

Court-houses and jails, therefore, are indispensable, so long as 
men are bent upon going wrong, in spite of all remonstrance and 
persuasion. If we are not yet satisfied and ready to do well, the 
only alternative is to go on doing ill till we get enough of it to 
dispose us to listen to good advisers. The good of the criminal, 
the safety of society, and the sense of justice, all demand that 
notice should be taken of offences, that juries should be empa- 
nelled, that judges should give their solemn charge, that sherifi 
and constables and physical force should be employed, that solemn 
trials should be instituted, prisoners arraigned, and the best 
methods of punishing devised within the reach of human wisdom. 
The objection alleged against capital punishment is not that 
murderers do not deserve severe punishment, but that hanging is 
not the wisest and not a right kind of punishment ; for it leaves 
out of account the improvement of the offender, and has no solemn, 
tendency to check, but rather to increase and to harden, criminals. 

Legal suasion is sometimes said to be the same as moral sua- 
sion, or the highest form of moral suasion, both of which may be 
doubted. As well say that the pulpit and the bar are the same, 
or the schoolhouse and the prison, or Moses and Christ, or the 
Old and New Testament, or the execution of a criminal and the 
crucifixion of Christ, or instructing and punishing. 

By legal suasion, we understand the operation of the law upon 
a transgressor, whether the law be divine or human. It is the 
province of law to lay hold of actual transgressions ; to prove, by 
good evidence, some act^ some outward act, of transgression; 
and therefore, in examining witnesses, lawyers will not allow them 
to give opinions or sentiments, but only statements of outward 
fiwts that have come under their observation. The law deals 
with outward products. Legal suasion bears heavily on our 
bodies and our minds ; but moral suasion acts upon our heartSi 
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our disposition, our inclinations even, l^efore and after any out- 
ward action or occurrence. The laws of the land are not the 
products of the moral sentiment of the people, but of the intellec- 
tual perceptions of what is right and what is wrong. It is the 
rational and not the moral part of us that sees this to be a right 
principle, and that to be a wrong principle. To-day, we see how 
wrong and unrespectable it is to get drunk. The high sheriff 
to-day orders the drunkard to the watch-house, and the bystand- 
ers see it to be right ; to-morrow, or twenty years hence, he will 
order the dram-se/ter to the watch-house, and the community 
will see it to be right. It is the reason, not the heart nor the 
conscience, which manufactures or discovers right laws. The 
amount of obedience to good laws measures the condition of moral 
sentiment in society. When we consider Christ and the gospel, 
or moral suasion, we shall see that the fulfilment of good laws, 
and not the laws themselves, grow on the moral sentiments, or 
depend on moral suasion. 

All that law can do, and it is a great deal, is to lay hold of the 
reason and of the bodies of men, and put them where they will be 
more likely to listen to moral suasion ; but, until they get moral 
suasion, their amendment will not be effected. The law brought 
the prodigal son to husks that swine do eat, and then he became 
more inclined to arise and go where moral suasion lived. God 
uses different, though not contradicting, agencies to bring about 
good results. The law is an effectual instrument in his hands to 
do a certain work, and the gospel is another instrument to do 
another work. One cannot be said to be a form or an order of the 
other ; but both are co-ordinate powers, as man and wife, or intel- 
lect and heart, or light and heat. One may call into use the 
other; they may live together in harmony, and do, in heaven; 
but, on earth, if you neglect either, trouble will ensue. If you 
urge legal suasion where the heart of the community is not ready 
to enforce such a law, and you take no pains to warm up the 
heart by moral suasion, by pouring in a true love for righteous- 
ness, you provoke and irritate and discourage men. If the advo- 
cates of legal suasion omit to cherish a hearty love of sinners, a 
sympathy for all men, a benevolent regard for the tempter and 
the tempted, mischief inevitably follows : crimes increase, evil 
inclinations break out in ulcerated offences, and the court-house 
and jail have more occupants than the fireside and the church. 
VOL. xiu. 27 * 
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The Jaw, as I have said, may put men in a shape to listen to 
the gospel ; but it is the gospel, after all, which creates obedience 
to the law. The more we operate with the gospel, the less occa- 
sion for punishment. The criminal docket will some time or 
other cease ; for men, under the gospel, will learn to do well, and 
cease to do ill. Law will never die out ; but lawyers will have 
other than criminal cases to attend to. The court-house will con- 
tinue to stand side by side with the church ; but there will be no 
jail, nor need of any. Judges and juries will meet to shed their 
united light upon what is right, in cases where honest dififerences 
or doubts, without any personal enmity, have arisen. 

The profession of the law is a noble one, if it is made the intel- 
lectual search for what is right and just, and the manly resistance 
of what is wrong ; but it is an independent profession, and not the 
highest form of the gospel. 

It is well to have honor paid to the judge and the jury, to 
demand silence and order, to have hats off, and due respect paid 
to the proceedings of the court-room ; but he who pours a dispo- 
sition into men's hearts to keep all good laws seems to me a higher 
officer than he who punishes offenders. 

The pulpit, with its message of love and its cross of Christ, 
and not the prison or gallows, is itself the highest order of moral 
suasion. 

Whoever so loves mankind as himself to die in their behalf is 
' greater than he who makes known to us our sins, and punishes 
them, without inclining us to do better ; and, moreover, the true 
gospel preacher unites both professions in his ; for it is his duty 
to preach what the law is, and also to communicate wherewith to 
keep it ; to picture before the mind the majestic temple of actual 
righteousness ; the embodiment of virtue, in its full and fair pro- 
portions ; the tree all laden with the fruits of the Holy Spfrit ; 
the New Jerusalem ; the heaven on earth ; society fitly joined 
together and compacted, and at work and play in its highest 
estate ; and also to furnish the motive-power, the nerve-spirit, 
the lifeblood, the all-animating power which urges us onward to 
realize such glorious conceptions. 

If moral suasion in childhood and youth, if the mother's prayer 
and the Sunday-school teacher's fidelity, if the clergyman's ser- 
mons, — fail in starting up the holy life before their young friends 
battling with the world's temptations ; if our young people fall 
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by the wayside, and commit crimes which the court-house and 
prison take cognizance of, — even then, when their souls are suffi- 
ciently bruised under outward punishment, moral suasion is the 
only potent inspirer of a new life. Thus the pulpit prevents 
crime in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred ; and also has to do 
what the law cannot do, after doing its best, — has to start up the 
new hfe in the prisoner's cell, or in the state's prison chapel, or 
immediately after the prisoner has passed through the term of 
punishment. 

Few people do as well as they know. What we need most is a 
disposition, a love, to do what we already know is right, and for 
not doing which we so frequently get conscience-whipt. What 
we need is more inward life, and not more outward light or out- 
ward punishment. The law gives light and gives punishment. 
The gospel gives life and health. If we can get rid of the incli- 
nation to do wrong,' and have it supplanted by the inclination 
to do well, we are safe, we are saved, we are in the way of eter- 
nal progress and peage. Christ came to excite the passion for 
holiness, and for every good word and work. Christ came, not to 
break the law, but to enable us to keep it ; not so much to give us 
any new laws, as to furnish us with motive-power to keep what 
laws we do know. Christ came, not so much to enlighten the 
mind, as to purify and enhven the heart, out of which are the 
issues of life. There is such a thing as a passion for holiness, a 
love for it, a love for God and man ; a slumbering spirit of obe- 
dience, deeper and more reliable, inherently more powerful| 
though not at first in good working order, more durable than any 
other power in human nature. This passion is aroused and sus- 
tained by the gospel, and that only ; for the gospel is its conge- 
nial friend. What all the thunderings of Sinai and all the 
brilliancies of genius cannot effect can be efiected by the living 
love, current from Heaven through Christ, into the human soul, 
however paralyzed by unrighteousness. When this life-current of 
actual love for God and man is in operation, the work of true life 
goes on, and we could no more easily be diverted from holiness 
and heaven than hunger could keep away from food. 

The common idea of law is something external, to be applied to 
external acts only. Even the Ten Commandments, given through 
Moses, bear chiefly, if not wholly, upon, external actions. The 
gospel announces its power, not only to fulfil all these external 
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observances, but also to prevent and to punbh internal acts. In 
ancient times, little was thought or said about internal actions or 
interior dispositions. Life was external. The outward service ; 
external b^utj ; sights and sounds ; form, size, and coloring, — 
were not only in the ascendant, but almost the whole of existence. 
But Christ was not a teacher of external manners, so much as of 
interior motives and actions. In the soul of man are thoughts 
and feelings and actions more real and substantial than events 
recorded by historians or registered in court-houses. There are 
crimes, vices, misdemeanors, and offences, within the soul, of 
deeper dye, and more radical power for mischief, than any against 
which the court-house can array its forms and forces. 

A successful gospel minister represses disorder and produces 
effects beyond the imagination of the bar ; for he deals with inter- 
nal action, and, by killing them when wrong, destroys not only 
ihem, but a brood of vipers which otherwise would have been 
bom into the world to propagate successive broods for generations 
to come. Truly does the gospel lay the axes at the root of crime, 
of internal and external crime, when it says unto all men, not 
only that murder is a crime, but anger and contempt and revenge 
are crimes against God and man, to be severely punished; that 
the crime of adultery is committed not only by outward cases of 
criminal connection, but also by lust, by ungovemed sexual 
desire, by improprieties of speech, look, or deportment 

The gospel proclaims that not only tetuming evil for evil is a 
crime, but that it is a crime not to return good for evil ; that it is 
not only a crime to hate an enemy, but a crime not to love one's 
enemies. 

Surely the gospel is superior, in its centralness and interiomess, 
to the law, as we usually understand the law. 

The extemalness of laws or rules, as usually understood, may 
be illustrated by such directions as are sometimes given to artists, 
by following which they are able to accomplish certain outward 
operations, and only those. 

A child, for instance, may be told how to multiply or divide 
fractions, how to work the telegraph or the steam-engine, how 
to answer a puzzle, and yet have nothing but a superficial know- 
ledge of such things. Science is needed, if we would be happy 
and progressive artists or mechanics. The science, the interior 
spirit, of religion was brought to us by the gospel God has 
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given us three revelations, — his works, his laws, and his spirit 
Under his wonderful works, and under his majestic laws, the spi- 
rit he is of — the spirit of personal love, of seeking the good of 
every one in every thing — resides ; and this spirit explains his 
works and his laws ; and this spirit is communicated through the 
Lord Christ. Through the gospel, we receive a scientific demon- 
stration of every thing else : we enter into the source and mean- 
ing and purpose, the motive and character, of God's works and 
laws ; so that, in some sense, we, too, can do his works, and con- 
form to his laws. The progress from the outward interiorly, 
step by step, to the central, is nowhere better exhibited than in 
the succession of religions from Paganism to Christianity. Now, 
we are possessed with that through which we can not only obey 
this law or that, or do this or that duty, but obey every law, and 
do every work required of us. Now, by continuing in the study 
of the principles of operation, we can in time work out, not only 
this problem or that difiSculty, but apply ourselves to innumerable 
other problems and difiSculties, known or unknown, the solution 
of which depends upon the same fundamental principles. 

But, lastly, the gospel not only inculcates principles deeper 
than any revealed in the Old Testament, — it not only declares 
spiritual laws, and judges of internal as well as external actions, 
— but, above all, it includes persons, — all persons; not Jews 
only, but Gentiles; not fireemen only, but bondmen; not men 
only, but women and children, — in its powerful jurisdiction. 

Next to the supreme love of the abstract right, — of absolute 
righteousness, without respect of persons, — should be our zealous 
love of all persons; our zealous purpose to do all in our power, 
out of deep interest in them, to bless one and all with every con- 
ceivable blessing. The gospel provides for and cherishes this 
philanthropy, as well as for absolute morality. 

It is boundless love, as well as absolute truth. Grace and 
truth came by Jesus. w. g. b. 
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TONGUES. 

" And every man heard fhem in his own language." 

Eabih speaks to us ! Her seasons, as they roll. 

Give noble utterings, 
And inward bear sweet influence o'er the soul, — 

Summers and springs ! 

Life hath its lessons, — fervent love, and losing. 

Rapture and pain, 
Writ on the leaf that turns not at our choosing. 

Nor turns in vain. 

And every earnest spirit finds a tongue, — 

A mystic tone. 
Out on an air of mingled echoes flung. 

Seeking its own ! 

God speaketh ! He hath left beyond the sky 

His awful crown. 
And, wearing lesser robes of majesty. 

To earth comes down. 

Take heed how ye shall hear ! — in gratitude. 

Coldness, or scorn ! 
Since to each soul that tongue is understood 

Wherein 'tis born ! 

Art thou alive to things of sense alone ? 

Then shalt thou hear 
Naught else, though heaven and earth their thunder-tones 

Shout in thine ear ! 

Dost reverent wait and listen for the teaching 

From all things given ? 
Then doth thine attitude of pure beseeching 

Lift thee to heaven. 

A Voice shall one day utter weal or woe 

To souls of men. 
And " each in his own language," learned below. 

Must hear it then ! 

A. D. T. W. 
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GOD'S DESIGN IN SICKNESS. 

A 8EBM0N BT BEY. HORATIO 8TEBBIN8. 

P8AUC zli. 8: ** The Lord will strengthen him upon the hed of langoishing: thou wilt make 
aU hie bed in hie eiekneas." 

Thb absence of that delightful sensation which we call health is 
an'important part of human experience. It is important, because, 
in some form or other, it makes up a large part of humati life. 
It is important, too, fix)m its moral and religious relations, — its 
influence upon character. 

One of the most remarkable things in our constitution is the 
apparently frail tenure by which we hold our physical powers : 
a slight jar throws the nice machinery out of order, and brings 
discord into the mysterious workings of nature. From some 
cause unaccountable, now the whole system is exasperated, and 
the central fire sends its hot streams through every cunning ave- 
nue, maddening every fibre. Now the golden flood moves in 
slow and sluggish currents, oppressing the whole system with the 
enormous weight of weakness and overwhelming prostration. Some 
discord in the wondrous mechanism of life, which touches us in 
every power, and dims all the fair prospect 6f being, makes labor 
painful and pleasure bitter, is one of the commonest experiences of 
men. Not a few never know what it is to enjoy that perfect 
exercise of the physical powers which constitutes health; and 
most of us have been turned aside by a mysterious force, gra- 
dually getting the better of us, till at last we yielded, imd owned 
the power of disease to turn us whithersoever it would. The 
invalid, confined for weeks and months to his chamber, is a chap- 
ter in the history of almost every family. There is a book called 
" Life in the Sick Room." I have never read it; but, if it is 
equal to the subject, it is a remarkable book ; full of profound 
experiences and blessed thoughts. Nobody could write such a 
book who had not a capacity for great experiences, whom life 
took hold of deep and £resh. I do not mean, that every man who 
has this capacity for experience could write out his history, and 
make a book of it ; for the power of expression is not always equal 
to the power of knowing : but nobody could write the book who 
had not a large power of experience. K we could have the expe- 
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riences of sickrooms all written out in a manner wbich should 
approach justice to the subject, embracing all ranks of human 
life and condition, from those who suffer in the midst of luxury, 
to those who languish in the neglected places of earth ; if all the 
glimpses of light and shade which pass before the eyes of these 
wearied sons and daughters, could be pictured, — 'twould make 
a literature of more than Miltonic grandeur. The vast imagina- 
tion of Shakspeare would be overarched by the reality of human 
thought and feeling, as the flight of an eagle is encompassed 
beneath the bending heavens. 

One of the most obvious reflections perhaps, in respect to sick- 
ness, is its profound mystery. Its effects are palpable and plain ; 
but the mode of its operation, the precise how, is as inexpUcable 
as the darkest providence of God. No chemistry has revealed to 
us the work of these living crucibles. The relation which all 
these powers sustain to the mind, to that spiritual essence which we 
believe capable of supporting an existence independent of these 
conditions, but now so tenderly attached even to the action of a 
muscle, or the condition of the brain, — all this is unfathomable. 
The mortal and the immortal are so blended in this earthy mould 
to make the wondrous mixture man, that the soul, capable of life 
in itself, and of glory and immortality through Jesus Christ, is 
here made subject to conditions ; the conditions of matter ; the 
conditions of material forces ; . of ropes and pulleys, and wheels 
and levers, and fire and air and water. This great mystery, reve- 
lation itself has not disclosed ; it does not tell how the immortal 
becomes disenthralled ; and the great apostle rests simply in this, 
" We shall be changed." 

But the absence of health, in those who are disposed to con- 
templation, brings them face to face with this combination of 
material and spiritual powers. And many a shallow doubt and 
feeble scepticism have been dissipated in the presence of this 
awful mystery of our being. In the midst of health, we do not 
get down to the facts of what we are. There is a sort of gross- 
ness in our life, which conceals the finer springs of being ; and 
it is not until the veil is lifted, by some derangement in our 
physical powers, that we clearly discern that there are any other 
powers at all. It is this mysterious relation between ourselves 
and our material powers, which sickness reveals, that makes the 
hours of a weary convalescence frequently more full of thought 
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than whole years of ordinary life. The break between the body 
and the mind seems to be gradually coming together, and we feel 
our dependence upon causes which we cannot comprehend ; and 
nature, putting forth her wondrous forces, kindles anew the 
powers of life and thought. 

But there is another respect in which sickness brings us face 
to face with the mystery of our being. It is not merely in its 
wondrous working upon our physical system, nor in the relation 
of our material and intellectual powers which it displays. It is in 
the consciousness it brings to men that they are spiritual beings. 
It is common to see men live and act as if they had no souls. I 
have seen a man talk flippantly about the life to come ; how this 
present was the end of all things with him : I have heard him close 
up his argument by some slur on the New Testament I have 
seen the same man, with a little too much bile, afraid of something 
or other ; most unhappy with fear. It was some invisible thing; 
but it was a real thjng. The highest courage he had then was 
to try to make himself believe that he was not afraid. We all 
know, and he knew, what the matter was. There were some 
facts in his being which his theory would not account for, — facts 
which he had not reckoned on when he was in full strength ; and 
this mysterious derangement of his physical powers brought 
these facts to light. He had not swept the whole circle, and 
measured what he was. He did not know any thing about him- 
self, until an experience of prostration and helplessness had 
brought things to light. 

But this man represents, perhaps, an extreme. The great 
majonty of men, who profess to believe in spiritual things, who 
assent at least to religion, will never come to a thorough conviction 
of the infinite importance of the soul above every other good, 
until they are brought face to face with the unsearchable mystery 
of our being, as it is revealed on a bed of languishing and disease. 
I say they will not. I do not say that it is necessarily so, or 
that it ought to be so, for it need not be so ; but it will be ; and, 
as men live, we have no right to expect that it will be otherwise. 
How many there are, who, in their present manner of life, wiU 
never have any deep convictions of spiritual things, until they are 
brought to the brink of the grave under the weight of sickness 
and pain ! But they will have such convictions then ; and they 
will long for some utterance of that within, which they cannot 
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speak. It mil be a great comfort to them to have their thoughts 
set in order, and to be borne upon the wings of prajer into the 
awful but endearing presence of God, whom they have not been 
accustomed to contemplate and love and obey. That this is one 
of the obvious effects of sickness is sufficiently attested by the ex- 
perience of nearly all. It has been, and it will be in time to come. 
This ought not to be so. But God never deserts us because we 
are not what we ought to be ; but, like a loving Father, he strives 
to remind us of our duty to him, and of our joy in him. And 
thus, through this darkness of disease and pain, how clear lies the 
path of God's providence ! how kind is this ministry of sickness to 
call wayward and thoughtless men back to those interests which 
they have neglected, and almost lost sight of! I have often 
thought that the disease which we call the scourge of New Eng- 
land, — that religious disease which touches us so gently, and 
directs the mind upward for days and weeks and months, till it is 
weaned from earth, and then lets the soul away, — I have often 
thought it was a great blessing that a worldly or selfish soul 
could be so kindly disciplined to obedience and love. This gradual 
thinning away of the veil of flesh, until we can see God, is no 
bad thing after all. It is a blessed thing to have the sense of 
our immortal wants aroused within us from any cause ; and the 
fiict that sickness brings men face to face with the great mystery 
of being, and makes them own facts which they have hitherto 
denied, I reckon a great kindness. And while I would counsel 
no man to neglect his immortal interests until sickness had 
aroused a sense of his wants, I would counsel every man who is 
overtaken in his neglect, to breathe no murmur or complaint 
because he is pressed so closely with questions that must be 
answered ; but let him thank God rather that these questions are 
pressed home to him with an earnestness which makes him feel 
their reality, and which he cannot evade. 

But there is another class of persons to whom sickness has a 
more delicate and refined ministry than this which I have referred 
to. It is those in whom the religious character has been culti- 
vated and developed. The contemplations of a sickroom to a per- 
son of religious habits are certainly among the most refined and 
spiritual experiences of life. Nowhere else in life does the soul so 
clearly vindicate its superiority to every thing. From the sick 
man's windotf, the whole prospect has a spiritual hue. All 
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things take their places in a new and a higher order. Beauty, 
hitherto unappreciated, seems concealed in every thing. Intellec- 
tual and moral qualities seem to invest the commonest objects. 
The delicacies which delight his tender sense are miracles of 
goodness ; and he wonders how he could have ever lived, and not 
seen it before. The scale of being seems to be pitched higher, 
and more delicately balanced. It is one of the remarkable quali- 
ties of the sickroom experiences of a religious mind, to weave 
every thing into the plan of goodness. And it is good ; it is not 
an effort of a half-consenting mind, trying to think that it is ; 
so clearly is the quality discerned, and so completely does it 
transcend every thing else, through its high affinities, that it t^ 
good. I have never known of such an one as I refer to now, 
who did not discern that goodness prevailed; that it was the 
ascendant in every thing ; and that the mingling of relations in 
which the eye of sense sees so much that it calls evil is in reality 
good. One who has now passed from mortal sight said to me, a 
few days before her death, as from her bed she looked out upon 
the few objects that could be seen from her window : " Every 
thing is so beautiful to me. I wonder how it is. These flowers 
(turning her eyes to a bouquet upon the table) fill me with 
delight." *' And," said she, just lifting her finger from the pil- 
low and pointing to the window with a smile, '* there is that old 
dead tree : it seems to me the most beautiful thing in the world. 
I lie here hour after hour, and look at it, and think of God's 
goodness and love in putting it there ; and then I think of the 
goodness of those who bring me these flowers. Every thing and 
everybody seems good to me. I never knew that there was so 
much goodness in the world before." Now, where arises this 
quick affinity with all that is kind and beautiful and benevolent ? 
Why do the little kindnesses which the common sympathies of our 
nature prompt, enlarge into great acts of love ? Why does nature, 
in her very desolation, put on garments of beauty and glory, filling 
the weary spirit with ever-new delight ? The sickroom contem- 
plations of a religious mind weave all life's meaning and mystery . 
into the fabric of goodness and love. Sickness, as we commonly 
esteem it, is a calamity. It t^ a calamity, according to our 
measure of evil. No one in his right mind would pray to be laid 
prostrate with disease. But there are many who, from the 
depths of a blessed experience, can thank God that they have 
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been. You may talk about health as much as you please. You 
may extol it as the richest blessing which descends upon our mor- 
tal lot, and justly. But I ask any one who has ever had a pro- 
found experience of sickness, of sickness exalted by the holy 
influences of religion, if he would exchange those experiences for 
the health which they cost him. 

Let it not be said, that this style of remark is an exaggeration ; 
that it is an efibrt to make the miseries of our lot the highest 
good, and to obscure, by a sickly sentimentality, the real nature 
of those calamities which we dread most. The true view, and 
that which I would inculcate here, is, that this calamity, this evil 
as we call it, is a part of life's discipline ; and that the legitimate 
object of all this discipline is to bring good to us. For, philoso- 
phize as you will about health, adopt Combe's system of unflinching 
laws, an entire acquaintance with which would exempt man from 
pain, I cannot still evade this, what seems to me great fact, that man 
was made to sufier through the delicacy of his physical organization. 
And there is no amount of human knowledge which can control 
all the contingencies on which health depends. Make man capa- 
ble of comprehending and governing all the causes which bring 
sickness and disease, and then he would be secure; but such 
knowledge and such power do not belong to a finite mind. Add 
to this the fact, that disease and pain arise in the very excellence 
of our physical nature, just as guilt arises in the excellence of our 
moral nature ; and I can see as clear a design in the pains we 
sufier, as I can in the scourgings of conscience or in the bitter- 
ness of repentance. Man might have been secured from these 
physical dangers and calamities. He might have been armed 
in the scales of leviathan, instead of this delicate touch, this 
vesture of feeling and sensation, spread all over his frame, by 
which he is put in communication with all the universe around 
him, and melpdies pour in through every sense. In a frame thus 
delicately constructed, the least that can be said is, that sufiering 
and pain are a necessary incident. And what I would inculcate 
and enforce upon this is, that sickness has a religious meaning, to 
a good mind, in two respects. It is religious in that general 
sense in which we refer all life's trial to the wise and kind provi- 
dence of God. It is religious, in a particular sense, in its relation 
to us ; in its fitness to awake our religious feelings, and cause all 
the boundless goodness of God to pass before us. 
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There is one view of the absence of health which occupies too 
large a place in the experience of many, to be omitted. It refers 
more particularly to that class of persons who are invalids all 
their days. How can constant sickness be made to appear bene- 
ficent ? I answer, that, while there is no line of discussion which 
can make it appear so, we have the example of characters which 
prove it beyond a doubt. There are characters which have 
ripened into the full richness of every virtue, beneath the cloud of 
perpetual suffering; and I cannot but feel that there is more 
excellence concealed in the life of an invalid than the world knows 
of, or is ready to give credit for. There is no fortitude known to 
health like the fortitude of a patient, hopeful, cheerful invalid. 
There is nothing in life which comes so near pure power of soul. 
Those who are in constant health know nothing of what it is to 
struggle beneath the perpetual gloom of every active power. 
They know nothing of that serene self-control and self-forgetful- 
ness which we sometimes witness in great sufferers. Let it not 
be said, that, when I speak of a cheerful invalid, it is a contradic- 
tion in terms. I have seen those who, for a quarter of a century, 
had never seen a waking hour's freedom from pain ; whose pre- 
sence made children happy, and filled every circle with delight. 
And when I have witnessed such perfection, such wealth of cha- 
racter, such depth of resource, amid such trials, I have bated 
somewhat of my zeal for perfect health, and prayed to God to 
grant some trial that should end in such rest. 

Let us not murmur, then, at our sickness and pains ; but, liv- 
ing with temperance and sobriety, accept whatever comes, — 
determined and firm that no lesson of our Father's love shall fall 
unheeded upon our hearts. And, if it shall please God, may we 
all pass away from these scenes of our mortal labors, through the 
gate of sweet experiences upon our sickbeds ! There may our 
faculties be gently aroused to a sense of God's presence and love ; 
and may we feel our hearts borne tenderly to his bosom, as the 
world of outward strength and being sinks into darkness and is 
lost! 
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LITTLE ARTHUR AND THE SUNBEAM. 

'Mid the piles of brick and stone, 
In the city's dusty street, 
Through a curtained window shone 
God's own smile of sunlight sweet. 

There a happy infant played. 
Seated on his father's knee ; 
While his dimpled hand essayed 
To take up the sunshine free. 

Open palm is on the spot, 
Where the sunbeam lieth warm ; 
But the golden ray, uncaught, 
Danceth on the cherub arm. 

Baby, not a twelvemonth old, 
Stranger in this world of ours, 
Did thy pretty hands once hold 
Sunbeams in celestial bowers 1 

Fitting playthings sure they seem. 
Radiant, transient, like thy smiles. 
Shining from the heaven we deem 
Hid behind thy mystic wiles. 

Thou hast gone but little way 
From thy spirit's land of birth ; 
Yet delusive sunbeam's play 
Hath revealed a glimpse of earth. 

Clay hath hedged thee now about ; 
Mortal laws thou soon must learn ; 
Splendors of the dawn fade out ; 
Infant- dreams will not return. 

Little hand hath been too bold : 
Sunbeams like the angels are. 
Or the heavens that all enfold. 
None hath touched them anywhere. 
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God withholds from mortal touch 

Glories granted to our sight ; 

Thanks to heavenly Love for such 

Hints of never-fading light ! . 

Hear the low prophetic speech ; 
Let the sunbeam make thee wise ; 
Wish it not within thy reach ; 
Learn to bless it where it lies. 

Then the sunshine in thy heart, 
Now so pure, serene, and mild, 
Shall to manhood's age impart 
Joy like that of little child. 



S. F. C. 



Salem, April 28, 1855. 



SENSE OF DUTY. 

My dear Laura, — Will you please stand as the representative 
of some thirty young girls of my acquaintance, who are all doing 
pretty much what you are doing, and living very much as you 
do, inwardly and outwardly ? I cannot get at them all, to talk 
with them freely, as I might with you ; and I have an idea that 
you will ponder more carefully what I say, if it comes to you in 
print, than when you hear it with your two ears, and are exer- 
cising your own mind and tongue, meanwhile, in argument and 
self-defence. 

One thing that troubles those advanced in life and experience, 
as to the prospects of the most excellent girls they know, is ill 
health. If the attention is once turned to the subject, it is mar- 
vellous to look into all the families that constitute the circle of 
our acquaintance, and observe what a rare creature is a thoroughly 
healthy woman. Where is the female, who, with a robust figure, 
bright eye, and fresh cheek, declares that she never has a head- 
ache, toothache, backache, a neuralgic pain, a debility, or a some- 
thing which makes her unsound and imperfect? Observe how 
much of conversation is made up of details of our own maladies, 
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and reports as to the state of our many fnends who are sick, or, 
at least, "out of health." See what a perpetual claim there is 
upon our pity and sympathy ; and that not for make-believe or 
fancied sufferings. In fact, the world has grown wiser or more 
charitable in regard to female invalidism; and much that was 
once deemed imaginary disease is now known to have its origin in 
actual physical derangement of some sort. And now women 
are not as much ashamed as once to be always ailing and com- 
plaining. If " misery loves company," the social disposition of 
this sort of misery may have full indulgence. And not only at 
water-cure establishments, and similar haunts of the gregarious 
sick, but in private society, there is found a general sympathy, 
and almost rivalry, in the various forms of malady. A chorus 
of **It is just so with me" might be got up, in almost any 
assembly of women, to a dozen descriptions of disagreeable symp- 
toms. I only wonder how any man, except a doctor, dares to 
marry ! I rather wonder that a doctor ventures to marry at all, 
lest his own family should monopolize his practice. Now, all 
this wretched state of things begins very early. And it is not 
for me to go into the immense subject. Some of the causes are 
unquestionably to be looked for in the last generation, or the one 
before it ; or farther back yet. Ignorance of the laws of health, 
and mismanagement, in a great-grandmother, may cause the 
debility of a child ten years old. Slight infirmities may be as 
hereditary as the grand diseases, and are likely to assume aggra- 
vated forms as they descend. But you have nothing to do with 
this point, except that, if it be ascertained in your own case, you 
may better understand your danger. 

It is of things which you girls of fourteen can control that I 
would write now ; and of one only of those things. 

I would dwell on the course you pursue, in study or work, to 
the injury of your health ; pleading and believing that you do it 
from a ^^ sense of duty^^ ! I am not now speaking, you per- 
ceive, of or to those girls who injure their health by excessive 
amusements, by late hours at public places, violent dancing, 
imprudent exposure to currents of air, or damp weather, care- 
lessness in dress, injudicious diet, or any of these unquestionably 
wrong courses. The sufierers from these causes are numerous as 
the leaves of the forest, and every year sees them swept from 
their gay resorts into the dim retreats of sickness, if not into 
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their graves. With them all, expostulation is usually vain. To 
what can you appeal ? To have any effect, expostulation must be 
addressed either to the understanding or the conscience; and 
those who have fallen into such habits of life are usually some- 
what weak-minded, or have not cultivated their consciences. 

But you, Laura, have good sense. You are highly conscien- 
tious. I believe entirely that whatever errors you commit in this 
matter are committed in a solemn "sense of duty.'' I believe 
that you strive to ascertain what your duty is, and have no desire 
but to do that duty, whatever it may be. And I know other 
young females, — some older, and others even younger, than 
you, — who are setting out in life exactly as you are. 

And now you exclaim, "If we are really trying to discover 
and do our duty, in what are we to blame 7 Does God ask any 
more of us ? Be not more harsh and more exacting than our 
Maker." 

No, indeed, I will not. He is never harsh ; but, through his 
laws, he is exacting of the right; and I would only show you 
that you are not meeting his requirements, and not likely to meet 
them in your present course. 

God does not ask more of you than that you should first take 
every possible means of finding out what is right, and then do it. 
What more could he ask ? We do not differ on this point. 

But you overlook one thing, all of you. You have not gone 
over the whole ground. You have slighted some of the means of 
ascertaining what is right. You fix your eyes on the work to be 
done ; and, because it is there, ready to be done by you, you infer 
that it is your duty to go forward, and do it at all events. You 
take a very narrow view of the subject, and are not circumspect, 
— that is, you do not look over the whole field around you. 
There are guide-boards set up, pointing out more ways than one 
of pursuing your journey ; and there are barriers placed in the 
way you think right, which are there by God's pleasure, and 
which, therefore, you have no right to overleap. You are dis- 
puting his holy will, if you attempt it. You are not submissive 
to his pleasure, if you persist in taking the road which he inti- 
mates is not the one for you. 

But, you say, these barriers are to you invisible. You do 
not perceive these intimations. That is because your strong 
will blinds you, or your youthful inexperience; or, it may be, — 
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forgive me this seemingly harsh surmise, — because you have 
not enough of that last, completest of Christian graces, — humi- 
lity to believe that you may be mistaken. The moment you 
really, thoroughly accept the idea that there is a mistaken sense 
of duty, and that yours may be a mistaken one, there is hope of 
you. But see how difficult this is for you. If you were a thor- 
oughly humble Christian, would it be difficult for you to believe 
yourself in error ? Now let us start here, dear child, with a 
conviction on your part, that possibly it may not be right for 
you to do all that you have been doing, from a sense of duty, 
for the last year. And, in my next, I may perhaps show you 
the tall, gloomy barriers which rise unseen between you and 
your chosen road ; guardian angels standing there, benignantly, 
to turn you as God hath bidden them. 

LETTER II. 

My dear Laura, — In two forms let those guardian angels 
appear to your humbly inquiring eyes, and, with kindly gestures, 
wave you away. The experience of others, your own experience, 
both bid you pause. 

The experience of others. Unwillingness to be influenced by 
admonition from this quarter indicates the blindness we consider 
most alarming. You cannot see that God prohibits your intended 
course, because you do not trust the voice through which he 
speaks to you, bidding you behold obstacles of his interposition. 
You make yourself deaf, and so are made blind. 

Take up this idea, that, when persons who are known to be 
wise, good, and conscientious, are moved by their affection to give 
you earnest counsel and warning, it is one way which God has 
chosen of speaking to you. It is one of the simplest and best of 
ways. You do not expect supernatural intimations. You know 
he will not send the angel of the Lord to call audibly, as to Abra- 
ham on Mount Moriah. How, then, shall he communicate his 
pleasure to you more clearly than through that natural and beau- 
tiful avenue to your heart, — the soul of a discreet and loving 
friend? If you have such, if they love you so much that they' 
are willing to expostulate with you, hear them; and, in those 
kindly human voices, hear the solemn monitions of your Father 
in heaven. If these friends tell you that they have erred as you 
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are doing, — have suffered, and have been taught that they have 
erred, — then listen humbly and confidingly. Look up, and see 
the gentle angel pointing to barreirs you must not pass. The 
experience of others waves you back. 

If you go forward, you will soon meet the sister angel with a 
sadder brow. Your own experience will read you hard lessons of 
pain and sorrow, and cry aloud to you that the way is blocked ; 
that you may not go forward ; that your duty is elsewhere. A 
path strewn with blighted hopes, fruitless efforts, vain regrets, 
and obstinate oppositions, can lead only to a terrible waste of 
time, strength, and opportunity, and a fearful revelation, at last, 
of your own wilful folly, which made you blind and deaf to God's 
messengers of mercy. 

Is this language severe? Not more so than that which you 
will apply to yourself, years hence, in your hours of compunc- 
tion. Believe this, I do entreat you. The remorse of those who 
have rejected the advice of friends, and disqualified themselves 
for active duty, and taxed the strength and tender patience of the 
beloved by self-induced ill health, may not be the remorse of 
the murderer; but it is very, very painful. It is punishment. 
It is God's disapprobation felt in the soul ; and that is never a 
light thing to bear. 

Did you say that I write too figuratively ? I will be more 
plain. You study too much : early or late, you are at your 
books more hours than is good for your health. Do you plead 
that you cannot sustain a respectable rank among your com-: 
panions without all this study 7 Then lose it. It is not an 
honorable, but a false and selfish, ambition which thus introduces 
confusion into your mind ; turning things wrong end foremost, 
and destroying your power of balancing objects of desire. The 
moment you prefer enduring a headache, or a pain in your eyes, 
to making a poor recitation, or none at all, you are on the wrong 
track, and will be switched off in the wrong direction. It may 
be the love of knowledge which tempts you ; but far more proba- 
bly it is the desire of excelling others ; a low, unworthy motive, 
which creeps, insidious and unsuspected, into the heart of many 
a brilliant school-girl. And, if it be the nobler desire of know- 
ledge, you have no right to indulge that desire when God forbids 
it. And he does forbid it when he sends pain as the consequence 
of effort. Merciful is he, in that he seldom permits a sudden 
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break-down of the physical powers in the young, let the abuse 
be what it may. 

You know how many cases of injured eyes are to be found 
among our friends of late years. Some youthful victims lose 
several of the best years of their lives, as to many of its uses, 
by these mysterious maladies. They cannot read, write, work. 
They become helpless, dependent, and inevitably tax the time of 
others. I say nothing of the pain and weariness they endure. 
They may say, that this is their own affair ; they can bear it well 
enough. But I will speak of what others have to do for them, 
and what they might have been doing for others all this while. 
In almost every case, my dear Laura, — take notice of this fact, 
— there was warning ! Gradually came on the dull pain in the 
aching balls, or the sudden shoot, or the nervous twitching, or 
the occasional inflammation. And friends predicted, and more 
frequent and more marked became the fearful symptoms; and 
still the reckless girl went on studying at night, reading by twi- 
light, working on the most trying needlework, braving the dan- 
ger, imagining herself grandly industrious, declaring that she 
could not " give up ; " and, in short, defying the Almighty 
Maker of her frame, with all its delicate organization. I do 
not think the irreligiousness of this course can be urged too 
strongly. In its aspect of disobedience to God's will, as inti- 
mated through his physical laws, it is terribly sinful. This is 
the point I would press on you. 

As with the eyes, so with the digestive organs, and the whole 
human frame. A sedentary life, close application to books or 
the needle, will bring on disease in time ; but usually it gives 
notice of its approach, and that notice cries out, ** Stop ! " She 
who does not stop, and meekly yield her own wishes or sense of 
duty to the expressed will of a wiser Being, is not carrying her 
Christianity into her daily life. Can you say that she is ? Con- 
scientious as you are, are not you appalled at the thought of such 
a fatal mistake as this, — that, while you are aiming at a life of 
literary proficiency, or devoted industry, or active benevolence, 
ready, as you think, to make a noble sacrifice of health and com- 
fort, you are in fact rushing into a course of disrespect and dis- 
obedience to God? 

May he turn you from it ! L. i. n. 
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A YEAR OF TEIAL; OR, LESSONS OF "THE TIMES." 

OHAFTEB n. 

It was time for Mr. Selby to be '* in earnest," with an increas- 
ing family, and practically a decreasing salary; besides owing 
various small debts to different tradespeople, and the one large 
debt to Dr. Lester. 

Mrs. Grant called the next day, and informed Mrs. Selby, but 
with considerable hesitation, that there was a small cottage in the 
immediate neighborhood of their own residence, which could be 
rented for one hundred dollars. 

^'It is a pleasant place enough," she added, ''with a small 
garden attached to it ; but it is not just the house for you, Miss 
Ellen, — I beg your pardon, Mrs. Selby I mean. I should never 
have thought of mentioning it to you, if you had not been so par- 
ticular about low rent." 

'' Don't be troubled about the size or appearance of the place, 
if there is only room enough to accommodate us, including 
Bridget ; and if there is pure fresh air for the children. You 
know, Mrs. Grant, we must conform to our circumstances, and be 
content to live according to our income. You," added she, 
trying to smile, " lived in two rooms, when I went to see you 
after your marriage." 

" That is quite another thing, Mrs. Selby. I am not likely to 
forget the difference between Judge Seymour's daughter and his 
servant," replied Mrs. Grant, with some feeling in her tone. 

" But in your too vivid remembrance of those olden relations, 
Jane," said Mrs. Selby affectionately, '* you must not forget that 
my father's daughter is as rigidly bound to conform to her cir- 
cumstances as you could ever be. Right is right, and wrong is 
wrong, whatever may be our situation in life. For a time we are 
under a shadow as to our temporal affairs ; but light cometh with 
the morning." 

"But,— but" — 

"But what? never fear to tell me all the buts in the case. 
Mr. Selby has so many cares pressing upon him, we will not tell 
him more than is needful." 
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" Our own house is close by the cottage; indeed no farther 
fipom it than the near corner of this street." 

" I shall not call that circumstance a but, I assure you, if you 
are disposed to, Mrs. Grant. Why, only think what a relief it 
will be to me to know I have so kind a friend near me ! " 

" Our house is a pretty two-story one, and overlooks the cot- 
tage," she answered, in an apologetic tone. 

" So much the better. I should much prefer being overlooked 
by you than by strangers. And I fancy," she added musingly, 
" one is pretty sure of being overlooked by somebody in this 
world of unequal positions and fortunes ; far better your kindly 
eye than that of some wealthy, arrogant neighbor." 

'' I might as well tell you all the objections to the place at 
once. Mr. Alden has a country-seat very near ; and I thought, 
as Mr. Selby would pass to and from the city in the cars, it 
might not be pleasant for him to meet Mr. Alden, as he would be 
obliged to do." 

"I don't think Mr. Selby will mind it," replied his wife 
thoughtfully; "though I wish, on his account, we were going 
somewhere else. But at the same time, to me, Mr. Alden's 
being in the neighborhood will be more than counterbalanced by 
our nearness to you. How far shall we be from the city? " 

'^ Between seven and eight miles, I think it is. M. is a beau- 
tiful town." 

"Can we have the house by the first of May? Our lease 
here expires at that time, and we cannot board a single week with 
our family." 

** There are a few necessary repairs to be made on the house, 
after the family now occupying it move out; but we shall be 
settled before that time, and, if the house is not quite ready, you 
surely will not refuse to stop a few days with us." 

" Certainly not, if it is unavoidable ; and I thank you most 
sincerely for your kindness," replied Mrs. Selby ; for she knew a 
refusal would pain Mrs. Grant's affectionate heart. " If you will 
be so good as to call here again before you go to M., I will tell 
you what Mr. Selby decides upon." 

When his wife informed him of what Mrs. Grant said about 
the cottage, Mr. Selby was quite pleased with the idea ; but his 
brow darkened, and he uttered an exclamation of impatience at 
the information of Mr. Alden's nearness to them. 
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'^ The cottage does not belong to him, does it? If so there is 
an end to that negotiation. I will not be his humble tenant, 
come what may." 

'* No, he has no interest in it whatever." 

" Well, I might as well put my pride in my pocket, as the 
saying is, for the nonce. I hope the day will come when I can 
hold up my head with any nabob of them all." 

" I don't see why you should not now, if you are conscious of 
your own integrity. It's not riches surely that entitle a man to 
hold up his head. * A man 's a man for a' that and a' that,' you 
know." 

" Oh, yes ! I know all the fine theorizing on that subject, from 
Burns up and down ; but it doesn't alter the stern fact, that my 
neighbor, the millionnarie, has influence and consideration far be- 
yond my neighbor the honest poor man." 

" Influence ; yes, and justly, since his wealth gives him such 
immense power for good or evil : and consideration ; perhaps not, 
if the honest poor man be his equal in talents, and uprightness of 
character. The chief difierence in this particular is that very 
natural one, arising from the fact that the man of wealth may be 
widely known, and the honest poor man comparatively un- 
known." 

"Well, well," said Mr. Selby, impatiently, "I don't care to* 
discuss these vexed questions now. As to the cottage, we'll take 
it, and go out of town, Mr. Alden to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. One hundred and fifty dollars' difierence in the rent will be 
a great deal for us. Mrs. Grant will manage it for us ? 

" Oh, yes ! she said she would. I don't suppose it is worth 
while to go out and see the place before engaging it. It must be 
an humble one, even in the country, at such a low rent." 

" Of course ; but we could not have stayed here. Our land- 
lord advances one hundred dollars on this house this spring. 
He says it has been a losing concern to him ever since we have 
lived here, and particularly so the last year." 

** But why did he let it on such terms? " 

"He thought we should be good tenants, and did not foresee 
the hard times; and, moreover, I believe he really wished to 
oblige me. But where are pets one and two, three and four ? I 
haven't seen or heard a child since I came home." 

" Pets one and two have gone out with Bridget, of an errand,* 
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and, springing up as she spoke, " K I do not mistake, three and 
four are just waking up.'* 

Mr. Selby followed his wife to the nursery, and, in looking 
upon his innocent babes and watching the early dawning of intel- 
ligence in those young immortals, forgot for a time his perplexi- 
ties. . . . # 

" Dr. Lester ! you are the very person I wanted to see," 
said Mrs. Selby, a few mornings after it was decided that they 
should go into the country, as she rose to welcome her kind 
friend. 

" Doctors are not always so welcome, Mrs. Selby ; and I am 
glad if I am so now. But I dropped in to ask you if it is really 
true that you are going to run away from us, as I hear," waa 
his reply, as he warmly shook the oflFered hand. 

'• It is really true, sir." And then Mrs. Selby related the 
causes of their removal^ and told him how fortunate they had 
been in finding a house so near their good friends, the Grants. 

** Why, what part of M. do you go to ? " 

" I don't know, sir. It is between seven and eight miles 
from the city." 

" Let me see ; that must be near to the part of D. where my 
old friend Dr. Clarke lives. M. and D. are adjacent towns. I 
must give you a letter to Dr. Clarke, and make you over to him, 
since you seem determined to give me up. But I expect the 
country air will work such changes in your health, that you 
won't have any thing more to do with us troublesome doctors." 

" Oh ! I should be rejoiced to have a friend of yours to call 
upon, if need be ; for it is one of my keenest regrets, that, in 
going into the country, I cannot take my doctor and minister 
with me." 

" Pooh, pooh ! Dr. Clarke is as good a physician as I am, any 
day ; and, as to your minister, never fear but that your new one 
will be a friend to you. But I must be oflF : patients are waiting 
for me, and wondering why the doctor doesn't come." 

*' Not till I have had a few words with you. Dr. Lester, pray," 
said Mrs. Selby, rising hurriedly, one babe on her arm, while the , 
other lay awake in its cradle. 

** Well, the words must be few. But take care what you say 
to your old doctor, who attended your mother when you were 
born, and who loves you as a child." 
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'* I know it, sir, I know it; but I must say what is on my 
mind. You have never sent in a bill to us, and we owe you a 
great deal, I am sure ; and I am afraid we shall be obliged to owe 
you for some time to come ; for all we can possibly do at present 
is to pay oflF those who not only need the money more than you 
do, but who would not, I fear, prove so lenient creditors as you." 

'* Now, Ellen Selby, if you don't wish to make me really 
angry, don't talk so foolishly to me. * Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this thing ? ' Here I am with the handsome profits 
of a large practice, and a fortune besides ; and you, the child of 
an old friend and classmate, talk to me about debt and credit, &c., 
k merely because I have given you and yours in sickness such 
little relief as I could. I never made out a bill against your 
husband, and I never will as long as I live : do you under- 
stand?" 

'* Perfectly, sir," replied Mrs. Selby, much moved; "never- 
theless, if we are ever able to pay you what we as justly owe 
you as we do our bills at the grocer's and marketman's, we shall 
surely do it. Mr. Selby and I are of one mind on that subject." 

" Nonsense : there is one comfort, you can't do it at present. 
Can't your prjde bear what our minister does ? I never send 
him a bill." \ 

" That is an old custom which both he and his wife think 
would ' be more honored in the breach than in the observance.' It 

is but a few weeks ago that Mrs. said to me, that she did 

not understand why a physician was expected to contribute so 
much more largely to the support of the ministry than any other 
class of men whatever, as they necessarily do when the minister 
has much sickness in his family. It did not seem to her reason- 
able or just. I am very sure they would have as much pride 
about it as we do, if it be pride, did they not know how much 
your kind heart is gratified by your "services to them." 

"Well, well, talk about these things again, when you ride in 
your carriage. I never spend a cent of money I am forced to 
take of people like you, whose pride is too great for their purses. 
It all goes to charity ; so I'm not a bit the poorer on your 
account. Why, my dinner would never digest, if it came out 
of your pockets. Now, I really enjoy a dinner that comes out of 
our friend Mr. Watkins. It has an indescribable relish to it." 

Mrs. Selby smiled through her tears, as her good friend meant 
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she should, and returned his cheerful good-bye with one almost as 
cheerful 

The first of May shone bright and clear; but, as almost 
every brightness has its shade of alloy, the wind waa dead east, 
haying in it all the well-known qualities of a Boston east wind. 
Mrs. Selby shivered, and muffled her shawl more closely around 
her, as she walked with Mrs. Grant down the narrow lane that 
led from her house to the cottage. It was a small place, and an 
humble one too ; but even in the first cheerless aspect which a 
strange unfurnished house always presents, Mrs. Selby found a 
satisfaction in the reflection, that here they would probably live with 
comfort on their income, since, by the sale of some articles of fur-* 
niture that could be dispensed with, they had been able to leave 
the city, feeling that they owed ' no man any thing but love,' 
always excepting the good doctor, who refused to consider their 
obligations to him a debt. 

'* I think this will suit us very well, Jane," said Mrs. Selby. 
" This will be a snug little parlor for us; and the adjoining room 
will be my bedroom and nursery." 

*' But you will have no dining-room," said Mrs. Grant. 

'* In cool weather, such as we are having to-day, I fancy this 
nice kitchen, well * redd-up,' will be a most comfortable one for 
us ; and in the heat of summer we can use our little parlor. I 
was afraid we should not have that luxury even. Here is a 
nice little box for Louise, next to Bridget's room ; and really we 
have a little ' chamber in the wall too ' for whatever good prophet 
or friend may find us out. I am quite delighted with this little 
parlor just under the shadow of the vine-covered porch ; and then 
that beautiful elm which spreads its kindly arms so lovingly 
towards us, as if it would fain come a little nearer, and protect us 
alike from summer's heat and winter's cold." 

'' Better as it is, Mrs. Sdby ; now, it is a safe distance from 
the house ; and, in case of thunder-storms, it will be a sure guard 
to you." 

" What a very pretty paper this is on these walls, so perfectly 
neat and unpretending ! Do you know I expected either great 
staring flowers to meet my vision, or else something like ' the par- 
rot, the poppy, and the shepherdess ' ? " 

'* I am glad you like this, Mrs. Selby, for the landlord allowed 
me the privilege of choosing it for you ; and you see they are 
alike in both rooms." 
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" How kind and thoughtful in you, Jane ! " said Mrs. Selby. 

Mrs. Grant did not think it necessary to add that the land- 
lord had also allowed her the privilege of paying for the paper ; 
saying, and very truly, that he could not aflford, at the rent he 
received, to do any thing more than was absolutely necessary. 

*' The furniture will soon be here; and I think we can get in 
some sort of order before Mr. Selby comes out at night. You 
know it is natural that he should prefer going directly to his own 
home." 

** Oh, yes ! I think it can be done," replied Mrs. Grant, who 
saw at once that Mrs. Selby did not wish the contrast forced 
upon her husband between their new and really pretty and taste- 
ful house, and the humble cottage which for the present was to 
shelter his wife and little ones. " If you will tell me where you 
wish any particular articles of furniture placed, and then go home 
and send Bridget to me, we will put every thing to rights before 
night ; and if they are not just, as you wish, you can change them 
when you are a little more settled. Now, do you let me do as I 
want to; " and, seeing that she still hesitated, she added, " you 
will be all ready and bright to see your husband when he comes 
ou^ to-night. You know, if you look pale and fagged out, as 
you sometimes do, nothing will appear pleasant to him." 

'* Thank you. I will accept your very considerate oflfer ; for I 
know it witl give you pleasure to assist me." 

'* If you please, Mrs. Selby, will you send Jenny to me? 
When she returns home again, nothing will please the child more 
than for you to trust the twins to her care, while you rest awhile 
in the next room. She was a great help to me when my little 
Nelly was a baby ; and now she likes nothing better than to play 
with little folks." 

'* I will certainly make her happy, and myself too, Jane. I 
only hope I shall not tax your kindness too heavily ; but Irish 
Bridget is not the most efficient help one could have. Success to 
your labor of love ! " said she, as she disappeared from sight. 

Late in the afternoon, Mrs. Grant returned home, and told Mrs. 
Selby that all was ready at the cottage; and, in about half an 
hour, prepared to accompany her to it. The pleased expression of 
her face told that she had been successful in her exertions. Mrs. 
Selby, on her part, really looked another person from the pale, 
haggard one, who, with her children, had come to Mrs. Grant's 
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the day previous, worn and exhausted with moving, and settling 
up with small creditors. 

The cold wind of the morning had changed to a more 
balmy air from the south ; the sun shone brightly, and nature 
seemed rejoicing in its bright robes of " living green," as the 
little procession set out to take possession of their cottage-home. 
It was headed by Louise and Jenny ; the latter leading Charlie, 
while Mrs. Selby and Mrs. Grant followed, each carrying a baby. 
They were greeted at the door by Bridget, whose true Irish fiace 
beamed with honest pleasure. 

" An' troth it's welcome yees are, marm, and the childer too, 
to this bit place ; an' if the masther's but plased with this same, 
we'll get on any how. It 's as green and fresh here as my own 
counthry, marm ; and more 's the pitty I haven't seen a spere of 
grass, so to call it, afore since I left the old cabin at home, that 
shure was burned over our heads, and we in it entirely. Och ! 
an indade it was, marm." 

A laugh followed this genuine Irish speech, while Louise 
opened her eyes wide at the contradictory ideas presented to her 
mind. 

" White curtains at the windows ! Jane ! where did you 
get them? " said Mrs. Selby, as she entered the little parlor, and 
saw full muslin curtains of a simple style, shading the small win- 
dows, and looped up tastefully with fresh green ribbons, giving a 
light cheerful air to the room. * ' Why, they are, they must be, the 
very same I had in my spare room when I first went to house- 
keeping. The same kind of roses and leaves whose graceful 
pattern I always admired; " and she looked inquiringly at Mrs. 
Grant. 

" I bought them at the auction for you, if you will not be 
oflfended, Mrs. Selby ; but I have kept them all this time. I did 
not think them just the thing for the city, they get so soon 
soiled, and you had enough to look after ; but here they are just 
the thing to set oflf this little room." 

Mrs. Selby could not speak ; but she pressed her kind friend's 
hand, and turned to look at something else. 

Charlie looked at Louise, and inquired in a whisper, " Why 
does mamma cry?" "Hush," answered Louise. Just then, 
Jenny came in, and took the children away to view the premises. 

It was a pretty room, this little parlor, simple mi humble 
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as were its appointments. A straw matting on the floor ; cane- 
seated chairs ; a small chintz-covered sofa on one side of the room ; 
an old-fashioned arm-chair, which had descended to her from her 
mother's mother, drawn up near a window ; a small centre table, 
upon which were placed a few choice relics of better days, and a 
neat new set of bookshelves, comprised the furniture. A vase of 
early spring flowers, which, with the green boughs in the chim- 
ney, were trophies of Johnny Grant's exploring expedition to 
the woods, added its beauty and fragrance to the unexpensive 
embellishments of the little parlor. Mrs. Selby glanced at the 
bookshelves and then at Mrs. Grant. 

" My husband's own work, if you will please to accept them. 
You know he likes these nice little jobs. It is really quite a treat 
for him to do them, when he comes home from his day's work." 

*'I shall thank him for them myself, when I see him. You 
know, I perceive, just what is wanted to make up deficiencies." 

An hour later, Mr. Selby came home. The little table was set 
in the parlor, in honor of the occasion, covered with a nice as 
well as substantial repast, and Mrs. Selby actually sitting on the 
sofa doing nothing, waiting to meet her husband, whose footsteps 
she had not heard on the smooth walk leading up to the cottage, 
with that beaming smile and those cheerful words which always 
sent a thrill of pleasure to his heart, however weary or despondent 
he might be. The twins were asleep ; but Louise and Charlie 
were up to welcome papa, and came running in &om the kitchen 
to tell of all the wonders they had seen and heard during the 
eventful day. 

'* Why, what a pretty little bower this is, to be sure, for us to 
hide our weary heads in ! I didn't expect such a pleasant little 
nest at such a low rent," said Mr. Selby, throwing himself into 
the old arm-chair. 

" Yes, I think we shall be very comfortable here. Mrs. Grant 
is so near, I shall have some one to call upon in case of need." 
" That is Grant's house above, I suppose." 
** Yes ; and I am rejoiced they have prospered in the world as 
they have. The next generation of Grants very likely will oc- 
cupy some of the highest stations in the country." But, per- 
ceiving that her husband looked disturbed at her remarks, she 
related to him the events of the day ; dwelling especially upon 
Mrs. Grant's thoughtful kindness. 

29* 
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Mr. Selby was really touched at what his wife told him ; for 
he was a man of keen sensitiveness, and deeply alive to the finer 
manifestation of the nature common to us all. 

"They are nature's nobility surely," he said; "and I will 
never pain you again, Ellen, by my foolish pride in regard to 
them." 

The children safely sleeping in their little beds, husband and 
wife passed a quiet happy evening in their haven of rest, in their 
conversation, which related mainly to the change they had made, 
dwelling on the past only so far as it was necessary to guide 
them in their future course. That being determined upon, so &x 
as they could determine it, there .was a long pause. At length, 
Mrs. Selby said to her husband, — 

" Edward, will you grant me one favor on this first evening in 
our new home?" 

" Any thing in reason, Ellen ; as, indeed, you would never ask 
any thing else." 

" There cannot surely be any objections now to our having 
family worship ? If we have neglected the duty thus long, — for 
duty I conceive it to be ; and how great a privilege I should 
esteem it ? — a more favorable opportunity probably will never 
occur for us to make a commencement." 

"Why, how could we manage it? To be sure, we might 
find time at night ; but then there are only you and I ; and in 
the morning we shall be so hurried, it would be quite out of the 
question. Besides, I do not see why our private devotions will 
not answer the same purpose." 

" It seems to me a very diflferent thing. While we hold to the 
one, we should not neglect the other. We are responsible to our 
heavenly Father as families as well as individuals ; and we need 
his guidance and protection as fiimilies ; and, if there are only you 
and I, it would surely be an acceptable service to him. But, by 
rising a little earlier in the morning, we could have prayers 
before breakfast, and could have the cWldren with us." 

" Yes, that is all very true ; but " — 

"But what?" 

"I don't know. I don't feel quite right about it. I'm 
afiraid my mind will be wandering, — I don't — then you know I 
am not a professing Christian." 

"*But you soon will be, I trust, my dear husband; all the 
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sooner, it may be with God's blessing, by establishing in your 
£unily an honored and a sacred custom. If we do not acknowledge 
God in our households, how shall we acknowledge him else-^ 
where? Our children too ; even Charlie is old enough to be im- 
pressed by it ; and it really seems to me hardly Christian, living 
in a Christian land and owning the Christian's faith, not to 
acknowledge God in social family worship." 

" You are right, I know, Ellen; but I am diflEident about it. 
Indeed I could not lead in prayer." 

" Here is a little book for family worship, which seems well 
adapted to the purpose. It appears to be expressly designed for 
beginners in the way of right. I will read the Scriptures with 
pleasure, if you will read the prayer. Before long, I do not 
doubt, you will feel like praying yourself." 

I will do it, Ellen ; but not alone to gratify you. I know it is 
right and proper. My conscience has often reproached me, not 
only for disregarding your wishes in this particular, but also for 
not paying greater respect to an observance strictly attended 
to at all times and seasons at my father's house, as I well know 
it was in yours." 

Ellen read a Psalm of thanksgiving and a selection from the 
New Testament; and her husband feelingly read an appropriate 
prayer, expressive of gratitude for the goodness and mercy which 
had followed them, and petitioning for strength and guidance in 
the future. ' 

This over, they retired to rest ; and the little household, which 
had again launched their life-boat in a new course down the 
stream of time, were soon peacefully slumbering, secure under 
the protection of Infinite Love. 



KATE A TEACHER. 

(Continued from p. 277.) 

Whbn Margey came to school the next day, she met Mrs. 
Greenleaf upon the stairs, who kissed her, and remarked to 
Kate^ with a significant smile, that the pensive graces prevailed, 
which might be a good sign. " I shall read to-day," said Mar- 
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gey, understanding her meaning, in spite of the tall words that 
were meant to veil it Margey chose to sit in Kate's lap while 
she read; and, the lesson being over, she laid her head on her 
shoulder, and did not seem inclined to move. John and Pet were 
swinging under a great willow before the window. Margey shook 
her head when they shouted and beckoned. 

^* I want to stay with you," she said ; and Kate, after a glance 
at a half-finished letter on her desk, drew up a huge stufiied rock- 
ing-chair, and tipped it back, so that she could support the languid 
form in her arms without too great fatigue. 

'^ I am afraid you are ill," she said, after a long gaze into the 
large, bright eyes that were fixed on hers. 

" No," said the child, sighing, " I know I am not sick. I am 
only very tired this morning." 

** Do you feel no pain ? " 

'* No," with another long sigh. 

Kate supposed it was foolish to be alarmed at what might be 
only a mood. So she talked about the little Hammonds, and 
rocked gently to and fro, till fatigue made her wish the little girl 
would be more actively inclined. 

'*They say real prayers when they go to bed. I never said 
any but * Now I lay me ' till this morning. I heard father get- 
ting up. It was all dark, it was so early. Poor father ! He 
has to work so hard ! And mother gets up, too, to get his break- 
fast. I am most always asleep till he is gone. But only Lizzie 
and little Bobby were asleep, when the fire began snapping, and 
the coffee-mill went grind-grinding, ever so long ; and the table 
was hauled out, and the knives and forks clicked on the plates. 
I heard the porch-door shut ; then I laid my head down again, 
and cried." 

" Why 1 " said Kate, surprised. " Because he went away 
without seeing you ? " 

*' No," said Margey. " Because the water would come in my 
eyes." 

"And, when you said your prayers, did you pray for your 
parents?" 

"Yes. I prayed my heavenly Father that he would let me 
live, so as to take care of my father and mother when they were 
old. I prayed that he would not let them go to the worldiouse, 
like Aunt Trimmer." 
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" Dear child ! " said Kate. " I did not know you minded any 
thing about Aunt Trimmer. Nance Trueman says she is very 
comfortable. You shall go with me to see her, some time, if you 
will. She has a nice room." 

" No, no, — I can't go," said Margey, shuddering. 

"I used to feel so," said Kate. *^ But I go there now quite 
often, alone. The sun shines in at her window just as it does 
here. I will carry her a rose-geranium, and you shall give her 
a pot of your daisies." 

Margey only sighed ; and, presently, Kate felt her limbs twitch 
slightly, and her weight increase, and perceived that she was 
asleep. She laid her on her bed, and called her mother. By 
her advice, she sent John for Mr. Gookin, who carried the evi- 
dently sick child home in his arms. 

"0 mother!" said Kate, looking after him, "see how he 
keeps upon the grass, that his tread may be less hatd, with those 
heavy shoes ! How tenderly he carries her ! " 

"I saw that she shivered violently when she waked, as your 
little brother did, who died of brain fever," said her mother. ** It 
began much in this way." 

*' How glad I am that I was not unkind to her yesterday ! It 
is well I have not to remember one cross word. I believe I have 
not any thing to regret. Glad ? I am thankful, truly thankful ; 
for I did feel my temper stirred, and was tempted to try the 
effect of a little shake, such as I have formerly administered 
to Johnny." 

Kate was at Margey's bedside often during the week. Satur- 
day came, and still she was no better. Her face was as white as 
her pillow, and her eyes looked unnaturally large and bright ; 
roving restlessly, while she lay perfectly quiet and easy. Kate 
questioned the physician, who declared that the absence of all 
symptoms of a definite kind was discouraging. 

She was leaning sadly upon her window-sill, with her eyes 
fixed upon the lowly roof of the Gookins, when a chaise whirled 
round the comer, and stopped at the gate. The loud, gay tones 
of the voices of the gentleman and lady who briskly descended 
from it jarred upon her feelings. " For once, I do not feel like 
seeing Caroline," she said, and waited for a summons, instead of 
fiying down, two or three stairs at a spring, as Miss Greenleaf 
had been hoyden enough to do on former occasions of the kind. 
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Caroline's husband was waiting to shake hands with Kate. 
" For wife must be ready to rush out and jump in when I come 
back. Now mind, and keep a look out, and not keep me wait- 
ing," he said, shaking his whip at his spouse. 

"Do hear the man!" cried Caroline, reddening. "It was 
not so in the honeymoon ! " and she laughed rather loudly than 
cheerfully. 

" Marry an idle man, Kate, whose time is not worth money," 
said he, with a boisterous cachinnation, which, to Kate's ear, had 
little mirth in it. A moment after, he had gathered up his reins, 
and cracked his whip ; and the sedate square-top chaise was rock- 
ing and nodding behind a cantering horse. 

" Money ! " repeated Caroline ; " the idol of a Yankee's wor- 
ship ! Every thing to be sacrificed on its altar, you know ! " 

"I know no such thing," said Kate, coldly. 

" Do not roarry with the verdant idea that your mate will think 
as much of his wife as of his business," said Caroline, with a 
noisy laugh, which seemed intended to characterize the remark as 
a joke. 

Mrs. Greenleaf came to the aid of Kate, who was biting her 
lip in awkward silence, wondering whether Caroline was really 
out of temper, and in earnest. " Money is rather a convenient 
thing in a household, and " 

"It ought not to be the paramount object, though, you will 
agree. Money did not buy my afiection — ha ! ha ! — though it 
may buy my husband another helpmeet when I am out of the 
way." 

"How does your magazine flourish?" asked Kate, no longer 
able to doubt, however disposed to be charitable. Caroline was 
not very willing to take the hint, and change the subject; but 
she felt rebuked, and a little ashamed, and spoke in a different 
tone. 

" It does not pay^ my dear ; and, of course^ my husband being 
publisher, it will not be continued beyond this year, unless its 
prospects improve." 

"You will be relieved of some trouble, then." 

" I never mind trouble. But I am sick of being an editor. If 
I had more stories like yours, simple and practical, I might get 
along. But oh the stilted stuff" people send me ! Wise and 
sensible enough, but tall. You know what I mean." 
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" Long, involved sentences ? ^' 

" Yes : no child will be at the trouble of cracking such hard 
nuts for amusement." 

"My class is not a very intelligent one," said Kate. "I 
believe Helen Hammond read some things that were not merely 
amusing, however ; and I gave her the numbers for her father's 
Sunday reading. In that home they certainly were welcome and 
useful. So don't be disheartened. Have patience. If my sim- 
ple little things are needed in your assortment, you shall have 
them. And I have a sketch of the old Trimmer house : Mrs. 
Nelson can transfer it to a block ; or suppose I try to do it my- 
self, with her help ? " 

" Do. I am glad you are willing to attempt it." 

" Kate has more confidence in herself than she was wont to 
have," said Mrs. Greenleaf. "And I am glad, as it will increase 
her power of being useful." 

"Confidence is not every thing. Neither is energy," said 
Caroline, sighing a little. "I used to think I could carry 
through any thing I set out for, by mere force of will. My ill 
success with my paper and my class, however, " 

" Have you not a good class ? " asked Kate, quickly. 

" Oh ! a good set enough. They behave like so many deacons. 
Their mothers make them get their sabbath lessons on Saturday 
afternoon, without fail, and I have only to hear them. But I 
have made up my mind we all might as well stay at home." 

Kate exclaimed, and exchanged glances with her mother, who 
said, — 

" Perhaps so, if you are without hope and faith." 

"If we had a more encouraging minister ! He has all along 
doubted ; and, when he don't exchange, he comes in and preaches 
to the teachers, as if we did not get enough of it from the pulpit. 
He takes up all our time, and then is surprised we don't do any 
thing. How can you blame us for having no faith, if he has 
not?" 

" A Bible-class might help the teachers more than mere ex- 
hortation," said Mrs. Greenleaf. 

"Were ignorance all, it might. There is no one between a 
mother and a minister who can impress a child's mind, I am told 
to believe, and I do; for my class are like so many wooden 
images, do all I can." 
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'* Three of my class have no mothers," observed Kate; "and 
the fourth, an unfaithful though kind one." 

" I wish you had heard my husband laugh when he heard you 
had Nance, and that Lucy Anne What's-her-name ! " 

The quick flush in Kate's cheek did not escape Caroline's 
notice. She was rather surprised, therefore, that no flash of 
spirit not akin to meekness came from Kate's bright eye at the 
idea of his ridicule. 

" Do you take much interest in your pupils out of school ? " 
she asked, smiling with much sweetness. ** Mine all make a 
fnend of me." 

** I hardly know their faces in the street," was the answer. 

Kate's thoughts rested tenderly on the sick child, whose hand 
had been long clasped in hers that morning. Then came to her 
piind the last loving glance of Helen's eyes, those soft brown 
eyes, whose expression always went to her heart. A glow came 
with the remembrance of the disinterested Lucy Anne ; and even 
poor Nance had a certain measure of affectionate interest, pecu- 
liarly her own in being tinged with pity and a not unkind feeling 
of the comic. 

" Do you use manuals ? " 

" Why, as a basis, they are convenient. I find them rather 
juvenile, as my class are of the oldest girls in school. My first 
object is to remove their benighted ignorance of the denomina- 
tional characteristics of our own church. I find it dry work ; 
but they ought, at their age, to be ready with their proof-texts, 
if attacked by members of other Christian sects." 

Mrs. Greenleaf thought the practical principles and general 
doctrines, which all Christians alike believe and rest upon, should 
come first in order. 

"I take them for granted with pupils of sixteen and over. 
And I hold, Mrs. Greenleaf, that our peculiar tenets are practi- 
cal, — vitally so. There is too much indifference and careless- 
ness about them. The ignorance of even well-educated persons 
on such points is astounding." Kate blushed, and thought of 
the controversial works, covered with dust, among her father's 
books. "Why, there's my husband, — knows no more than a 
child what he believes in." 

At this moment, the quick, hollow sound of hoofs, and the 
rattle of wheels, gave notice of the business man's return. Kate 
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sprang to the window, and nodded. " He is here ! " she cried to 
Caroline, in an excited tone. " He is waiting ! " 

But Caroline was in no hurry. Very many last words and 
kisses, and, finally, something left behind to return for, made it 
seem to Eate an interminable while before the disobliging wife 
would set her foot in the chaise. It started before she was seat- 
ed, nearly taking the post, and quite the curb-stone. 

** Now I can breathe," said Kate. " I never knew Cary so 
little prompt. I was in a perfect fever, both the horse and his 
master were so impatient." 

'' Caroline has disappointed me," said her mother. ^' She is 
not improved." And Eate thought, that, if Caroline, with all 
her religious knowledge, had the root of the matter in her heart, 
it ought to show its fruits in a greater humility, self-forgetfulness, 
patience, and love, than had appeared in this interview. 

"But then, she is so much my superior, — so active, and so 
capable ! " thought Kate, with a feeling of compunction. " Does 
it become me to be thinking her in fault, instead of looking at 
home ? I'll see if I cannot fix Margey's sago without troubling 
my mother to see about it." And, with some misgivings about 
the cook's ironical smiles, she took up her manuscript receipt- 
book, and proceeded to the kitchen. 

(To be oontinued.) 



EYES AND NO-EYES. 

Some time ago, a little story was published with this title, which 
in itself contains a sermon. Eyes and No-Eyes ! in the change 
made by prefixing that monosyllable ** No," rests the secret 
cause of more disappointed hopes, wasted energies, and weary 
lives, than, were it written down, would fill all the books in all 
the libraries. 

It is astonishing to such as, by help of education or tempera- 
ment, have acquired the art of seeing what lies before them, and, 
consequently, of appreciating the beauty and interest with which 
this world of ours overflows, to find how many people walk 
about in a dull maze, discontented, unhappy, consumed with 
' VOL. xm. 30 
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ennui ; and how many others keep their spirits wound up to a 
degree that passes for enjoyment, upon such artificial stimulants 
as, in their best hours, they own to be wearisome and unsatis&c- 
tory. 

Why are romances read with such general eagerness, that 
even poets and moralists have come to presenting their inspira- 
tions in this form ; except that we find our actual life so void of 
romance, stale, flat, and unprofitable, and the appetite must, in 
some way, be satisfied? 

And all this time there exist, — we need not turn from our 
daily paths to find them, — romances as deep as any that Dick- 
ens and Bulwer has written; nay, deeper for us; because, like 
children, we turn to our book with new interest, and clasp it 
more firmly when told that its contents are true. No unreal 
phantoms, mere shadows thrown from the brain upon a printed 
page, figure in their actual romance, but living men, women, and 
children, saints and fiends, heads that ache, hearts that beat, and 
muscles that grow tired like our own ; nerves that may be strung 
so high as almost to reach the exulting joy and power of a seraph, 
and that also act as lightning-like conductors to coil cruel pain 
around our bones, and dart through every fibre of our being; 
features that are engraved and deeds recorded in the very Book 
of Life. 

Besides the mere amusement it contains, this varied scene of 
human existence is a deep study, and they who are wise will 
religiously improve it ; for we can hardly expect a very cordial 
welcome or an exalted rank in heaven, if, when questioned by 
its angels, we can only own, that, placed in one of the Father's 
vineyards, we found little else than weariness ; made of it merely 
a shelter and workshop for our daily needs, learned from it merely 
that its beauty and wealth could not satisfy 8U£;h poor hearts as 
ours, and gave it — silence at length from our complainings ; and 
for another repining soul, our vacant place. 

We are spiritually sleepy and idle, unwilling to arouse our- 
selves, and, to humor these weaknesses, seem ready to work in 
treadmills all our days ; for this poor mess of pottage, to give 
up our birthright of beautiful joy. We may go on drudging and 
complaining throughout eternity, and never mend our fortunes by 
the means ; we must step forth bravely and independently, and, 
by the sweat of our brows, — of our souls, —-earn what we 
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want. Oar own brains must labor until they have decided what, 
and where to be found, is the elusive wealth ; then our own eyes 
must grow keen to discern it, and we are already patient enough 
to gather, when once discerned. 

The best, the deepest and highest things do not get written 
and painted ; to be appreciated, the vision must come to us di- 
rectly, by no second-hand description, or other mode of convey- 
ance; and this applies to the smallest as well as the largest 
things. Walking forth some spring afternoon to watch the sun- 
set, you find places where already the sod has ** changed to vio- 
lets ; " every one of which has, while the slanting light breathes 
over it, a difierent shade of color and texture, from velvety dark- 
purple to almost transparent amethyst and rose. Gather and 
take them home ; and, to your surprise, you will find that each 
has the self-same hue, —7 a dull, bluish purple. Some, who 
have remained in the parlor all day, will laugh at your enthu- 
siasm over the sunset sky, call your violets weeds, and look 
doubtingly when you tell of their transfiguration : they cannot 
understand that your soul was also transfigured, and you thus 
were, as transcendentalists say, by the beauty of outward things, 
" lifted into a medium " for appreciating all. 

A lady, whose husband had recently purchased a large and 
elegant house, but had declined buying a garden which belonged 
to the estate, said, " It was at my suggestion ; for these gardens 
are only a trouble from beginning to end. I can purchase flow- 
ers for less than I would pay a gardener ; and, if my fruit is 
ripened by others and sent from the market, I can lock it in the 
closet ; and neither birds, servants, nor stragglers will be tempted 
to steal.'' 

Alas, No-Eyes ! The market-man will bring you so much of 
the grapes and peaches as will satisfy your palate ; but the fine 
bloom, the touch of sunshine, the crisp, green leaves, with their 
flickering shadows, and the clasping tendrils, he leaves behind, 
along with a hundred other delicate fascinations. 

Even poets and artists do not paint such scenes as, with that 
** inward eye which is the bliss of solitude,'' they have beheld ; 
nor can musicians reproduce such melodies as have sung through 
their brains. The confidential notes of friends contain more beau- 
tiful thoughts, and words of more patient faith and nobler courage, 
than ever we find in biographies. 
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One often sees people, in cars and omnibuses, — sometimes 
even nubile ii?alking in tbe street, — witb tbeir attention buried 
in a book or newspaper ; and at lectures, wben it is necessary to 
wait an bour for tbe sake of procuring a seat, equally absorbed, 
perbaps witb a crotcbet-needle and cambric tbread, constructing 
some infinitesimal and bard-to-be-classed flower ; forgetting tbat 
tbe tbousands wbo are crowded a*bout tbem bave eacb tbeur little 
life-comedy or tragedy, and unconsciously tbrow out clues by 
means of wbicb watcbful eyes may enter to scan tbeir labyrintbs, 
and find, percbance, flowers of tbougbt and feeling wortb more 
tban tbe precious little monsters wbicb No-Eyes develops in 
crotcbet. 

And, in tbe street, sauntering upon tbe idlest errand^ bow much 
Eyes can see ! Wbat nice sbadings of character begin tbe differ- 
ences wbicb ' deepen into glaring contrasts ! Wbat a catbolic 
spirit, and bow mucb kindliness of beart, be acquires by tbe 
clear vision and wide range of affinities tbat grow witb every 
new object of interest ! Wbat continual ** access of unexpected 
strength " comes with the accumulation of apparently insignifi- 
cant gains ! And thus, while No-Eyes finds existence but dull 
midnight gloom, Eyes, if he cannot make stars, still paves his 
pathway — and that of all within the sphere of his influence — 
witb star-dust, bridging the darkness with a milky-way of light. 

No-Eyes may be listless and wretched, with a poverty-stricken 
soul, while he rides in a carriage whose shining panels bear bis 
own coat-of-arms ; and Eyes may rattle over pavements in a 
rickety omnibus, witb a quiet mind, and a heart full of sunshine ; 
to his great wealth of soul still adding more. He has left Shak- 
speare and Goethe at home, and speculates for himself regarding 
the motley crowd through which he is passing : he takes in each 
peculiarity of look, occupation, and attire, among these restless 
goers and comers. Better than any code of behavior or dress 
could teach, he learns, from observation and comparison, what is 
fine, and what gross, — learns to distinguish between the selfish 
and silly fop, who only does not commit himself, and the inde- 
pendent, chivalrous gentleman ; between merely showy and hand- 
some things ; between what is elegant, and what is only expensive. 
He meets vulgarity in velvets, and the high-bred in linsey-woolsey; 
and learns how little appearance and outw&rd circumstances should 
weigh in his estimate of men and women. 
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It would be a strange sight, if we could once pass through a 
city street with eyes sealed to all except spiritual things. Some 
who walked in brave attire might suddenly stand in rags ; many 
who seem strong falter by the way ; and the weak rise to strength, 
the unpretending to authority. Worldliness would no longer plot 
behind a mask of sanctimony, nor charity hide her sweet face, and 
the hands which give right and left, behind a shield of indiflfer- 
ence. Envy and cunning could no longer spin their specious 
snares; and how often should we find strength supported by 
weakness, wisdom guided by love ! 

Eyes does not complain because all have not his own tastes 
and interests, and exact measure of development ; he knows that 
in all beauty there must exist variety ; and in all progress, de- 
grees. Like a gardener, he can discern the beginnings of great 
and intricate beauty in the simple, homely sprout ; and is glad 
that the county-woman walks so unconsciously past the group of 
&shionables, who smile at her pea-green parasol, with its border 
of arrow-head leaves brocaded in black ; the satin makes her 
think of and compare [herself with great ladies, who rustle in 
such, and the leaves tell of the brook by the doorway of her 
own dear home, where her husband drinks, and her children sail 
their paper-boats. He is glad that one woman weighs and 
pinches so carefully what she selects at the lobster-barrow ; it 
looks as though she would spend the family-ftmd with economy ; 
and equally glad that, close by, another woman invests hard 
money in lilies and roses, which, as all rhymers know, must fade ; 
but not without first brightening a human home. 

Most trivial occurrences awaken thought ; and all things stand 
for Eyes, in picturesque attitudes. Some Irish children cross 
the street, hurrying to avoid the omnibus ; a little girl half lifts, 
half drags, a smaller one in her arms, bravely, but with an ef- 
fort ; and a chubby boy, larger than either, runs by then: side, 
laughing to see her toil, exulting to think how easily he could 
have performed the feat, but with never a thought of giving 
help. 

May not Eyes have seen such effort and such exultation, on 
larger and larger scales, throughout life, in grown-up men, in 
families, and states ? Must it not lead him to realize how near 
we are all akin, while our Mother Nature thus hums the old 
tone through innumerable variations ? 

30* 
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. It may be early spring, and in the coach with him rides a 
little girl who has been visiting some country relative ; she grasps 
in her woollen mitten a sprig of box that has retained its green 
under the winter's snow; she gives it frequent glances and 
smells, and looks earnestly with her blue eyes at the little piece 
of spring and country life, and pleasant association she is bearing 
to her home among brick walls. 

Eyes watches and blesses her ; he feels that the spring-time of 
beauty is budding in her young nature, and falls into pleasant 
reveries about all she will gamer in the To-come, leading on from 
this poor, stiff, little sprig of box, to the Palm-boughs of Para- 



Or, as he sits waiting in some store, he notices how, as people 
cross the street hastily, their reflection in the plate-glass window, 
at an acute angle, approaches the same point, with the same quick * 
step and pre-occupied expression ; and he thinks, thus uncon- 
sciously walk we on to meet our destiny, the more we hasten to 
overtake our own ends, the surer we are to encounter it ! No- 
Eyes may call this a mere fancy ; but we gain by taking note 
of such subtle correspondences ; just as in algebra, by help of 
imaginary quantities, as ^'s and a:'s, we travel by a quick path 
toward the value of substantial bank-stocks and real estate. 

But I must not close my own eyes to the danger of wearying 
you, reader; and, perhaps, none too soon, will end. k. c. 



LETTER ON MODERN "SPIRITUALISM," SO CALLED. 

My DEAR Friend, — On the subject respecting which you ask 
my opinion, I have impressions to give rather than convictions. 
I have attended* several sittings with eminent "mediums," have 
seen striking "manifestations" in domestic circles, and have read 
and heard a good deal of the matter incidentally, as every read- 
ing and thinking person, in these times, must. You are welcome 
to my views : — 

1. I have never seen any thing to satisfy me that the "com- 
munications " could be relied upon, as statements of fact, or in 
respect of vera(iity. I have found truth and &lsehood strangely 
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jumbled together, so that I could be certain of nothing of which 
I was not certain before ; and thus I was really a gainer of no- 
thing positive. 

2. I have not found that all the communications ever received 
have added one jot to the stock of the world's knowledge, — one 
practical idea, one item of scientific suggestion, one law of phi- 
losophy, one gleam of original wisdom. 

3. The messages purporting to come fi:om departed spirits 
have generally been inferior, in intellectual dignity and in lite- 
rary excellence, to the communications of their alleged authors 
while living in the body, — which contradicts all our notions of 
Christian immortahty, and discourages hope. 

4. Very much of what has been communicated has been abso- 
lutely commonplace in substance, shallow in sentiment, and poor 
in style ; such matter as would be thought very ordinary, if it 
were presented in the ordinary way. 

5. No sane man, not even a '' believer," would think of basing 
any important action, or risking any considerable pecuniary inte- 
rest, on one of these communications alone; an evidence how 
unreliable they are. 

6. The doctrine of the soul's immortality and continued iden- 
tity is made abundantly clear in the Gospel of Christ. No honest 
mind needs to look elsewhere for proofs of that. And I have 
never seen that ''spiritualism" adds any thing to the full and 
inspired testimony of the New Testament. 

7. Mixed in with nearly all these demonstrations are decep- 
tions, — conscious and unconscious, — requiring a very careful, 
sharp, and patient discrimination to find them out. 

8. The curious and unexplained phenomena connected with 
this subject are such as to be proper subjects of investigation 
only to the most thoroughly-trained and coolly-disciplined scien- 
tific minds. 

9. The human mind is so constituted, that a topic like this, 
invested with mystery, and connected with the invisible, is pecu- 
liarly apt to disorder and unbalance it; causing extravagance, 
folly, and derangement. 

10. God has given us enough to do and think of and care for, 
in this living world of known &cts, certain duties, and real suf- 
ferings, to task profitably every energy, and to occupy usefully 
all our time. '" ' 
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11. There are appearances about these ''manifestations " which 
I am wholly unable to explain or account for. I am willing to 
leave them tenexplained. There are three ways of disposing of 
them; and my mind rests sometimes in one, and sometimes in 
another: 1. They may come under some yet undeveloped law 
of the world of matter, or the world of mind ; 2. They may pro- 
ceed from evil spirits, for the temptation and misleading of idle 
and skeptical hearts ; 3. They may be afforded by Providence, as 
crude and gross adaptations to crude and gross minds ; proving 
that we are surrounded by many things we never can compre- 
hend. 

I am your sincere friend, 



EDITOR'S COLLECTANEA. 

Woman in the Nineteenth Century, and Kindred Papers, By 
Mabgabet Fulleb Ossoli. Edited by her brother, Arthur B. 
Fuller. With an Introduction by Horace Greeley. J. P. Jewett 
& Co. — In addition to a republication of the brilliant treatise 
so well known to the literary world as "Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century,'* which, for some time, has been out of print, this 
volume contains about two hundred and fifty pages of original 
matter, consisting mostly of short articles and sketches bearing 
on the same general subject. Many of these were written as 
contributions to the " New York Tribune." Without adding any 
thing essentially new or important to the development of her 
view, they are interesting, and exhibit fine thought and feeling. 
They include, also, some admirable critiques, — always except- 
ing the prodigiously exaggerated estimate of George Sand. 
On the whole, they have the efiect to represent the author's 
character as more genial and complete, particularly in the direc- 
tion of the domestic affections, than her biography, or some of 
her other compositions, would imply. They bring out the more 
humanj if not the more intellectual, side of her nature. Her 
brother takes occasion, in his Preface and notes, to correct certain 
erroneous impressions that have prevailed respecting her home- 
education and her piety. 

Catholic and Protestant Nations Compared. By Rev. Napo- 
leon EoussEL, of Paris. J. P. Jewett & Co. — In these times. 
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when the argument between Rome and the Bible is presented in 
every possible phase, such a work as this must be turned to with 
great interest, and, if tolerably well executed, with great advan- 
tage. The author's plan is to take, as the three main points of 
comparison, — wealth, knowledge, and morality. In pursuing the 
examination of the state of nations and countries, he commonly 
sets over against each other two that have some obvious or 
natural relation ; as. North and South America, Catholic Belgium 
and Protestant Holland, Austria and Prussia, Ireland and Scot- 
land. Different periods are also contrasted. There is a wide 
range of citations and proofs. An appalling case is made out 
against Romanism, on all counts. The materials of the work do 
not appear to be arranged with the happiest regard to method or 
entertainment. Yet the plan wins more respect than the mere 
diatribes and furious declamations which are so much in fashion, 
and so little creditable to the Protestant cause. It is an excellent 
book of reference ; the authority for the statements being so 
given, commonly, that it can be judged of by itself. Rev. Bap- 
tiste Noel, of London, contributes an Introduction. 

Essays. By Theophilus Pabsons. Crosby, Nichols, & Co. — 
Few treatises composed in our immediate time and community, on 
subjects purely theological and spiritual, better deserve to reach a 
third edition than this. We recollect reading the essays some ten 
years ago, when they first appeared ; and they seem to us now to 
have more value than they did then. They proceed out of a real 
and inward experience of divine things. They are written from 
toilhin. The able and industrious lawyer who can thus discourse 
of spiritual themes must have a rare power of passing from the 
sphere of his ordinary attention into that of abstract contem- 
plation, and serene communion with God ; a power which his 
conversation, in some moods, as his friends know, well illustrates. 
If his papers have not the originality or profundity of Swedenborg, 
his master, they possess an advantage on the score of simplicity, 
clearness, condensation, and practical directness of style. In fact, 
they are more readable than very many of the utterances of the 
seer himself. 

My Mother ; or. Recollections of Maternal Influence. Gould & 
Lincoln. — The anonymous author of this delightful and instruct- 
ive book, who, it appears, has gained distinction in other walks of 
literature, says, *' I was almost conscience-stricken when I had 
published it, for having written so much, even anonymously, 
concerning a venerated parent, while she was living, without her 
knowledge and consent ; and was at loss how to justify myself, 
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except by a plea always powerful with her, — the hope of accom- 
plishing some good by it." This benevolent intention has been 
already amply fulfilled, some years ago. The charming work 
now comes forth in a new and beautiful edition ; and, wherever it 
goes, its good sense, simplicity of style, devotional spirit, and 
engaging narrative, will be sure to make it welcome and useful. 

A Life Poem, and Other Poems. By Fbedebick J. Ketes. 
Phillips, Sampson, 6s Co. — A writer who has the impertinence to 
begin his address to his readers, as this one does, by telling them 
he cares nothing for what they shall think or say of his perform- 
ance, does not seem to be a promising subject of either praise or 
blame. It must be left to time and to himself, therefore, to 
discover that his present publication is a mistake. It is bad 
versification, bad thought, bad fancy, bad taste, bad grammar, and 
no poetry at all. 

Doing Good ; a Sermon preached at Jamaica Plain on Fast 
Day, before the Baptist and Unitarian Congregations, — true to 
its subject, written with energy, and enlivened by the fruits of 
historical and literary studies. 

Eulogy on the Rev, Joshua Bates, D. D., by Rev. Geobge 
Howe, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature at South Carolina, 
is an afiectionate, straightforward tribute, in a style not exactly 
eloquent, but sensible and sincere, to one of the most useful, true- 
hearted, and diligent of the New England divines of the last 
generation. The eulogy was delivered at Middlebury, Vt., before 
the college of which Dr. Bates was for many years President. 

Rev. Dr. Lothrop^s Fast-Day Sermon vigorously warns the 
people against the workings of those causes and influences which 
tend to undermine the strength of a republic ; adduces the admo- 
nitory examples of antiquity; and especially arraigns the social 
and public life of our own community as wanting in spirituality, 
moral earnestness, and true courage. 

The Education Demanded by the People of the United States. — 
Dr. Wayland gave a discourse, with this title, at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Presidency of Dr. Nott in Union College. The 
discourse advocates modifications in the present system of colle- 
giate instruction, adapting it more entirely to the extent, resources, 
and habits of this country. Sound as many of these views un- 
questionably are, it seems to us, — if we may venture to say it of 
a mind so balanced and strong as Dr. Wayland*s is universally 
conceded to be, — that they are not fully guarded against an 
extreme disallowance of the value of study as study, and of those 
classical and mathematical courses which refine and discipline the 
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mind, though they are not always readily convertible into cash. 
Dr. Wayland has fairly entered the lists as a reformer; and he 
speaks quite like a radical of '' authority and precedents." But 
he is abundantly able to defend his positions. There is a field for 
his reforming hand in the routine of our systems ; and we cannot 
believe that he will be ready so far to accommodate our higher 
and more comprehensive institutions of learning to the particular 
propensities of these times as to sacrifice every thing else to 
" physical knowledge." 

Sargent's Standard Third Reader. Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — 
This number of Mr. Sargent's series is prepared with the same 
care and judgment that distinguish its predecessors, the unusual 
merits of which we have already pointed out. The contents are 
various, but all pure, elevating, and appropriate ; and the editor's 
explanations and directions are both intelligible and complete. 

Speech of Rev, Rodney A, Miller^ before the Board of Overseers 
of Harvard University, on the Plummer Professorship. J. P. 
Jewett & Co. — This remonstrance against the acceptance of the 
Plummer Foundation and its statutes, and the establishment of 
that Chair, was pronounced April 12. Notwithstanding the 
errors of its author respecting the duties of the HoUis Professor 
(with which he apprehends this endowment might interfere), 
respecting the theological composition of the present Faculty, 
and respecting the policy of the Corporation, the speech is to be 
respected for its earnestness, its painstaking, and its fidelity to 
the speaker's convictions. He supposes that the character of the 
Plummer Professorship will be sectarian. 

Observations on Epilepsy. By William M. Cornell, M.D. 
Fetridge & Co. — This pamphlet contains not only a discussion 
of the nature and treatment of the disease for which the author 
is a celebrated practitioner, but many very instructive hints as to 
those habits of living, and special errors, which cause it. 

Literary Fables of Yriarte. Translated from the Spanish by 
Geo. H. Devereux. Boston : Ticknor & Fields. 1855. — Yriarte 
was a Spanish scholar and public officer, educated at Madrid, and 
was born and died within the last half of the eighteenth century. 
His ingenuity in making dumb animals and inanimate objects talk 
and act like men is considerable ; though, on the whole, his fables 
are less interesting and less effective than -^sop's or Fontaine's. 
To many persons, they will doubtless be more welcome in this 
sprightly and faithful translation than they have proved as exer- 
cises in learning the Spanish language. The traits and habits 
which they are intended to satirize belong rather to literary men 
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than to common life. The talent of the personifications, the 
humor of the dialogue, and the jingle of the verse, render the 
book entertaining, however, to all readers; and the publishers 
have given it a tasteful form. 

Letter addressed to the President of the United States on Slavery. 
By an American Citizen. Redding & Co. — This letter might be 
called a history of the public law of the land, as respects slavery. 
It supports, with learning, dignity, and ability, the following pro- 
positions : — 

" I. All power belonging to the American Sovereignty is derived, not from 
the States, but from the People ; otherwise the govirnment would be a mere 
confederation, or confederacy. By the Revolution, the people transferred the 
national sovereignty, which they ever recognized, from the British King to the 
American or Continental Congress. 

** II. All power belonging to the American Sovereignty, as well as to that 
of Great Britain, where the form of government is monarchical, is, in its exer- 
cise, limited to the purposbo and by the principles of Freedom ; the govern- 
ment, in both countries, merely ioUraiing slavery for a limited time, from, 
urgent reasons of State necessity. 

«« III. Every exercise of power by the United States, by which slavery is 
authorized in any territory ; by which, in the formation of a Territorial or 
State government, there is a refusal or neglect to abolish it at once, or to pro- 
vide for its abolition at a future time certain ; or by which a fugitive slave is 
forcibly taken from a State made free by its local law, and carried back to a 
slave State, — every one of these aids the increase or the continuance of slavery, 
contrary to the charge of our National Sovereignty of Freedom, renders the 
United States a slave ageticy, and, as such, is against all law, and against the 
Constitution op the United States. 

" Had the general government forborne to act as a slave agency, and slavery 
been left to the local law, according to the understanding of its limits at the 
time of adopting the Constitution, its extinction would in due time be conv- 
plete." 

Byron's Childe Harold, Phillips, Sampson, & Co. — What has 
induced this leading house to issue Moore's edition of Childe 
Harold on poor paper, in poor type, in tawdrily gilded binding, 
and with nothing special to commend it, we are not informed. 
The merits and sins of the poem itself everybody knows. 

Aleck, and the Mutineers of the Bounty. New edition. J. P. 
Jewett &; Co. — Professor Fiske wrote this deeply engaging nar- 
rative of ocean-adventures and account of Pitcairn's Island, appa- 
rently with the twofold design of interesting the reader by novel 
information, and of exhibiting the power of biblical truth over the 
human heart. Rev. Mr. Hanks, of Lowell, has prepared this 
enlarged edition for the use of sailors, and it will undoubtedly be 
read by them with avidity. 
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